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The effort has been made in this book to unify the study of the 
parts aud the functions of the humaii organism by the application of 
approved pedagogical and scientific priociples. The teaching of any 
Bcience proceeds logically from that which is known to that which ia 
not known. Physiology is ooe of the earlieat of the natural aciencea 
to be presented for formal study in school. In respect to man's 
organism the one sort of knowledge absolutely original and elemental 
is coruciotaneu — conscious motion and sensation. This it is that 
forms the most apparent difference between the two kingdoms which 
manifest the phenomena of life. It is characteristic of animals to 
possess consciousness, volition, feeling. Plants are, to all appearance, 
devoid of them alt. 

Hence this study of human physiology is made to begin with that 
part of the body which is the organ of consciousness — the nemout 
tyttem. The pupil knows that he thinks and feels and wills and 
moves, and he studies physiology in order to understand the appara- 
tus by which these wonders are accomplished. He is here given first 
(aft«r a few preliminary definitions) a brief sketch of the parts com- 
posing the nervous system. Next be studies those physical operations 
into which consciousness enters as an essential quality, and becomes 
familiar with the organs of motion and sensation. This leads natu- 
rally to consideration of the provision for the sustenance of those 
Oi^ans — nutrition in its comprehensive sense. Finally the student 
comes to a more detailed examination of the mechanism for the 
conscious activities of the human being. 

Whatever may be true of philosophers, the infant begins the study - 
of physiology at the point here suj^ested, and follows a method in 
harmony with this plan. More than one practical teacher has worked 
out a similar method through years of experience in the class room. 
By making the nervous system (the center and core of all animal 
life) the leading thought throughout, a unity of impression is secured, 
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4 PREFACE 

the actual connection of every vital process with the < 
system becomes obviouB, and the emphasis is placed where it proi)erly 
belongs. It is believed that this plan has advantages also for the 
student of general biology. It emphasizes the one grand, obvious 
distinction between plants and animals. To students of psychology 
it will likewise commend itself. Because of prevalent ignorance of 
the nervous system and its due predominance in the animal economy, 
psyehologista have been forced to become physiologists in order to 
build across the gap, left by the ordinary manner of treatment, 
between physiology and psychology. 

Care has been taken to make no statements not in accord with 
established science, but no elfort is made to introduce the newest 
conjectures. The necessary limitations of a school text-book have 
been kept in mind as well as the degree of mental development of 
those for whom the work is designed. 

It is believed that the instruction respecting alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics, while complying with the requirements of lecent legislation 
in the various states, will be fonnd to be based upon rational and 
scientific principles, and to be placed before the student in a manner 
to win the assent of his reason rather than to create a mere prejudice 
which further knowledge might overthrow. Nothing is gained by 
overstatement, and it is always safe to tell the simple truth, for 
nothing will so surely foster right living as a knowledge of the truth. 

The writer has had much assistance from experienced and compe- 
tent teachers and physicians. Dr. A. W. Alvord (M,D., University 
of Michigan) of Battle Creek, Michigan, has kindly revised the 
hygienic portions of the book. Mr. H. W. Norris, A.M., Professor of 
Biology in Iowa College, has read and criticised the whole of the 
manuscript. All of the experimental work has been prepared by him 
and will be found of especial value. Many of the illustrations used 
are such as are commonly found in schoolbooks treating the subject 
of physiology but a lai^ number have been adapted from cuts in 
recent advanced works mainly those by Morris, Spalteholz, and Van 
Gehuchlen while numerous other drawings expressly tor this work 
have been made by Mi E. W. Atheiton under the direction of 
Professor Noma. 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTION 

It is castomary to divide the study of the humnn body 
into three departments: (1) Anatomy, which is the science 
that describes the structure of the body; (2) Physiology, 
or the science of the functions, or uses, of the various 
parts of the body, and (3) Hygiene, or the science of 
health, which treats of the care of the body and all its - 
parts for the purpose of maintaining the whole in its best 
condition for usefulness and enjoyment. The term Phyti- 
olofflft ^ applied to a schoolbook, however, is often used 
to include all three of these lines of study. 
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■ATTER AHD CELLS 

1. Living and Lifel«« Xatter. — What matter is we are 
not yet able to say, but as it exista in our world it may be 
separated into two great divisions, — living matter and 
lifeless matter. So far as present knowledge goes, these 
two sorts of matter are wholly distinct the one from the 
other, and lifelesw matter never becomes living matter 
except under the influence of matter already living. The 
eame substances are indeed found in tlie two sorts of 
matter, and when living matter is killed, or becomes life- 
less, no change can be discovered in its weiglit. That 
mysterious something called life is therefore not material, 
and living matter may be said to be only ordinary lifeless 
matter existing in a different state or condition. 

2. Cliemical Element!. — A substance wliich cannot be 
divided into two or more different kinds of matter is 
called a chemical element, or a simple substance. All 
others are called compound substancen. Matter is sepa- 
rated into its elements by jirocesses which affect the mole- 
cules or the atoms of which it is conii)OMed, that is, by 
chemical analysis. 

A molecule may be defined as the sniallcst i>article of 
matter which exists alone and retains most of the proper- 
ties of the mass of the substance. An atom is one of the 
ultimate particles of which a molecule is composed. The 
» 
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10 INTRODUCTION 

molecules of chemical elements are composed of atoms of 
the same kind. Compound substances have atoms of dif- 
ferent kinds. There are as many kinds of atoms as of 
elements. Both atoms and molecules are too small to be 
seen even with powerful microscopes. 

A drop of water may be divided mechanically into 
many small portions, and each part will retain all the 
characteristics of the original drop. But when the chem- 
ist separates the oxygen and hydrogen which together 
make up the drop of water, he has no longer any matter 
which resembles water, but instead two kinds of gaseous 
matter of entirely different properties. The water has 
been resolved by chemical analysis into its chemical 
elements. 

Chemical elements unite in different proportions with 
one another to form a great variety of substances. 
About seventy-five elements have been isolated by chem- 
ists, but only a few of them are known to enter into the 
structure of animal bodies. These are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, fluorine, 
silicon, potassium, sodium, lithium, calcium, magnesium, 
iron, and manganese. As a rule these elements exist in 
the body in some sort of combination with one another. 

3. Protoplasm is a name given to living matter. It is 
a clear, jellylibe substance containing minute grains. 
As protoplasm, it cannot be chemically analyzed, because 
the process of analysis destroys its vitality so that it is no 
longer protoplasm, but merely dead, lifeless matter. The 
one essential thing about protoplasm is that it is alive; 
dead protoplasm is a contradiction in terms. It has been 
called " the physical basis of life," because without it life 
does not exist, and with it there is always life. But the 
material of which protoplasm is composed is found, when 
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MATTER AND PELLS 11 

analyzed after it has ceased to live, to be highly complex. 
A large part of its weight is water, while its solid portion 
is ehieily composed of proteidt. These are substances 
found in many foods, white of egg being a familiar example. 
They contain carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 

4. The Cell (Fig. 2). — All living bodies, both plants 
and animals, are found to consist of cells. Cells are 
the ultimate units of which living be- 
ings are made up, just as bricks are 
the units of which a brick wall is com- 
posed. A cell is a microscopic bit of 
protoplasm, with or without an inclos- 
ing wall, having suspended within it a 
rounded body of denser material called 
the nucleus. It may be living apart, or 
may form one of the units of an organ- (, cell body or proto- 
ism. Plant cells have usually the cell ?!**™.; 

1 n 1 ' cell wait, 

wall, but an animal cell may be only a 

naked speck of living matter. Free cells tend to assume 

a round shape, but under pressure they may take almost 

any form, 

5. The cells of the human body vary in size from jjjj 
to j^^ of an inch in diameter. All animals begin their 
existence as single cells, and the life of any animal is the 
sum of the activities of all its separate cells, while its 
physical structure consists of the cells themselves and the 
intercellular matter which they produce, together with 
the various lifeless substances which they deposit within 
themselves. 

6. Euential Propertiea of Cells. — All living things pos- 
sess two properties without which they cannot exist. 

One of these properties is nutrition, — using the word in 
its broader sense to include the double process of taking 
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in material from outside and builtling it into the Ijodily 
structure, — that ia, the making of complex chemical com- 
pounds out of simpler ones; and the breaking down, or 
reducing to simpler forms, of compounds already formed. 
The former results in growth or repair of cell substance, 
and ia the storing up of energy; the latter is the setting 
free of energy, and the production of waste material to be 
removed as no longer valuable. Nutrition includea all 
the chemical changes which take place in living matter. 

The other essential property of living bodies ia the 
power of reproduction, or of giving rise in some way to 
living beings like themselves. 

The first of these properties, nutrition, belongs to every 
individual cell, to every plant, and every animal, as neces- 
sary to its own continued existence. The second, repro- 
duction, is_ needful only for the continued existence of the 
race, and is in some eases possessed only by certain indi- 
viduals of the race. Single cells are, however, capable of 
giving rise by self-division to other cells like themselves. 

Life is sustained by tlie ceaseless exercise of the two 
powei-s of nutrition and reproduction. 

7. Other Properties of living Cells. — Certain other 
properties are found to exist in most cells in the body, 
for example, in the white corpuscles of human blood, 
which are clearly defined nucleated cells. 

These are contractility, or instability, that is, the power 
of changing form without the application of pressure ; 
irritability, or the power of vigorous action under stimulus, 
as, for instance, when the blood cells contract under the 
influence of electricity ; conductivity, or the power of pass- 
ing on to distant parts of the cell the influence exerted 
by a stimulus upon a single point; and coordination, or 
the capacity in all the parts to work together in definite 
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MATTER AND CELLS 13 

direction ntid with regulated strength to accomplinh an 
end, as when a particle of material suitable for building 
up a cell is drawn in and used for that purpose. 

S. Flanti and Animali. — No naturalist can at the pres- 
ent day place his finger ui>on a line of separation and 
say: All living things upon this side are plants; all upon 
that side, animals. It is, indeed, easy to distinguish the 
higher forms of animal life from the higher forms of plant 
life, and the most striking difference is that the animal 
possesses the power of spontaneous movement, while the 
plant is rooted to one spot. Other distinctions appear as 
the two forms of life are studied. For example, both are 
dependent for their continued life and growth upon the 
food which is supplied from without themselves ; but 
plants (with few exceptions) subsist solely upon carbon 
dioxide, water, and mineral salts, while animals live upon 
water and those chemical compounds which have formed 
part of living bodies, that is, organic materials. Ani- 
mals cannot use mineral substances as food except as they 
are mixed with organic matter. But the simplest forms 
of plant and animal life cannot be distinguished with 
poaitiveness from each other. Both consist of single pro- 
toplasmic cells, and it is not possible to show that the proto- 
plasm of one is essentially different from that of the other. 

As animals rise in the scale of being, however, they are 
found to develop, as plants do not, a nervous system of 
ever-increasing complexity and importance. Hence man, 
as an animal, may be said to be distinguished from all 
other animals by the superiority of his nervous system ; 
and all the other parts of the human body may be consid- 
ered as created simply to minister in some way to that 
superior portion of the human frame which is the direct 
agent or instrument of the highest manifestations of life. 
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14 INTRODUCTION 

9. The Differ«iLC6 between Plants and Animals in Respect 
to Stimnlvs. — Living animal cells possess the property of 
irritability or excitability, that is, some change in their 
corapoHition results from the action of stimulus. Vegeta- 
ble cells also possess this property in some degree. But it 
is found that, as in the processes of development more and 
more complex forms of plant life appear, the plant does 
not develop special organs for the transmission of stimulus. 
In the animal kingdom, on the other hand, a striking dif- 
ference appears. In one of the lowest known representa- 
tives of animal life — the amwba (Fig. 3, p. 16), which 
is a mere microscopic lump of naked protoplasm — each 
minute particle of the protoplasm appears to respond to 
a stimulus and to transmit it^ to the adjacent particles, 
there being no distinction of parts or functions in the 
single cell. But in the next higher division of ani- 
mals, the corals, sea anemones, etc., the rudiments of a 
nervous system are visible, and some division of sense 
organs appears. It is probable that nervous impressions 
are received first in but a single form, while a gradual 
and uninterrupted development of the senses follows as 
we rise in the scale. That is, one of the lower animals 
may be said to have but one sense, touch, or a general sen- 
sibility, — it receives but one kind of sense impression 
from influences which higher animals recognize as diverse, 
— while higher animals may distinguish two or more kinds 
of impression, and so on. It should be noticed that the 
common division of senses into touch, taste, smell, sight, 
and hearing is somewhat arbitrary, even man not being 
always able to discriminate, for instance, between taste 
and smell, while certain sensations are recognized, such 
as perception of temperature and of pain, which do not 
strictly belong to any of the " five senses " so called. 
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Suggestions regarding the Practical Work 

The amount of illustrative experimeotul work in physi- 
ology that can he done i» a high school depends chiefly 
upon two factors : the material equipment of the school 
and the tact of the teacher. 

Vivisection doubtless has its place, but not in the pub- 
lic schools. Ordinary dissections sensibly performed can 
be made a successful part of class work in most of our 
high schools, but occasionally deference to public opinion 
will require that the dissections be performed only by the 
teacher, or possibly not at all. 

No attempt is made in this book to give detailed direc- 
tions for dissecting, nor for the preparation of material 
for study with the compound microscope. It is assumed 
that a teacher of advanced physiology has received some 
preliminary training in anatomy and microscopical meth- 
ods. If so, then suggestions will be far better than spe- 
cific directions. 

It is not expected that all the experiments will be per- 
formed by a class. When a compound microscope is not 
available, some of the exercises must necessarily be omit- 
ted. It is believed, however, that all the demonstrations, 
dissections, and experiments can be performed in any 
school of moderate equipment. A great mistake is made 
when much apparatus is interposed between the student 
of elementary science and the objects of his study. The 
teacher should make sure that the illustration is not sub- 
stituted for the idea that it is intended to explain. In 
some instances conditions will require that the teacher 
perform most of the work of an experiment, but as far 
as possible the pupil should himself be responsible for 
each detail 
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Demonstrations and Experiments' 

1. Amceba. — The amteba is not always easily obtained. If debris 
of water plants be kept in shallow dishes of witter for several days, 
there can usually be found specimens of amoeba iti the scum that 

forms on the surface of 
the water, or in the 
ooze that collects at the 
edges and bottoms of 
the dishes. On mount- 
ing some of the material 
on a glass slide and ex- 
amining with the com- 
pound microscope, there 
may be seen small, irreg- 
ular, transpareiit masses 
of a jelly like nature 
moving along very slowly with a rolling or flowing motion (Fig. 3). 
Attention should be given to the constantly changing form of the 
animal, which thus exhibits a fundamental characteristic of proto- ' 
plasm, inxtabditi/. If, when an amteba is fully extended, sending out 
processes, pneudopodia, from the main part of the bo<ly, the slide be 
gently tapped, the animal will be seen to contract quickly into a 
rounded mass, showing another character iatic of protoplasm, irrUabUily, 
or the capacity of response to stimulus. 

2. White Blood Corpuscles. — If a drop of fresh human blood, or 
preferably of frog's blood, be mount- 
ed on a glass slide and examined 
with the compound microscope, 
among the numerous red corpuscles 
may be seen a few transparent o 
(Pig. 4). On remaining undisturbed 
for some lime they change in shape, ^ 4. -Blood ceUa (oorpiucta.) 
or even migrate, in a manner similar of tzog. 




^ Note to Teachers. — The demonstrations and experiments should 
precede the recitation of the lessons which they illustrate. The pupil 
should not be required to describe the bialn, for example, until he has 
studied the dissected organ itself. 
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to that of the amoeba. Fresh blood may be obtained by pricking the 

finger with a sterilized needle, and by decapitating or pitliing a frog. 
3. Muremejits of Protoplasm 

in Plants. — The pheiioiiieiia 

of protoplasmic movements 

can be observed in a variety 

of plants. The Stoneworts, 

Chara and Nilelia, and the 

stamen hairs of the Spider- 
wort, Tradescantia, furnieh 

some of the best examples. 

In all these the protoplasm is 

inclosed in a cell wall, and 

when observed with the com- 
pound microscope is seen to 

exhibit Htreaming movements 

and circulation of particles in 

the contents of the ceU. The ^ 
if protoplas 

changes in t«mperatut 

be very easily shown by placing the slide on a warming stage upon 

the microscope stand as shown in Fig. 5. When the warming stage 
is heated, the protoplasmic movements are seen to 
increase in rapidity up to a certain poiut. As it 
cools, the movements become slower. 

4. Properties of Protoplasm in Muscle. — In some 
animals the various tissues retain their vitality and 
properties for a considerable time after the death 
of the individual animal. The common frog fur- 
nishes us one of the best examples of this. If a 
frog's gastrocnemius muscle with sciatic nerve at- 
tachments (Fig. 0) be dissected out (see Figs. 7 
m'niije prepara- *"'' ^) shortly after decapitation of the animal, it 
Uon. will retain its properties for a considerable length 

F lemur. of time, if kept well moistened with normal salt 

G gastrocnemius solution (0.75 per cent solution of common salt). 
moscle. jf tjjg „g^g ))g gyj ^^^^ gj,^^ scissors a contrac- 

T tendon Itanio ^'"'^ "^ '^^ muscle occurs. Touching the nerve 
Achille*). with a red-hot needle produces a similar contraction 
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in the muscle. Placing the fi'esh.ciit eud of the uerve in a. saturated 
Bolution of common satt brings about a series of coutractions in the 
muscle. Tlie muscle also contracts wheo the uerve is stimulated with 
a weak electric cur- 
rent If the nerve 
muscle preparation 
be placed on a copper 
plate, and the tem- 
perature of the latter 
be raised above or 
lowered below the 
normal, there wiU oc- 
cur vai'iatio:iB in the 
response of the mus- 
cle to stimuli. (Elec- 
trical stimulation will 
be found most con- 
venient.) The rela- 
tion of muscular 
action to temperature 
will thus be striking- 
ly represented. These 
experiments with the 
nerve-muscle prepa- 
Fig. 7. Fig. 8. ration show that the 

living substance is 
iiritaUe, unslaUe, and 
c<mductii;e of stimuli. 
5. C«i(». — The 
' M. semitendtDosus. amceba and the white 

1 M. tibialis anticoa. blood corpuscles al- 

riceps. ready studied furnish 

very good examples 
of cells which have no fixed form nor definite shapes. The red blood 
corpuscles of the frog are cells in which the nucleus can be easily dis- 
cerned by aid of the microscope (Fig. 4, p. 16). 






oil M. adduRt 

h M. Iiiceps, 

g M. gastrocnemius. 

p M. pyriformiB. 

pe M. peroneus. 

ri H. rectus lotemiis ml 
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CHAFIER II 
TISSUES AKD OKOAHS 

10. The human body, beginning a.» a single cell, is 
gradually built up by a process of division and subdivision 
of that cell, so that the complete, adult mau is but a 
mass of cells with some cementive and connective matter. 
It is found, however, that differences early appear in the 
characteristics of different cells, and these differences 
increase as development proceeds. A group of similar 
eelh having a iimilar function is called a tissue. 

11. Diffsrentistion of Tianiu. — In the lowest animals, 
composed of but a single cell, all the different parts of 
the body are essentially alike (leaving the nucleus out of 
consideration) and have the same functions. One part 
may move as well as another. All parts share in the 
process of nutrition, and one part responds as well as 
another to stimulus. But the higher animals are found 
to be made up of unlike parts, which minister in differ- 
ent ways to the life of the whole being. As the cells 
multiply, certain groups of cells become changed in 
such a manner as to adapt them to the performance 
of some special function, while other parts are adapted 
to other functions. A number of cells lying together 
become modified so as to make up a tissue adapted to 
a certain purpose. Other cells become modified in a 
different way to form a tissue adapted to a different 
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purpose, and the whole body becomes a mass of many 
different tissues, each having its definite and special char- 
acteristics and structure. This process is known as dif- 
forenttation of the tissues, and is accompanied by what is 
called physiological division of labor. One tissue is better 
adapted to the performance of a certain office in the body 
tlian are others, and that special work is given it to do, so 
that the work of carrying on the operations of the body is 
divided up among the tissues. 

12. Organs. — A living being is often called an organism. 
In order to secure the greatest efficiency in their labors, 
the various tissues are built up into a multitude of mecha- 
nisms called organs; for example, the eye, the hand, the 
liver. Several different kinds of tissue often enter into 
the structure of a single organ, and the same sort of tissue 
appears in many different organs. 

A number of organs so arranged and related to one 
another as to cooperate in carrying on a special process 
or series of processes, is called a system, — as the diges- 
tive system, or the nervous system. 

13. Clasaifloatloii of Tisanea. — Tissues are variously clas- 
sified by different authors, but one broad distinction may 
be noted which divides them into two great classes : 

(1) The tissues which have to do with the setting free of 
energy. These are the muscular and nervous tissues. 

(2) The tissues which have to do with renewing the sub- 
stances and restoring the power of responding to stimulus. 
In this second class are grouped all the remaining parts 
of the body, which include tissues differing widely from 
one another — from the solid, bony tigsue of the skeleton, 
and the still harder enamel which covers the teeth, to the 
soft substance composing the brain, the elastic fat which 
rounds out the ligure, and the fluid which we call blood. 
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TISSUES AND OKGANS 21 

14. The following table shows this clasaificatioD : — 

1. Tissues which have to do with Ubemtiog | Huacular 
enei^ — Master Tiasuea ( Nervous 

. PavemeDt 
6. Cubical, 



and Co- 
lumnar 
. Ciliated 



. Tissues irhich 
have to do 
wlt^ the pro- 
tection, sup- 
port, and 
Mnevral of 
the Master 
Tissues 



Compound 
Epithe- 

f Areolar 
Fibrous . . 
CooneeUve Adipose. 



ia- White 
b. Yellow 
or Elas- 



15. The Master Tiaanea. — Muscular (issue liberates 
energy which takes the form of motion attended by some 
measure of heat. But the changes in muscular tissue 
by which energy is liberated are guided, regulated, and 
adapted to the purposes of human life by means of nervous 
ti»»ue; that is, the muscles are the instrument, but an 
instrument motionless and useless until the nerves supply 
the impulse which seta the muscles at work. A muscle 
develops energy under the action of nervous stimulus con- 
veyed to the muscle cell through nervous tissue. Energy 
is set free in nervous tissue when the nervous organ 
is stimulated by the influence adapted to it. The nerves 
carry the impulse to the muscle, and energy is liber- 
ated as motion and heat. Muscular and nei'vous tissues 
possess irritability, that is, they respond to stimulus, in 
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the one case by contraction, in the other by some 
change not yet understood, giving rise to what ia called a 
" nervous impulse," and in the act they develop energj' 
by the breaking down of their own substance. Unless 
that substance is renewed the tissue will cease to respond to 
stimulus, — will die. The remaining tissues of the body, 
therefore, are engaged in one way or another in preparing 
the needful food, in conveying it to these " master' tissues," 
in taking up the waste substances produced in the evolu- 
tion of energy and preparing them for removal from the 
body, or in furnishing mechanical support to the body and 
its various parts. In these processes are involved all the 
parts which are concerned in digestion, I'espiration, circu- 
lation, and excretion. This varied and complex series of 
operations implies a vast array of muscular movements, 
and all are governed by the nervous system under the 
action of its varied stimuli. 

16. Epithelial Tiscnea. — The free surfaces of the body, 

both within and without, are covered with a tissue called 

epithelium. Simple epithelium is composed of but one 

layer of cells, ar- 

n R " ranged like flat pav- 

A ^ ing stones and fitted 

a V together with a very 

ij A little cementing mate- 

4 3S rial (Fig. 9, A). The 

Fig, 9. -Columnar apitheUum. epithelium of this var 

A simple. B stratified. "^^Y ^^^'^^^ lining the 

interior of the blood 
vessels, and some other surfaces which are not exposed 
to the outer air, is called endothelium.. 

The cubical, spheroidal, and columnar epithelial tissues 
are named from the shape of their cells. In ciliated 
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epitheliutn each of the celb is aurmouated 
by tapering, hairlike filaments (Fig. 10). 

Compound epithelium is composed of more 
than one layer of cells (Fig, 11). Epithe- 
lium contains no blood vessels, but is nour- 
ished by lymph. It forms the external layer 
of the skin and the mucous membrane. 

17. Conneotivfl Tiasuea exist in many divefse 
forms, but all are alike in origin, being devel- 
oped from the same layer of the embryo ; 
alike in structure, having a large amount 
of intercellular material; and alike in func- 
tion, being devoted to supporting and connecting the 
• tissues. 





?ig. 11.— Compound BtrAUfled ointlielliim. 
A vertical section of tlie skio. B lateral view ut ihe cells. 

C flat side of scales like d, magnified 250 diameters, ebuwlng the nucleated 
ceUs transformed into bioad scales. 

Areolar titsue is made up of cells, white and yellow 
fibers, and some intercellular matter (Fig, 12). It is 
found widely distributed through the body, ap[K!iiiing as 
delicate, elastic, sheathing membrane for mu-scles, nerves, 
glands, and other organs. It penetrates into the sub- 
stance of the organs and counects and supports their 
various- parts. 
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White fibrouB fieaue is found in ligaments and tendons, 
the tough lining membranes of bones, brain, etc. (Fig. 13, 
A). It is composed maiuly of bundles of strong, white 
fibers containing nucleated cells. 



Tig. 13.— Ffbrons t 



Ulastie or yellow fibrout tiggue contains yellow, elastic 
fibers (Fig. 13, B') bound into bundles by areolar tissue. 
It appears in some ligaments, and in the walls of the 
arteries, and in the air cells of the lungs. 

Adipoge tiggue is the fat of the body, and is found in 
nearly all parts, usually in connection with areolar tissue. 
Adipose tissue consists of protoplasmic cell walls filled 
with liquid fat. 

18. Cartilage appears in two forms, — hyaline cartilage 
(Fig. 14) imA fihrocariilage (Fig, 15), the first being clear 
and free from fibers, the second composed largely of white 
or yellow fibers. Cells are found in all kinds of cartilage, 
but there is always a proportionately large amount of inter- 
cellular matter which is produced by the cells. 
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Hg. 14— HrKliMcutiUg*. Fif. IS— FibrocartUftf*. 

a group ol tour cartilage celU. c c&rtllage cells gurniunded by 
c a cell. n nncleiu. hyaline matrix (m). 

m matrix. / Sbruus tissue, 

19. Bon« is more nolid than the other tissues. It is 
penetrated throughout by minute canals, called Haver- 
sian canals, containing blood vessels (Kig. 16). The final 



Fig, IS, CroiB sBction of bona, 
a laciiniE, spaces In living booe occupied by bone cells. 
b Haveraian canal, 
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structure of bone is fibrous, and along with the fibers are 
cells called bone corptisclea, while the cementing material 
^ is earthy matter. In many situa- 

tions, parts which are in early life 
composed of cartilage become after- 
ward replaced by bone, through the 
process called ossification. 

20. Blood is a fiuld connective tis- 
sue which conveys nutriment to all 
parts of the body (Fig. 17). It 
holds suspended in its liquid por- 
tion, or plasma, large numbers of 
cells called corpuscles. These are 
of two 801-ts, named from their color the red or colored 
corpuscles, and the white or colorless corpuscles. The 
latter have one or more nuclei, while the red corpuscles 
have none. 




Kg. IT— Hnnum blood 

corpnadee. 

it red. W white. 
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CHAPTER III 
A <»nSKAL VIEW OF THE HEBTODS SYSTEM 

21. The great distinguishing feature separating man 
as an animal from all other animals is, as we have seen, 
his possession of a nervous system of more complex and 
intricate structure than any other in the animal kingdom. 
It is now fully recognized that the nervous system is the 
central, unifying, coordinating element in the human 
oi^anism — that for which all other parts exist and to 
which all are subordinate. In order, therefore, to under- 
stand clearly the part which each portion of the body is 
designed to play in the general plan, it is necessary to 
have some general knowledge of the nervous system, 
while a fuller study of its parts and their functions may 
be postponed to a later period, 

23. Bivlnoiu of the Nervotu System. — Physiologists have 
been accustomed to describe two great divisions of the 
nervous system, called the central or cerehro-ipinal »y»- 
tem, and the ganglionic or gympatketic »y»tem, the first 
having control of sensation and voluntary motion, the 
second presiding over those vital operations not under 
Toluntarj' control, its nerves being in general distributed 
to the internal organs and the blood vessels. It has, 
however, long been understood that there are not two 
i systems, but one. Still, as a matter of conven- 
1 description, the well-known terhis aie generally 
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retained, and the nervous system is 
treated under its twofold aspect, 

23. The Certbro-spinal Syatem is com- 
posed of the brain and the spinal cord, 
with the nerves passing from them to 
the various parte of the body (see Fig. 
1, p. 8, and Fig. 18). 

24. The Brain fills the cavity of the 
skull. It consists of five principal 
parts : (1) the cerebrum ; (2) the oiptic 
tkalami, which are so closely united to 
the cerebrum as to seem to be a part of 
it ; (3) the optic lobes, or corpora quad- 
rigemina^ and crura cerebri; (4) the 
cerebellum, and with it the pong Varolii; 
(5) the medulla oblongata (Figs. 19 and 
20). Looked at from above or from 
the side, the only parte of the brain 
that appear are the cerebrum, a part 
of the cerebellum, and part of the 
medulla oblongata. 

35. Cranial Nerrei. — From the un- 
der surface of the brain arise twelve 
pairs of nerves (Fig. 19), which pass 
through openings in the cranial bones 
and are distributed in a manner to be 
described hereafter. They are of three 
classes : (1) Nerves of special sensa- 
tion ; (2) motor nerves, that is, nerves 
which carry nervous impulses to the 
muscles and cause them to contract; 
Fig. IS. —Brain and and (3) mixed nerves, that is, both sen- 
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Fl^, 19. — TBntral (anterior) •urtace of the br^n. 

26. The spinal Cord and Spinal Nerves. — The spinal 
cord IB a column of soft nervous matter, filling the long 
channel in the spinal col- 
umn (Fig. 18). Thirty- 
one pairs of nerves arise 
from the spinal cord, 
each having two roots, 
— a posterior and an 
anterior root (Fig, 21), ^— 
Upon the posterior root, 
just before it unites with 
the anterior root, is a 

little knot of nervous . , u „ 

a cerebrum, b cerebeUura. 

matter called a spinal c medulla oblongata. 
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ganglion. The anterior roots of spinal nerves contain 
what are called efferent nerve fibers, that is, libers carry- 
ing impulses /rom the nerve center. These are sometimeB 
called motor nerve fibers, because their stimulation usually 
results in motion ; but the 
' term is not strictly accurate, 

since other than motor im- 
pulses may pass over efferent 
nerves. Posterior roots con- 
Fig. 2l.-lH«grMn of orou iw- ^ain afferent nerve fibers, that 
tton o( ipinal cord, iliowinK is, fibers carrying impulses 
iwrvo roott. toward the nerve center. They 

P poBWrior root o( spinal nerve. i n j 

ganglion. A anterior root. are also called »en»ory nerve 
s apina] nerre. Hbers, because when they are 

stimulated feeling or sensation most often results, but other 
impulses than sensory ones may be conveyed by them. 

27. The Sympathetic SyBtem consists of a chain of ganglia 
lying on each side and in front of the spinal column, of 
three main plexuses (or nerve networks) in the cavities of 
the chest and abdomen, of many small ganglia in all parts 
of the body, and of an immense number of fine nerve fibers 
(Fig. 22). Each ganglion of the chain is connected by 
nerve fibers with the one above and the one below, as well 
as with the spinal cord. In general, the number of pairs 
of ganglia corresponds to the number of vertebrae, or seg- 
ments o£ the backbone; but there are only three pairs of 
ganglia in the neck, and in front of the coccyx, or last 
segment of the backbone, there is only a single ganglion. 

28, Gray and White Nervoiu Hatter. — Two kinds of 
nervous matter, easily distinguished by their color, are 
found in the body. In the cerebrum and the cerebellum 
the gray matter is mainly in the surface layer, called the 
cortex, the deeper portions being of white matter ; while in 
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the spinal cord the reverse is the ease, a central column of 
gray matter being surroundetl by white matter (Figs. 23 
aud 24). 
The gan- 
glia are 
composed 
a 1 ra o s tFiR. zir^&MBii 
wholly of tionj* -Pinal wrd, 

gray mat- m«iit of gzaj and 
j.gp_ wMto matMr. 

29. Nerve Cells. — Gray 
nervous matter is made 

Hff.2a.-Cfro.s Motion of the hemisphMW "^P ""^'"1^ "^ "^'^^ "'^^"^ 
of the brain, Bhowing arrangement of (Fig, 25). These vary 
gray ui w ta uatMr. much in size and shape. 

Each sends out one or more branches, or processes, one 
of which forms the central core of a nerve fiber and 
is called the axis cylinder process. A ganglion is a col- 
lection of nerve cells imbedded in nerve fibers. 

30. Nerve Fibera. — Every nerve fiber has connection 
with at least one nerve cell, for its central strand, called 
the axis cylinder, is al- 
ways the axis cylinder 
process of a nerve cell 
(Fig. 26). This is the 
essential, indispensable 
part of the nerve fiber. 
Surrounding the axis cyl- 
inder there is usually a 
layer of white, oil}' mat- 
ter called the medullar^/ 
sheath, and outside of 
that is a thin inclosing membrane called the neurilemma. 
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The last ia continuous for the whole lengtli of the fiber, 
but the medullary sheath is broken at short intervals by 
little spaces called nodes. Some fibers 
have only the neurilemma, and are there- 
fore gray in color ; for it is the medullary 
sheath which gives the characteristic shin- 
ing white appearance to nerves and nerve 
fibers. Those fibers possessing the sheath 
are called medtdlated nerve fibers; those 
without it are called nowmedullated. 



Demonstrations 

6. Tht Brain. — The brain of the aheep will be 
found to be very satisfactory in demonatrating to a 
class the general structure of this portion of the cen- 
tral nervous eystem. The brain of the cat, dog, or 
oi may be used instead. The brain can be removed 
from the skull by sawing away the roof of the latter 
and with a scalpel cutting the attaching membranes 
and nerves. The brain should be prepared some 
days, or even weeks, before it is needed by the class, 
and hardened and preserved in some suitable me- 
dium. Strang alcohol, a 2 to 5 per cent solution of 
formalin (formol) in water, and a 3 to 5 per cent 
solution of bichromate of potash are very good hard- 
ening and preserving reagents. But more satisfactory is the following 
mixture ; 05 per cent alcohol, six parts ; 2 per cent solution of formalin, 
re preserved in a fluid containing for- 
1 water a short time before using, to 
avoid the irritating effects of formalin vapor on the eyes, etc. Where 
possible, each student should be provided with one of the preserved 
specimens. A brain recently reTiioved should be at hand, but it will 
be found to be too soft for much careful study. With care one pre- 
served brain may be made to suffice for an entire class. After exami- 
nation the specimens may be preserved for more detailed study later 
on. In stud3ring the brain follow the descriptions of the general text. 



four parts. When specimens a 
malin, they should be soaked i 
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7. 7%« Spinal Cord. — Procure at a slaughterhouse a spinal cord of 
an ox aud examine it fresh, or preserve it iu one of the fluids men- 
tioned in the preceding section. Preserved portions can be used later 
in a more careful study of the structure of the cord. 

8. The Sympathetic Nervous Syttem. — If the abdominal cavity of a 
d(^, cat, fat, or frog be opened and tbe viscera displaced, thei-e iimybe 
seen on each side of the backbone a white cord with grayish enlarge- 
ments, ganglia. The two cords and their ganglia constitute the main 
chains of the sympathetic system. 

9. Nen-e Fibers. — Tease out with needles in water on a glass slide 
a small piece of a nerve. Even without the aid of a lens the nerre is 
seen to be composed of small, threadlike fibers. Examined with the 
compound microscope the fibrous structure will become more apparent 
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PART II 

CONSCIOUS NERVOUS OPERATIONS: MOTION 
AND SENSATION 

Of many of the processes which have to tlo with man's 
life he is wholly or partly unconscious. The wonderful 
operations of growth and development go on chiefly with- 
out his knowledge. The nerve cells which order and 
direct all the vital activities carry on their work so silently, 
so regularly, so skillfully — without jar or confusion — 
that neighboring cells may not even know that they are 
busy. 

Of other nervous activities a man is fully conscious, and 
without his consciousness the object of those operations 
is not accomplished. A large part of the nervous system 
and a large part of the other tissues and organs of the 
body have for their chief business the production of con- 
scious motion. Other sets of nerves, nerve cells, and 
special organs are employed in bringing about those 
experiences called gentattona. These two objects are 
effected through what may be called consctout nervom 
operations : motion being the result of the action of cer- 
tain nervous impulses upon bones and muscles ; sensation, 
the result of the action of other nervous impulses upon 
the special organs for sensation. 

In order to understand these conscious nervous opera- 
tions it is necessary to study the skeleton and joints, the 
muscular system, the skin as a sense organ, the senses 
of taste, smell, sight, and hearing, and the apparatus for 
speech. 

85 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PBAHEWORE OF THB BODY, OB TBS OSSEOUS STSTBH 

31. Fnaotioiu of the Bonn. — Certain parts of an aDimal 
body are more essential to its existence than others, and 
moi'e important to it« well-being. These portions are of 
especial delicacy in substance and structure, and pecul- 
iarly liable to injury. They therefore require protection. 
For this purpose the more solid substances which make up 
the body are arranged to inclose or shield the softer and 
more delicate parts. 

In one large group of animal forms, called invertebrates, 
which includes insects, inoUusks, crabs, lobsters, etc., the 
outer portion of the body consists usually of a more or 
less hard and tough crust called the exoskeleton, which 
covers the softer parts. But the higher group of animals, 
called vertebrates or backboned animals, to which man 
belongs, possess an inner, bony framework, called the en- 
doskeleton, so arranged as to form a support and a defense 
to the more sensitive and more essential parts. 

In all vertebrates the skeleton consists of a somewhat 
firm but flexible bony column to which are attached the 
bones of the head, the ribs, and the pectoral and pelvic 
girdles, which connect respectively the upper and the 
lower limbs with the trunk (Fig. 27). 

The bones of the skeleton fui-nish the necessary levers 
and points of support for tlie muscles which are the organs 
of motion. 

37 
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32. FroTiuon for Hovement in Different Clasiei of Ani- 
mals. — A distinguishing feature of the animal kingdom 
is the power of voluntary motion, and the ability at some 
period of life to move about from place to place. For this 
purpose the different classes and orders of animals are 
provided with a great variety of mechanical devices. 
Certain aquatic creatures propel themselves by means of 
pulsations in the whole body. Snakes and worms swim 
by the undulations of the body. The squid fiUs a certain 
cavity within itself with water and then suddenly expels 
it, and the force of the ejection moves the body in one 
direction or another, according to the direction of the 
current of water ejected. The jellyfish propels itself 
by drawing in and expelling water from its bell-shaped 

. body. Animalcules move themselves by the rapid vibra- 
tions of innumerable hairlike projections. But all the 
higher forms of animals move by means of muscles and 
ligaments attached to an internal solid framework, or 
skeleton. 

33. The Vertebrate Skeleton. — A careful study of any 
vertebrate skeleton discloses marvelous adaptations for 
accomplishing the two main objects of protection and 
motion. Protection to the vital parts might have been 
secured by means of a rigid, unyielding case, but in order 
to allow motion in all parts of the body also, the skele- 
ton is composed of many separate pieces united together 
by elastic tissues. The whole number of bones in the 
adult man is about 206, while in the child the number is 
yet larger, because, as a child grows older, certain bones 
which are at first distinct (and remain so in the lower ani- 
mals) grow together to form one. For convenience in 
study, the bony framework is divided into two parts called 
the axial skeleton and the appendicular skeleton. 
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34. Axial 8k«leton. — 'i')ie bones of the head, neck, and 
trunk compose tlie axial gkeUton. 

35. The SkoU. — At tlic upper extremity of the vertebral 
column appears the shall (Fig. 28), composed of (I) the 
cranium, the strong 

casket which in- 
closes the most pre- 
cious part of the 
animal structure, — 
the brain — and (2) 
the various bones 
forming the skeleton 
of the face. 

36. The Craniom. 
— In the adult the 
cranium consists of 
eight bones, each 
composed of two 
firm, compact plates 
with a spongy layer 
between. The bones 
which form the arch 
of the head are 
closely joined to- 
gether by irregu- 
larly notched edges, 
the lines of union 
being called guturei. 

The cranial hones are named as follows: 1. The frori- 
tal hone, forming the front of the skull and of especial solid- 
ity and thickness, as most exposed to injury. 2. The 
parietal bones, a pair of thin, flat bones meeting along the 
top of the head. 3. The temporal bones, below the parietal 



Hg. 28.. 


-The ikuU. 


1 trodtftl bone. 


R occipital bone. 


i parietal bone. 
;i temporal bone. 
4 Bjibenoid bone. 


7 superior maxilliuy 

(,il.per jaw) bone. 

8 malar bone. 


etIiiDOld bone. 
10 nasal hone. 


'J lai-lirymal bone. 


11 InFenor niaxil 


Ilary (lower )&w) bone. 
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on each side, and having large openings leading into the 
ear cavities. '4. The gphenoid, forming part of the floor 
of the brain cavity. 5, The ethmoid, forming part of 
the floor in front and joined to many of the facial bones. 
It is perforated for the passage of the olfactory nerves. 
6, The occipital, a large bone at the back of the head and 
also a part of the floor of the skull. It is perforated by 
small holes through which pass nerves, and by a large 
opening called the foramen magnum for the passage of the 
spinal cord to its union with the brain. 

37. The Facial Skeleton consists of fourteen bones: 7. The 
superior maxillary bones, or upper jaw bones, carrying 

. the upper teetli and forming most of the hard palate. 
8. The malar bones, or cheek bones. 9. The lachrymal 
bones, near the inner angle of the socket of the eye, and per- 
forated for the tear ducts. 10, The nasal bones, forming 
the roof of the nose. 11. The inferior mar.illary or lower 
jaw bone. 12. The inferior turbirtate bones, one in each 
nostril chamber. 13. The vomer, forming part of the par- 
tition between the nostrils. 14. The palate bones, which 
complete the skeleton of the hard palate. 

38. The Hyoid. — A small U-shaped bone secured by 
long ligaments to the base of the skull and lying in the 
neck at the root of the tongue, is called the hyoid hone 
(Figs. 79, 80, and 82, pp. 136, 138). It furnishes points 
of attachment for mjiny muscles, 

39. Bones of the Ear. — Tliree minute bones in the middle 
ear (Figs. 74 and 75). the malhiis, the incus, itnd the stapes, 
have to do with the conduction of sound. 

40. The Vertebral Column. — In a man of average stature 
the spinal column is about twenty-eight inclies in length. 
It consists of twenty-six separate bones (Fig. 29). The 
upper part, which iucludes more than half the whole 
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length of the column, 
ia made up of twenty- 
four separate booes, 
each called a vertebra. 

Of these the first 
or upper seven lie in 
the neck and are 
called eervicai verte- 
bra. 

The next twelve 
bones of the spinal 
column are those to 
which the ribs are 
attached. They are 
called the thoracic or 
dorsal vertebrce. 

Next come the lum- 
bar vertebrcB, which 
are larger than any 
other of the movable 
vertebne. They sup- 
port no ribs, but re- 
ceive many large and 
strong muscles. 

Below these is seen 
the sacrum, composed 
in the infant of five 
vertebrse, which in 
the adnlt become one 
bone. To the broad 
spaces on its sides are 
attached the bones of 
the pelvic arch which 



1-7, 1) 1-12, /. 1-5 tervical. dorsal, a 
bar voFtebrcc. 

18 process. 
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supports tiie lower limbs. It has eight openings, which 
communicate with the canal inclosing the spinal cord and 
permit the passage of spinal nerves. 

At the lower end of the spinal column is the coccyx, 
formed by the union of four very small vertebriB into one 
bone. It is that part of the skeleton which in the lower 
vertebi-iite animals forma the tail, 

41. The Vertebwa vary somewhat in form, but are all 

constructed upon the same general plan (Fig, 30). There 

. f :^ I is a stout bony cylinder, called the 

^^jk [ body, or centrum. To this solid cen- 

^^HBfi^^^B trum is attached an arch, called the 

''' Ji^^b ^^1^0 neural arch, which forms, with the 

'f^^f^ back of the centrum, an inclosed 

^ space named the neural ring. The 

successive neural rings form in the 

spinal column a long tube in which 

the spinal cord may safely lie. 

From the back of the neural arch 
extends a long bony projection 
called the spinous process, and the 
successive processes, or spines (Fig. 
29), extending down the backbone, 
give to it the name of spinal column. 
Six other processes project from 
each vertebra: one on each side called transverse pro- 
cesses ; two called anterior articular processes, extending 
forward ; and two called posterior articular processes, 
extending backward, to meet the corresponding processes 
of the neighboring vertebree. These processes form, by 
means of the intervening cushion of cartilage and con- 
necting ligaments, a joint permitting a slight amount of 
motion. 
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Two shallow depressions in the forward portion of the 
centrum of each of the dorsal vertebrie, with correapond- 
ing depressions in the adjoining vertebra, form pits which 
receive the headH of the ribs. Similar depressions at the 
ends of the transverse processes of the dorsal vertebne 
assist in securing the ribs to the spine (Fig. 81). 




Fig. 81.— Artieulfttiou of & pAir of libe to a. Tertobrk. 

ce centrum of the vertebra. r rib. 

Ir ttaaaverse process. co costal cartilage. 

It steruum. 

Between each two adjoining vertebrae are elastic cush- 
ions of fihroeartilage, which assist in providing for motion 
and flexibility in the spinal column and in preventing 
injurious jarring of the brain and spinal cord. 

48. The Atlas and Axis. — The first two cervical vertebrae 
have certain modifications of structure for the sake of 
the freer motion needful in the neck. The atlas or first 
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vertebra (Fig. 32, A') supports the skull, being articulated 
by two shallow hollows (a, S) with corresponding pro- 
jections on the occipital bone above. This permits the 
head to rock back and forth. The atlas has a very small 
body or centrum, and a large neural ring subdivided by 
the transverse ligament. Into the front portion of the 
ring projects the odontoid process^ a thick bony peg arising 
from the axis or second cervical vertebra (Fig. 32, 5). 
Around the odontoid process the atlas rotates, carrying 
the head with it from side to side. 



Hg. 82. 

A atlas. B atlas and axis, a, b articnlatlona witb occipital iMJoe. 

c transTerae ligament, o odontoid process. 

43. By means of the variations in the form of the ver- 
tebrse, and by the four curvatures seen in the spinal 
column, a considerable range of movement is provided for. 
The vertebrae furnish strong support for the great mus- 
cles of the trunk and a safe channel for the spinal cord, 
while a firm but flexible and elastic column is secured for 
the support of the wliole frame. 

44, The Bibs. — Attached by their heads to the tho- 
racic vertebrse are the twelve pairs of slender curved bones 
called ribs (Fig, 33). The upper seven pairs are attached 
in front by costal cartilages to the sternum, or breastbone. 
The next tJiree pairs have their costal cartilages joined 
each to the cartilage of the preceding rib ; while the last 
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two pairs have their front cartilage ends unattached, and 
are therefore called fioating riba. All the rihs have a 
downward sloi)e, their front ends being lower than the 
hinder ones. This per- 
mits of a considerable 
enlargement in the size 
of the cavity of the 
thorax, or, chest, when, 
by the contraction of 
the muscles of the 
chest, the front ends 
of the ribs are raised. 
The object of this will 
be sliown later. 

45. The Storanm, or 
breastbone (Figa. 27 
and 88), supports the 
forward ends of the 
ribs (with the excep- 
tion of the two lowest, 
or floating ribs) by 

means ot the costal „j j, _;,.„,„ ^ „,^ ,j,^^ ^^^ 
cartilages, which give coital outUkgei, itemuni, and Bome ot th« 
more freedom of move- ""^'' ""•*"" 
ment than would be possible were the bones solid to the 
end. The sternum is composed, in the adult, of three 
pieces, the lowest being of cartilage. 

46. The Appendicnlar Skeleton is composed of the pectoral 
girdle, the pelvic girdle, and the bones of the limbs. 

47. The Pectoral Qirdle (Fig- 27) consists of four bones, 
two on each side, — the scapula and the clavicle. The 
scapula, or shoulder blade, is a triangular, nearly flat 
bone lying at the back of the shoulder and not attached 
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directJy to the spinal column. It has a shallow pit at one 
of the upper corners for the end of the humerus, or upper 
arm bone, and a projection to which the other bone of the 
arch, the clavicle, or collar bone, is secured. The clavicle 
is a round, slender bone, attached by its two ends to the 
scapula and the sternum. 

48. The Upper Limbs contain, each, thirty bones. They 
are the humerus, or upi>er arm bone ; the radius and ulna, 
side by side iii the lower arm ; the eight small bones of 
the carpus, or wrist ; the five cylindrical bones of the 
metacarpus, or palm of the hand ; and the phalanges, or 
finger bones, fourteen iu number, two being in the thumb 
and three in each other finger, 

49. The Pelvic Girdle (Fig. 27) is formed by one large 
spreading bone on each side, called the o» innominatum, or 
hip bone. On the outer side is a deep socket for the head 
of the femur. The hip bones are made to support great 
weight and to resist severe shocks. They sustain the 
whole pressure of the trunk and of burdens carried, and 
also receive the force of the various movements of the 
lower limbs, as in running, jumping, cycling, etc. 

50. The Lower Limbs are similar in structure to the 
upper. The femur, or thigh bone, the largest bone in the 
body, corresponds to the humerus ; the HMa and fibula, 
to the radius and ulna. In the ankle are seven tarsal 
hones, and in the arch of the foot five metatarsals, to which 
are added the fourteen phalanges, or bones of the toes. 
There is, besides, a bony disk, imbedded in the great liga- 
ment over the knee, forming a protection to the knee- 
joint, and called the patella, or kneepan. 

61. Observe the provisions in the human skeleton for 
securing firmness and strength to the upright figure. It 
has been found that the arch is the strongest form of 
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structure for a given amount of material. The ahoultler 
arch of tlie skeleton furnishes support to the arms so 
strong that those limbs may be used to lift great weights 
and hurl them through the air, and to perform a great 
variety of labors. The pelvic arch and the arches of the 
foot are also designed to support securely the tall human 
figure and to carry heavy loads. 
52. Table of the Bonea.— 

(.1) Axial Skeleton 

Frontal 1 

Parietal 2 

Temporal 2 

Occipital 1 

Sphenoid 1 

Ethmoid ' 1 



Superior Maxillary 

Inferior Maxillary 

Palate 

Nasal 

Vomer 

Inferior Turbinate 

Lachrymal 

Malar 



! Malleus 
Incus 



. Spinal Column, 29 



Cervical Vertebra 
Dorsal Vertebrie 
Lumbar Vertebrte 
Sacrum 
Coccyx 
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(jB) Appendicular Skrletox 

1. Shoulder Oirdl., 4 I ""'t 

( Scapula 

Humerus 



3. Upper Extremitie: 



3. Pelvic Girdle, 2 



i. Lower Extremities, 60 



Radios 

Carpals 

Metacarpals 

Phalanges 

Oa Innominatum 

Fibula 

Tibia 

Patella 

Tarsals 

Metatarsals 

Phalanges 



53. Cartilage. — In infancy a considerable part of the 
skeleton consists of cartilage, or gristle, which afterward 
becomes ossilied. But there are cartilages — such as the 
external ear, the rings around the windpipe, and the ends 
of various bones — which do not ossify, and ^re known as 
permanent cartilages. Cartilage is a smooth white shining 
tissue of close texture, rarely containing blood vessels. 
It is made up, like the bones, of cells surrounded by the 
intercellular substance which is the product of the living 
cells. A thin layer of cartilage covers the surfaces of 
the bones which come in contact with other bones. Car- 
tilage also serves as padding in various parts of the body. 

54. Connective Tiunes of different varieties serve to com- 
plete the skeleton. They form the strong cords and bands 
and sheets called ligaments, for binding bones together, 
and the tendons which fasten the muscles to the bones. 
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55. Articalationi. — All unions between bones are called 
artieulationg. Some of these allow of moi-e or less move- 
ment; others permit no movement at all. The bones of 
the skull, with the exception of the lower jaw and the 
minute bones belonging to the inner ear, have no motion. 
In most cases their union is formed by means of toothed 
edges which fit into each other, forming irregular lines 
known as serrated suturea. They lessen jar and avert 
injury to the brain. The different vertebrre of the spine 
have a very slight motion upon one another, due to the 
elasticity of the cartilage pads or cushions which sepa- 
rate them. 

56. Joints. — Where two bones are articulated in such 
a way as to permit one bone to glide freely over the 



F^;. 34. — B»U ft&d sockst joint at Up. 

The partB are separated to show Bttacbmeou □( the round ligament. 

other, the union is called a joint. Joints are of vari- 
ous kinds and are adapted to various movements. 
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The ball and socket Joint seen in t)ie shoulder and the 
hip has the end of ono bone fitted into the hollow of 
another, and provides for motion in 
any direction (Figs. 34 and 36). 

The pivot Joint is that in whieli one 
hone rotates round another, as in the 
atlas and axis joint (Fig. 32), already 
I described, and in the rotation of the 
ulna on the radius at their junction 
with the wrist. 

The hinge Joint permits of motion 

in one plane only, as in the joints of 

* the fingers. Some hinge joints have 

provision for additional movements, as 

^'8 jia^HinB^joint ^^ ^^6 elbow (Fig. 35) and in the 

1 humerua. 2 ulna. articulation between the lower jaw 

and the skull. 

67. Synovial Membrane. — The broad, thin ligament sur- 
rounding a joint forms a closed sac. Tliis sac is lined 
with the .8i/}wvial membrane, which secretes a fluid whose 
purpose is to lubricate the joint, as oil lubricates the parts 
of a machine which move upon one another (Fig. 36). 

68. Stmetnre of Bone. — A living bone is tough, strong, 
and slightly elastic. Burned in a fire it retains its size 
and shape, but becomes brittle and easily crumbles to pow- 
der. Soaked for a few days in dilute muriatic acid, it also 
retains its shape, but becomes so flexible that, if one of the 
long bones, it may be tied in a knot. The fire destroys 
the 33 per cent of animal matter in the bone, leaving the 
calcium phosphate, calcium carbonate, and the small quan- 
tities of other salts which constitute the eartliy or mineral 
portion of bone. The acid dissolves out the earthy salts 
and leaves the animal tissues. 
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On examination, one of the long bonea iu a fresh condi- 
tion is seen to be covered at the two ends with smooth 
white articular cartilage, while the shaft is inclosed in a 
sheath of dense white fibrous membrane, called the peri- 
osteum, closely adhering to it. It is on the inner side of 
this membrane that the bone grows, and by it the nutri- 



Fig. 36. ~ Section ot bip joint. 

tion of the bone throughout life is assisted. If the peri- 
osteum is torn away, the bone dies. It covers every part 
of the surface of a bone not covered by the articular car- 
tilage, and into it the fibers of the ligaments extend, being 
BO interwoven as to make an indistinguishable and insep- 
arable junction. 

59. Inner Compositioii of Bone. — If the bone is sawn 
through from end to end, the shaft is found to be hollow, 
with the medullary cavity, as it is called, in the center, 
filled with yellow marrow. The walls of the shaft are 
of a dense, solid structure, except for a thin stratum of 
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Spongy bone around tJie cavity which contains the mar- 
row (lower end of Fig. 37). 

In the enlarged articvlar extremities of the bone, how- 
ever, the reverse is the case. The firm, compact part 
forms only a thin 
layer on the sur- 
face, the rest being 
a loose, spongy net- 
work of bony mat- 
ter, with the spaces 
filled with a soft, 
red substance called 
red marrow. 

Interlacing chan- 
nels, called the Ma- 
vertian canals., run 
through the whole 
substance of a bone, 
in the densest as 
in the more porous 
parts. The perios- 
teum is richly sup- 
plied with blood ves- 
sels, and from them 
minute branches en- 
ter the bone itself 
Fig ST.-Loagitndinal Bectioa of th« uppw and run alone the 
end of the tibia. ,_ , 

Haversian canals. 

Other blood vessels reach the solid portion of the bone 
from within, through the medullary canal of the center of 
the bone, and thus nutriment is conveyed to every part. 

Each Haversian canal is surrounded by a set of hard 
bony plates, and between the plates, or lamella, are Uttle 
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cavities called lacuna, connected by minute canals with 
one another (Fig. lt>, p. 25). Within the lacunie and 
their canals are found little masses of protoplasm called 
bone cells, or bone eorpii»cU». These branching bone cells 
communicate with one another and with the blood vessels 
of the Haversian canals. They are the architects for 
building up the bony fabric. Each cell constructs walls 
which unite with those about tliem to form the solid mass. 
Along with the arteries of the interior bony structure 
very fine nerve fibers have been traced, and lymph vessels 
are found in connection with the blood capillaries within 
the substance of all bones. 

60. Hygiene of Bonet and Jointa. — The science of hygiene 
has to do with all that promot«s normal action of the 
various parts of the body and of the whole mechanism. 
In respect to the bones we need to consider first the con- 
ditions most favorable to their growth. 

61. Bones of the Yoong. — As the skeleton grows it not 
only becomes larger, but also becomes changed in the struc- 
ture of its parts. The bones of an infant are almost wholly 
composed of cartilage, having the form of the completed 
bone, but the flexibility and elasticity of the cartilaginous 
tissue. They become slowly more firm and hard by a 
deposit of solid material furnished by the food, selected 
from the blood and lymph by the living cells in the carti- 
lage and the periosteum. As the bone is built up by the 
deposit of the salts of lime (chiefly calcium phosphate), 
which furnish nearly all the earthy part of bone, the carti- 
lage cells waste away, and their dead matter is carried off 
by the blood. 

62. Importance of Proper Food. — It is evident that the 
food suitable for young chihlien must contain lime and 
phosphorus in proper proportions for making bone. Milk 
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has been found to furnish, in most digestible form, those - 
substances and others needed by the human infant, and 
is for early childhood the complete and perfect food. If 
there is not a sufficient supply of earthy matter in the food, 
the bones of a child remain soft and weak, and are easily 
bent or deformed, as in the disease called rickets. For such 
conditions an abundance of suitable food, with plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine, supplies the cure. 

AlcoTiol and tobacco are particularly to be avoided dur- 
ing the time of growth, as they retard or prevent the full 
development of the bone cells, making the figure stunted 
and enfeebled. Cigarettes are especially harmful. 

63. Deformity to be Guarded Against. — Children permitted 
to walk too early, before the bones are sufficiently hardened, 
may be made permanently bow-legged. They should be 
allowed freedom of movement and plenty of exercise, but 
should not be urged to walk too soon. 

Long-continued pressure upon the bones of children 
may result in deformity. Some tribes of Indians flatten 
the heads of their children by fastening boards upon them. 
Clothing should always be loose ; shoes especially should 
allow room for movement and growth. 

Care should be taken that a child should habitually 
assume correct positions in sitting and standing, and fre- 
quent changes of position are needful. The seat should 
not be too high to permit the feet to rest easily and 
squarely upon the floor, otherwise the bones of the thigh 
may be bent by the weight of the legs. School children 
should he taught to sit upright while writing or studying, 
lest the spine become curved and diseased. Seats and 
desks should be carefully adapted to the child's stature, 
and round shoulders — the most common deformity — 
should be especially guarded against, 
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In standing, the weight should be supported eveoly by 
the two feet. One hip or one shoulder often becomes 
higher than the other, upsetting the finn poise of the 
figure by neglect of this precaution. A teacher should 
see that a child is not kept standing till wearied. 

64. Bones of the Aged. — As the bones of the young con- 
tain an excess of animal matter, so those of the old have 
an excess of mineral substances and are consequently 
more brittle. The aged, therefore, need to guard espe- 
cially against fractures of the bones. Not only are 
their bones more easily broken, they are also healed with 
greater difficulty. In the young and healthy the vital 
processes are more actively carried on, and the busy bone 
cells go swiftly to work to repair a breakage, throwing 
out first around the injured parts a soft repairing material 
in which bony matter is afterward deposited ; but in the 
aged the bone cells work slowly, and a broken bone ia 
sometimes never fully restored. 

65. Broken Bonei. — The two ends of a broken bone 
should be brought together into their correct position as 
Boon as possible, before inflammation and swelling render 
this difficult. Of course a skillful surgeon should be 
called to " set " a broken bone ; but there may be delay, 
— the patient may have to be carried some distance. In 
such cases care should be taken to prevent injury to the 
surrounding parts from the fractured ends of the bone. 
A limb should be bound to a strip of board or even an 
umbrella as a tempoi'ary splint. 

66. Injohes to Joints. — Dislocation of a joint stretches 
or breaks the ligaments and other membranes around 
it, producing inflammation. This renders examination 
and putting in place difficult, and a dislocated joint 
should therefore be restored to [ilace as soon as the need- 
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ful skill can be procured. A sprain, which is a sudden 
wrenching or straining of the ligaments not sufficient to 
dislocate the joint, is often as serious as a dislocation. 
Neither should be neglected or treated lightly. InSamma- 
tion, if not checked, sometimes results in the destruction 
of the synovial fluid and the coverings of the ends of the 
hones in the joints, and consequently in permanent stiff- 
ness of the joint. Immediate and long-continued rest is 
imperative, and competent surgical advice should usually 
be secured. 

Demonsteations and Experiments 

10. The Sketelon. — For the study of the osseous system there ahoiild 
be accessible to the student a mounted human skeleton. In abgeoce 
of this, a mounted skeleton of a cat or dog may be used. Where the 
school property does not include a skeletou of any kind, the enthusi- 
astic teacher will provide one. This can be very quickly done as fol- 
lows. Clean most of the flesh from the skeleldn of a cat, dog, or 
I'abbit; boil the partly cleaned skeleton in "liquid soap," one part, 
and water, four parts, for forty minutes, then for tliirty minutes in 
liquid soap and water, equal parts ; cool the skeleton in cold water ; 
clean with a brush and allow to dry. The liquid soap is made by 
dissolving 12 grams of saltpeter and 75 grams of white soap in a mix- 
ture of 2000 cubic centimeters of water and 150 cubic centimeters of 
strong ammonia. 

The skeleton may be studied without any attempt at mounting it. 
The student should follow the text of this chapter, identifying each 
bone as it is described. The teacher will find it pi'ofitable to have each 
student " demonstrate " the whole or a certain part of the skeleton, 
i.e. point out and name the various parts without any reference to the 
text and without leading questions from the teacher. 

n. Cartilage. — At a meat market, bones can l:>e procured which 
will show hyaline cartilage on their articular surfaces. At a slaughter- 
house can be obtained the windpipe, ears, costal cartilages, etc., of 
various animals, and the general appearance and purposes of the dif- 
ferent varieties of cartilage can be shown from them. To show the 
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minute structure of cartilage, cut Tery thin nectiona with a razor from 
the articular surface of a fresh bone of a young animal, mount in 
normal salt solution, and examine with the compound microscope. 

12. Structure of Bone. — Procure, at a meat market, a leg bone of 
some animal and compare it in appearance with a similar bone that 
has been exposed to the weather for months. Ohserve the pink color 
of the fresh bone, and the fibrous periosteum that covers it. Saw 
the two bones open lengthwise and observe the marrow cavity in each. 
Notice the compact shaft of each, and the cartilage on the articular 
surface of the fresh bone. 

13. Minute Structure of Bone. ~- Mounted sections of bone may be 
procured of dealers in microscopical supplies, or the teacher may pre- 
pare them by sawing thin pieces from the shaft of a dry weaUiered 
boue and then filing them down till they are extremely thin. They 
may be mounted in water on a slide and examined with the micro- 
scope. But a better way is to dry the sections thoroughly, after care- 
fully washing them in alcohol, and then to mount them in Canada 
balsam that has been evaporated until it solidifies on cooling. The 
sections should be quickly placed in the hot balsam upon a clean slide, 
covered with a cover glass, and cooled to harden the balsam. 

14. Composition of Bone. — Two pieces of the same fresh bone or two 
similar fresh bones should he obtained. Burn one piece in a fire for 
several hours till it turns completely white. All the animal matter 
has been removed. Place the other piece of bone in weak muriatic 
acid (10-15 per cent strength) for several days to decalcify. It becomes 
soft, owing to the removal of the mineral matter. Observe the brittle- 
ness of the burned bone, and the toughness and flexibility of the other 
piece. Place the burned bone in the muriatic acid, and burn the piece 
of decalcified bone. What is left? 

15. Joint! — The various kinds of joints can be demonstrated on a 
skeleton. The actual movements that occur at those joints should be 
performed by the student in corresponding joints of his own body. 

16. Dissection of a Joint. — Procure a leg joint of a sheep and show 
the possible movements of the bones that form the joints, Observe the 
tendinous attachments of muscles, also the ligaments that hold the 
bones tc^ether. Cut through the ligaments and open the joint cavity. 
Notice the synovial fluid, and the cartil^e on the articular surfaces 
of the bones. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE HUSCULAR SYSTSH 

67. Though the skeleton preserves the shape of the 
body, the muscles with the surrounding fat fill out the 
figure, giving roundness and grace of outline. Muscles 
and bones, with the tendons and ligaments connecting 
them, constitute the organs of motion and locomotion: 
they are the apparatus by means of which the nervous 
system acts when the object sought is movement; as the 
stomach, liver, blood vessels, kidneys, and other parts 
of the digestive system are the appai'atus wliieh the nerv- 
ous system uses for the 
purpose of nutrition, 

66. The Hnsoles are the 
lean part of meat. They 
make up that part of the 
body which we call flesh. 
When a muscle is exam- 
ined, it is found to consist 

of small fibers bound to- „. „„ , „ , . ■ . 

Fig. 39. — Bundles ol stnaUj 
gether in bundles (!■ ig. mascle cut acroBs. 

39), eacll bundle l)eing Sf several bnndlea bound together into 
, . .1- i_ .ll larjrer buudles to make up the muscle. 

wrapped in a thin sheath 

of areolar tissue, called perimysium^ while each minute 
fiber of which a bundle is composed has also its mem- 
branous sheath, called the Barcolemma. 
m 
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69. CliUBiflcation. — The muscles are divided into two 
classes, usually called tlie voluntary and tlie involuntary 

muscles, tlie first being under the con- 
trol of the will, while the second are not. 
There is also a difference under the 
microscope between the two classes of 
muscles. Voluntary muscular tissue 13 
composed of fibers which are marked by 
alternate dark and light stripes. They 
Kg 40.— PiscBsof *''^ called striated or striped muscular 
■tri&wd miucle fibers fFie. 40). The fibers which com- 
pose the involuntary muscles are, as a 
rule, destitute of these markings and 
are called plain muscular fibers (Fig. 
41). 

Certain exceptions to the above rule 
Tlie muscles of the heart, though not 
under tlie control of the will, are made up of striped 
muscular fibers ; and also the muscular fibers found in 
the pharynx, part of the esophagus, and in the internal 
ear, though involuntary, have the structure of voluntary 
muscle fiber. On the other hand, the ciliary muscles, 
by which the eye is accom- 
modated for seeing objects 
at different distances, are tlg.41.—naiiiiiiTi8cIe fiber, 
under the control of the ^ n^a^a^. 

will, though composed wholly of plain or unstriped 
muscle fibers. 

Some striped muscles, like those of respiration and of 
the eyelids, are partly voluntary and partly involuntary. 

70. Voluntary Htuoles. — These are also called skeletal 
muscles, because they constitute the muscular apparatus 
attached to the bones. Each muscle is usually larger in 



Showing ths spin- 
dle - shaped nuclei 
and crosa-Striatlons. 
At tbe left above ia 
the rounded end of a 
fiber. 

should be noted. 
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the middle than at the ends, and the swollen middle 
portion is called the betlt/. The belly is usually unat- 
tached, but the two ends are secured to the 
bones by tendons which are continuous 
with the connective tissue of the muscle , 

(Kig. 42). 

Between the small fibers of the bundles 
which make up a muscle is a little loose 
areolar tissue in which are distributed the 
blood vessels and nerves for the muscle. 

71. Hnflole Cells or Hoscle Fibers. — It is in 
the microscopic threads of the muscle that 
the peculiar power of contraction lies. 
These are variable in length and thick- 
ness, but are said to average, in voluntary 
muscles, -g^ of an inch in diameter and 
about one inch in length. They are cylin- 
drical in shape, with rounded ends (Fig. 
40), and aa a rule do not branch. In 
the muscles of the face and tongue, how- 
ever, the muaele fibers divide into many pi-42_Bio«M 
branches. miuels. 

Each muscle fiber, or cell, consists of the i tendinouB ends. 
sarcolemma and a soft, semifluid material of ^ ^' 
alternate light and dark disks, called the contractile sub- 
gtance. Just beneath the sarcolemma are several long 
oval nuclei. 

72, Herve Endings in Hnsole Fiber. — It is impossible to 
treat of mu-scles and their action without including some 
study of the other sort of irritable tissue, nervous tissue, 
upon which muscular action depends. 

The sarcolemma of each muscle fiber is pierced by a 
branch of a nerve fiber. The primitive sheath or neuri- 
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lemma (the inclosing membrane of the nerve fiber) becomes 
. continuous with the sarcolemma, and the axis cylinder of 
the nerve fiber branches many 
times, the ramifications end- 
ing in a flat or branched layer 
P^^ of protoplasm containing nu- 
clei. These terminal nerve 
organs are called etid plates 
(Figs. 43 and 44). 

73. How a HoBcle Contraots. 
— A muscle contracts or be- 
comes shorter in proportion to 
its length, without change in 
bulk, under the influence of stimulus. It is the office of 
the nerves of the muscles to carry to them their natural 
stimulus, but muscles also 
contract under the action 
of other stimuli; for in- 
stance, in consequence of 
a sudden blow or pinch, 
when heat is applied sud- 
denly, when certain chemi- 
cal substances are dropped 
upon them, or when an 
electric shock is conducted 
to them. 

In living animals the 
muscles are always more 
or less contracted. This 
is due to the nervous influence which they constantly 
receive. If their nerves are cut or destroyed, the mus- 
cles lengthen. This tension of the muscles keeps them 
ready for immediate action. When a nervous impulse 
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reaches a muscle, the numerous brandies of the nerve 
— one for each individual muscle cell — distribute the 
stimulus to all parts at practically the same instant. 
The end plates are situated in each muscle fiber near 
the middle between the two ends, and the fiber begins 
there to contract. The two ends draw toward each 
other ; the fiber becomes swollen and shorter. In the 
muscle as a whole contraction is simply the sum of the con- 
tractions of all the miuute fibers which compose it. In 
the muscla fiber contraction appears to be some compli- 
cated movement of the molecules which produces a change 
in the appearance of the stripes. It is found that in 
those places where swift and rapid contraction is called 
for, the muscular tissue has almost invariably the striped 
fibers. 

74. When a muscle is made to contract by a single 
electric shock, or by other artificial means, the movement 
is sudden and brief. Voluntary muscle, however, under 
its natural nervous stimulus, never contracts with a 
twitch. Its action is rather that of continued gentle 
vibration, called tetanus, such as follows a rapid series 
of electric shocks which leave no time for relaxation. 
The nervous stimulus comes to the muscle in a quick 
succession of impulses, — about twenty in a second, — so 
that one vibration is succeeded by a second before the 
first has ceased to agitate the muscle cell. 

76. Internal Chang^es in Husole nnder Stimnlus. — Some of 
the energy set free by a contracting muscle appears as work 
done, weight lifted, etc., while a considerable amount 
becomes heat, for the temperature of muscle always rises 
under contraction. Certain chemical changes also ap- 
pear. Variable amounts of carbonic acid and lactic acid 
are set free, and oxygen is used up. Electric changes 
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lasting for some time are also produced in the muscle 
by its contraction. These are shown by the use of a 
delicate galvanometer. 

76. Another important effect upon itself of a muscle's 
contraction is what we call fatigue of the muscles, that is, 
a lack of readiness to respond to stimulus. This is due 
to the using up of the material in the muscles which was 
available for the production of energy, and still more to 
the accumulation of waste matter — the product of the 
activity of the muscles. Experiments have shown that it 
is not the muscle itself which first becomes too much 
fatigued for contraction. Nor is the seat of fatigue in 
the nerve, but in the end plate within the muscle cell. The 
fatigue is relieved by even a brief rest, and such relief is 
absolutely necessary to the health of tlie muscles. Even 
the muscles of the heart, that organ which works cease- 
lessly from the beginning of life to death, have a period 
of rest after each beat. 

77. External Effect* of KoBonlar Contraction and Belazation. 
— The purpose of muscular contraction is the production 
of motion. The contraction and relaxation of the muscular 
walls of the heart keep the blood in constant movement ; 
the various other vital processes are also dependent upon 
more or less constant motion in the tissues and organs of 
the body, and all our outwai-d activities are likewise the 
results of the shortening and lengthening of the innumer- 
able strands of muscular tissue. 

Muscular power, or the amount of force which a mus- 
cle can supply, varies with its health and vigor, and with 
its form. The thickest muscles can lift the heaviest 
load. Those having the longest strands can move a 
weight the greatest distance. Hence the human body 
possesses both long, slender muscles, and short, stout ones, 
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as well as those of ftll sizes and lengths between. Many 
muscles which we might at first think to be long are 
really short, but appear long because of the long tendons 
by which they are attached to the bones. Many of the 
muscles which move the fingers, for example, have their 
bellies in the forearm, and are attached to the small bones 
of the fingers by long, slender tendons. The force with 
which muscles contract is sometimes very great. A human 
muscle one square centimeter (.15 square inch) in section 
can raise a weight of 5t)70 grams or 200 ounces. 

When a muscle contracts, its two ends are drawn nearer 
together, and hence draw toward each other the parts to 
which the ends of the muscle or its tendons are attached ; 
the belly of the muscle becomes swollen, and in strong 
contraction the whole muscle becomes tense and hard. 

78. Contraction is speedily followed by relaxation. The 
stimulating force ceases to be supplied, and the muscle 
returns to a state of rest. If the hand has been raised by 
the contraction of the biceps muscle on the inner side of 
the humerus, it will fall under the action of gravitation 
when that contraction ceases and the muscle becomes 
passive. In order that the hand may be drawn down 
with force the action of the triceps muscle at the back of 
the humerus is needed. Muscles can give a powerful pulU 
but they cannot pv.»k. Very generally, therefore, they 
are arranged so that muscles which cause movement in 
one direction are opposed by those which cause movement 
in the opposite direction. 

79. Dead KiiMle. — The muscles of a dead body, or 
muscles which have been removed from a living body, 
gradually undergo a marked change, which results in 
the stifEening known as rigor mortis. That which was 
translucent becomes more opaque, most of the natural 
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elasticity disappears, and a hard, rigid condition sets in, 
accompanied by more or less contraction. This is due to 
a coagulation of the protoplasm of the muscle cells, simi- 
lar to the clotting of blood. Migor mortis passes away 
after a time, and the dead body becomes soft and flabby 
— a sign of approaching decay. 

80. Flsia or InTolontary Hiuclea. — Though the plain 
muscles are not under the control of the will, they still 
have nervous connection with the central nervous system. 
Most of the nerves supplying the organs having plain or 
unstriped muscular tissue come from the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system; but from every ganglion of the sympathetic 
chain nerve libers communicate with the brain and spinal 
cord. The muscles of the blood vessels, lymphatics, 
glands, and other internal organs, are of unstriped struc- 
ture, and carry on their work without affecting conscious- 
ness. Their action under stimulus is similar to that of 
the skeletal muscles, but takes place much more slowly. 

81. Plain Hiucle Piberg. — Plain muscles are made up, 
like skeletal muscles, of bundles of fibers, and these of 
muscle cells. The cells, however, differ from those of the 
voluntary muscles. They are long, spindle-shaped fibers, 
having a rod-shaped nucleus in the center (Fig. 41). The 
nerves of plain muscle fibers do not end in end plates, but 
form plexuses, or networks, which ramify between and 
around the muscle fibers. The nerves of the heart mus- 
cles end as do those of the unstriped muscles. 

82. Khythmic and FerlBtaltic Korements of Involuntary Has- 
ole. — One of the characteristics of involuntary muscles is 
a tendency to alternate regular periods of activity and 
rest. The heart is the most familiar illustration of this 
rhythmical tendency, hut it is seen in some other organs, 
and especially in some of the lower animals. 
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Tbe peristaltic actioD of plain muscle is seen in the 
small iiitestiDe and in other parts of the alimentary canal. 
When any part of the tube is stimulated, a circular con- 
traction results, which slowly passes along in a wavelike 
manner through the length of the tube. In tbe diges- 
tive tract this movement serves to drive the food onward, 

83. Involuntary muscle, as a rule, contracts more slowly 
than voluntary muscle. It contracts, not with a tetanus 
like that of voluntary muscle, but with a single, much 
prolonged contraction. 

84. Hechanism of Movement — The power of the muscles 
to change their form carries with it the power to change 
the positions of the bones and other parts of the body to 
which they are attached, and hence to change the positions 
of the different parts in respect to one another and to move 
the whole frame from place to place. 

When a part of the body is moved at a joint, the bone 
which is moved acts as a lever. A lever is a stiff bar 
which can be moved round a fixed point, or fulcrum. 
Three classes of levers are known to the science of 
mechanics, depending upon the position of the fulcrum 
with reference to the weight to be moved and the power 
which produces the motion. In the first class the fulcrum 
is between the weight and the power, as in using a crowbar 
to lift the edge of a stone. In the second class the ful- 
crum is at one end, the power at the other, and the weight 
between them. In the third class the fulcrum is at one 
end, the weight at the other, and the power is applied 
between the two. All three forms of levers are found in 
the human body, though the levers of the third class are 
the most numerous (Fig, 45). 

85. Lever of the First Class. — The action of a lever of 
the first class is seen in the straightening of the bent arm. 
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The muscle at the back of the humerus applies the power. 
It is attached by tendons to the aciiputa and to the hinder 
side of the humerus, while the tendon into which the lower 
end of the muscle narrows is inserted into the end of the 
ulna at the elbow, which is more than an inch above the 
articulation of the ulna with the humerus. By its contrac- 
tion the muscle pulls the upper end of the ulna upward, draw- 
ing down the hand, which is the weight at the lower end of 
the ulna, and straightening the joint. I'he fulcrum is at 
the elbow joint, between the hand and the power at the 
upper end of the ulna. 




Tig. 45.— thagramof tbe foot. iUw)tr«tiiig levare of Uia thrae olMara. 

I tapping tbe toe on the floor. II rising on the toes. 

Ill lifting a weight with tbe toes. 

86. Lever of the B«oond Class. -~ When the body is raised 
on the toea (Fig. 46, II) the action of a. lever of the second 
class is seen. The weight is that of the whole body sup- 
ported by the foot at the ankle, while the power operates 
through the muscles of the ealf of the leg at the heel, the 
toes acting as the fulcrum. 

87. Lever of the Third Cla«. — When the body lying on 
the ground is mised to a sitting posture, a lever of the 
third class is used. The head and body are the weight, 
the fulcrum is '^t the hip joints, and the power is applied 
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between the two by the muscleB which pass from the front 
of the thigh to the hip hones. The raising of the hand by 
bending the elbow joint is perhaps a clearer example of 
the lever of the thii-d claas. The weight is at the end of 
the forearm, the fulcrum is at the ellww, 
and the power is between, at the point 
on the radius where ia inserted the muscle 
which lies on the front of the humerus. 

88. Cotfrdinatioii of Kiuoiilar Action. — 
Our ordinary movements involve the use 
of many different muscles, and very com- 
plicated action of levers and cords. Even 
simply to stand erect requires strong ten- 
sion of certain muscles and ligaments 
pulling against one another. The mus- 
cles on the front of the thigh contract to 
keep the knee from bending, while the 
ligaments of the joint prevent it from 
bending the wrong way. The muscles 
on the front of the leg contract to keep 
the body from falling backward, and those 
at the back contract to keep it from fall- 
ing forward. In the same way the trunk 
is balanced on the thigh bones by the 
muscles passing from the body to the 
thigh in front and back, while a particu- Tigr.M.— DUgnun 
larly strong ligament, crossing the hip ^J^/ "^i^ 
joint from the pelvis to the thigli hone, tend to keep the 
keeps the extra backward weight of the ^^ *""*' 
trunk from destroying tlie balance of the frame. At the 
back of the neck are the muscles which give to the head 
its erect and graceful poise, while many ligaments bind it 
to the spinal column (Fig. 46). 
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89. Ill order to maintain all the nice adjustment aad 
balance of muscular force constantly demanded, the brain 
and nerves must be continually at work. Just enough 
stimulus must be supplied to each set of muscles and 
supplied at exactly the right moment or something 
will at once go wrong. This harmony of muscular, ac- 
tion and regulation of the complex relations between 
the hundreds of muscles in the body is called coor- 
dination. It is easy to show that it depends upon the 
nervous system. 

If one falls asleep or receives a blow which " stuns " 
the brain, the muscles are relaxed, and, unless supported, 
the body falls to the ground. Sudden nervous or emo- 
tional excitement, as surprise, grief, or fear, may cause 
the muscles of the heart to stop their action and the body 
to fall in a " faint." In some cases the effect of sight 
upon the brain is to destroy the power to control the 
muscles, aa when the sight of the moving waves of lake 
or ocean renders one giddy. The perception of certain 
odors may have the same effect, and in many other ways 
the control of the muscles is affected by that which affects 
the central nervous system. 

The study of the brain has shown that the cerebellum 
is the great center for the coordination of muscular move- 
ment and especially of those muscular actions which have 
to do with maintaining the equilibrium of the body. 

90. Exhanstion of HnscleB. — Even when we are quite 
awake, and the brain is active, our muscles sometimes refuse 
to act. Muscular fiber cannot contract continuously for a 
long time. It must have periods of rest. That is tlie 
reason we require frequent changes of position, one set 
of muscles being thus allowed to rest while another set 
is called into action. If a weight be held out at arm's 
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length from the shoulder, the muscles of the arm Boon 
become exhausted and incapable of sustaining the weight. 
But a moment's rest restores the contractile power, and 
the weight may again be held 
out. 

91. Koscle Waste. — When a 
muscle contracts certain cliem- 
ical changes take place in the 
substance of its cells. Some 
of the matter in the muscular 
fiber becomes oxidized, and 
new substances are formed 
which are harmful to the body 
if not removed. These are 
called waste products, and that 
which appears in largest quan- 
tity is carbon dioxide. These 
waste products are taken up 
by the blood wliieh flows along 
the muscle cells and are Anally 
removed from the body by Hg.«._Di^^of u«p.m*f 
means, mainly, of the lungs « uarvoiu impnlM wUcb n- 
and the kidneys. If the waste ^i„ „ ^^.j^^ Men rtto Ui. 
matter is not removed, the 
effect soon appears in the cen- 
tral nervous system, to which 
the poison is carried by the 
blood. 

92. Volnntary Hovement. — 
Let us suppose that a man ^ "!»''= ihaiami. 

seeing an apple witliin reacli puts forth his hand to take 
it (Fig, 47). In such a case the light from the apple 
enters the organ of sight and stimulates the nerve endings 
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appropriated to vision. The nervous irritation is con- 
ducted by the optic nerve to that part of the brain con- 
cerned in perception by means of the eye. The nervous 
center is affected, and the nervous impalse is passed on, 
by some unknown process which we speak of as the action 
of the will, to the nerve fibers running down the white 
columns of the spinal cord. These convey the impression 
to the anterior horn of the gray matter of the cord, where 
lie the motor cells from which arise the motor roots of the 
spinal nerves. From the motor cells a new nervous 
impulse goes forth to certain muscles of the arm and 
hand. The muscular cells of such muscles contract, the 
bones are moved at the joints, and the apple is seized. 
This is voluntary muscular action. 

93. Rsflez HoTemant. — The voluntary musclea often act 
without receiving any nervous impulse from the brain. 




Tig. 4B. — Diagram of the paXh of % limpla nerroua raflex action. 

and without any conscious purpose. Suppose the man in 
putting out his hand to take the apple is stung upon the 
finger by a wasp not before perceived. The end organ 
of sensation in the finger sends the impression of pain 
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along the afferent »en»ory nerve through the posterior nerve 
root to the cells of the spinal cord, and an impulse is at 
once sent forth along efferent motor fibers to the muscles 
of the hand and arm, which promptly jerk the hand away 
(Fig. 48). 

A great multitude of reflex actions are possible to the 
muscles, and one of the chief functions of the spinal cord 
is to act as a center of reflex action. 

94. Automatic XoTement. — Action of the muscles often 
occurs without any obvious stimulation of the nerves from 
without. That is, the nervous impulse may apparently 
arise in the nerve center itself, and efferent, or outgoing 
influences are not preceded by afferent, or incoming influ- 
ences. Such changes often occaf rhi/tkmically — activity 
and rest, or diminished activity, following each other in 
regular alternation — as in the movement of the muscles 
of respiration ; and this characteristic is believed to be 
due to certain rhythmic changes which take place in some 
of the nervous material of the medulla oblongata. 

95. The Hnscolar Sense. — It is not motor nerve fibers 
only that are distributed to the muscles ; the muscles 
receive sensory fibers also which pass to the posterior 
roots of the spinal nerves and convey impressions from 
the muscles to the spinal cord and thence to the brain. 
These impressions are called the muscular seme. They 
assist our judgments of weight, and inform the brain of 
the general condition of the muscles. 

96. Hygiene of the Knsclea. — Muscles increase in size 
and in strength by appropriating suitable material from 
the food, and by use. If ill fpd and inactive, they 
become small and weak. If one limb is made useless from 
disease or injury, — as when a bone is broken, — its 
muscles shrink and grow soft, so that the unused limb 
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becomes perceptibly smaller, and, of course, weaker than 
its fellow. 

97. EzerciH is indispensable to health of muscles. 
Growing children need much active exercise for develop- 
ing and hardening the muscles, and all healthy children 
crave it. Nothing is better than running and walking for 
promoting the growth of the muscles, for developing the 
power of the lungs and the heart, and so for aiding both 
the free circulation of the blood and its purification, by 
means of which the nutrition of the whole body is stimu- 
lated. Those who exercise much in the open air (which 
is always best) have, as a rule, good appetites, for food 
is needed to repair the waste caused by the exercise. 

Many diseases are prevented, and some are cured, by 
suitable exercise. A brisk walk of several miles taken 
regularly every day would alone do much to keep the 
whole body in normal condition. If it is impossible to 
go out of doors for the needful amount of exercise, the 
indoor conditions should be as nearly as possible like 
those without. Fresh air and light should be freely 
admitted to the rooms used, additional clothing being 
put on when necessary. 

Rowing, swimming, boxing, horseback riding, climbing, 
sweeping, cycling, etc. are of value in strengthening the 
muscles of the limbs, chest, and back. A large, strong 
chest, wherein the lungs have plenty of room for an abun- 
dance of pure air, is not likely to belong to a consumptive 
person. 

It is desirable that exercise should be chosen which 
develops both sides of the body. Throwing a ball with 
one hand, if indulged in to excess or without sufQcieut 
exercise of other sorts, sometimes causes irregular devel- 
opment of the body, and curvature of the spine may fol- 
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low. Certain kinds of spinal curvature are cured by 
wisely chosen exercise. 

98. EzeTciie in the Cold. — For a healthy person nothing 
so well develops the whole system and hardens the con- 
stitution as regular, vigorous, and ^reeable exercise in the 
cold. Hence outdoor winter sports and occupations 
should be encouraged. Skating, sliding, snowballing, 
and swimming are excellent as promoters of health. 

99. Time for Exercise. — Some times are better than 
others for taking exercise. The morning is usually best 
for the severer forms, because the whole system is then 
refreshed and vigorous. In the evening one who has 
been engaged in physical toil does not need exercise, but 
rest ; while one whose occupation is mental labor or sed- 
entary business will be rested and refreshed and prepared 
for sound sleep by exercising judiciously in the open air 
after the day's work is done. 

When the muscles are called into use they require more 
blood than when at rest, that the waste which results 
from exercise may be repaired. This extra supply of 
blood is drawn from other parts of the body, and the 
demands of the muscles may retard the performance of 
other physiological functions — since the total amount of 
blood is practically invariable. This is why the muscles 
should not be vigorously exercised for an hour or two, at 
least, after meals, and not immediately before. Digestion 
requires an increased flow of blood to the alimentary canal 
and digestive glands, and if the process is impeded by a 
drain of the vital fluid to other parts, harm will result. 

100. Training. — The scientific development of the mus- 
cular system under " training " for particular purposes of 
sport, or in a well-equipped gymnasium, may have excel- 
lent results for those who are able to avail themselves of 
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such facilities. But the number of such pereoDs is com- 
paratively smalt, and as those who exercise in a gymna- 
sium are usually, and ought always to be, under the guid- 
ance of a qualified instructor, advice as to the use of the 
gymnasium apparatus is not needed here. 

101. The HealthfnlneBs of Work. — While all due stress 
should be laid upon the healthfulness of recreative exer- 
cise, it should not be forgotten that the human machine 
is the most skillfully designed and constructed apparatus 
ever made for accomplishing an immense variety of differ- 
ent kinds of work. The man whose daily employment 
brings into play his various muscles under conditions of 
reasonable comfort, and without overfatigue, may live a 
healthful life without paying any attention to the preced- 
ing suggestions. If that employment is carried on in the 
open air, and is such that he finds interest and enjoyment 
in it, he is still more fortunate. All the good effects of 
the most carefully devised systems of physical culture 
may be gained from a judiciously varied scheme of work, 
and the pleasure of being able by one's own effort to 
create some useful or beautiful or worthy product for the 
enrichment of the world may be a tonic even more health- 
fully stimulating than the most successful atiiletie con- 
test. The varied round of household duties, sometimes 
prescribed by a wise and skillful physician, has in many 
cases brought health to a feeble, languid, ailing woman. 
The effort which the idle rich man sometimes puts forth 
in the way of exercise, that he may secure an appetite for 
his dinner, would be still more promotive of health if 
turned to some useful purpose. 

The man whose business does not permit the proper 
activity of all the muscles must necessarily give thought 
and time to supply the deficiency. But to the great mass 
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of mankind it is happily possible to get all needful exer- 
cise while doing useful work. 

102. The NerTons System as inrolred in Hniciilar Ezeroiu. 
— We have already learned that contraction of voluntary 
muscular tissue depends upon the stimulus brought to 
each minute muscle cell by a nerve fiber. Without such 
atiraulus a. man's limbs are motionless and the whole frame 
a lifeless mass. If the nervous system is enfeebled by 
disease or by exhaustion, the action of the muscles becomes 
weakened or deranged. The disease called Saint Vitus't 
dance, which causes muscular movements beyond the con- 
trol of the will, is not a disease of the muscles, but of the 
nerves. So in other disorders which derange the action 
of the muscles, the real trouble is seldom with the muscu- 
lar tissue itself. The direct effect of muscular activity, 
as suggested in section 91, is to poison the nervous cen- 
ters. The greater the demand upon the muscle in the 
way of rapid and frequent contraction, the greater the con- 
sumption of living material and the greater the amount of 
poisonous, dead, waste matter which passes into the circu- 
lation. These waste products, if not promptly removed 
from the system through the excretory organs, are found 
to have a powerful injurious effect upon the central nerv- 
ous system, an effect that is soon manifest in the weak- 
ened action of the muscles themselves, 

Anything, therefore, which affects injuriously the nerv- 
ous system interferes with the free and easy play of the 
muscles. And, conversely, anything which promotes a 
high level of health in the nervous system is an aid to mus- 
cular vigor also. Exercise undertaken for the carrying 
out of some worthy purpose — a purpose in which '■'—^ 
mind is deeply interested and the whole man enr*S^° ~~ 
is tJie most healthful exercise ; while that whicb^^ dislikea 
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or entered upon indifferently and listlessly is found to 
have little or no invigorating power. 

103. Effect of Alcohol and Other Stimulanta and Narcotics 
upon Hnsoolar Action. — The most serious effects of the 
excessive use of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, opium, chloral, 
and other narcotic drugs are felt by the nervous system 
and will be most fully treated when we come to the special 
Btudy of that part of the human organism. But it is well 
to notice here how those substances influence the organs 
of motion. 

No one who has ever seen a drunken man in the stage pre- 
ceding that of stupor can have failed to observe the uncer- 
tainty of his muscular movements : the shaking hand, the 
staggering gait, the thick, indistinct utterance. These 
effects are due to what Is called the exeemve use of alco- 
holic drinks, and no one doubts that in large quantities 
they act injuriously upon the system. Alcohol deranges 
the action of the muscles by its influence upon the. nervous 
system, causing defective regulation of the supply of nerv- 
ous force to the several muscles. As to whether it is pos- 
sible to use alcohol in small amounts without impairing 
the perfection and vigor of muscular action, there is one 
very significant fact: that men in training for severe mus- 
cular exertion in athletic contests are strictly forbidden 
the use of alcohol in any form and in any quantity, 
whether or not they have been previously accustomed to 
such indulgence. As the rules for such training are the 
result of long and wide experience and most careful study, 
it is safe to conclude that alcohol at least does not promote 
strength, endurance, or precision of muscular movement. 

It is very common for a person accustomed to a nioder- 
e of alcoholic beverages to suffer from tremor of the 
hands, dt"'^ ^^ ^'''^ "^^ control over the muscles, ho that 
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he is disabled from manual work requiring dexterity or 
skill. Sometimes an additional gla^s of liquor seema 
to steady the hand for a time, hut tne ghakiness soon 
returns, 

104. Tobatico and other narcotics also affect muscular 
activity through their effect upon the nerves. All nar- 
cotics have as their natural, characteristic influence the 
paralyzing of some of the nerve centers. Aa medicines 
they may give relief from pain and so act beneficently 
under skillful application. Tobacco has a special effect 
upon the nerve centers regulating the action of the 
muscles of the heart, making that action irregular and 
less vigorous. This is particularly true of the young, and 
it is not very uncommon for boys addicted to excessive 
cigarette smoking to develop serious disease of the heart, 
or even to die suddenly from "heart failure." Smoking 
tobacco is found to interfere with work requiring fine and 
delicate adjustment of muscular movement, as in watch 
making and other delicate mechanical employments, in 
scientific drawing, fine penmanship, etc. It is also for- 
bidden to those persons in training for athletic contests, 
and to all pupils in many schools, as well as to soldiers in 
the armies of certain countries. 



Demonstrations and Experiments 

17, General Structure and Properties of MuscUi. — It is important 
that the pupib see muscles iu their natural positions and coQDections. 
For this purpose the frog is convenient, since the animal is so small 
that little dissection is necessary, and since entire musclea can be 
observed and owing to their great vitality can be made to perform 
their natural movements. The frog should he pithed or decapitated, 
and the skin removed from one of the hind legs. The muscles of 
tba limb then stand out distinctly (Fig. 7, p. 18). The belly of a 
muscle can be distinguished from ita tendinous ends, and the origin 
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and the insertion can be made out. The respective share wnich each 
muscle takes in the movements oi the limb can be sLown by touch- 
ing the iudividual muscles with the electrodes of a weak galvanic 
battei'y. The change in shape of the muscle during contraction will 
also be very well shown. 

18. Relaxation and Contraction of Muscles. — Extend one arm nearly 
straight from the shoulder. Then bend the arm at the elbow, draw- 
ing the hand up to the shoulder. With the other hand can be felt 
the changes in the form of the biceps muscle, as it relaxes and con- 
tracts. If the arm be bared the changes in form of the muscle can 
be seen. The tendon of the biceps at the elbow can also be seen. 

19. Gross Structure of Muscle. — Obtain a piece of boiled corned 
beef, and dissect it with needles. The larger and smaJIer bundles of 
muscle fibers can be easily differentiated. By aid of a lens even the 
separate fibers can be isolated. Observe between the bundles and 
fibers the whitish connective tissue, in life tougii and fastening the 
bundles and fibers together, but now softened in boiling. 

20. Functional Difference between Voluntary and Invoiuntarn Muscle. 
— If the abdominal cavity of the frog experimented upon in a preced- 
ing section be opened and the electrodes applied to the stomach and 
iutestines, the difference between the moveziients of voluntaiy and 
involuntary muscle will be clearly demonstrated. 

21. Fatigue of Muscle. — On applying repeated electric shocks 
directly to a frog's muscle, or indirectly through its nerve, the re- 
sponses are seen to l>ecorae moi'e and more feeble. But after a period 
of rest, the muscle responds as vigorously as ever. 

22. Nerve Endings in Muscle. — While the tracing out of the final 
nerve ends in muscle must be left to the histological expert, yet 
the general relations of motor nerves to muscles can be very easily 
shown in the frog. Branches of the sciatic nerve can be traced out 
to the muscles of the leg (Fig. 8, p. 18), and by electrical stimulation 
the functional relation between nerve and muscle can be shown. 

23. Rigor Mortis. — Observe in a frog, just after decapitation, that 
the muscles are soft and relaxed. Shortly after the tissues have com- 
pletely lost their vitality, the muscles will be found to be hard and 

. contracted. The limbs which may have been bent at the joints and 
limp, are now straight and rigid. Death rigor or rigor mortis has set 
in. After some time, the muscles again become flaccid and putrefac- 
tion soon begins, I'laoe fresh muscle in hot water, and observe that 
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heat rigor is at once manifest. In both CAnen, the rigor la due to 
coagntation of the muscle substance. 

24. Minute Sti'ucture of Volunlari/ or SiripeJ Mwcle. — With needles 
tease out, in normal salt solution, on a glass, a small piece of skeletal 
muscle of a fiog or other animal. Mount and examine with the com- 
pound microscope. It will be seen to be composed of elongate thread- 
like bodies, tapering (when not broken) at the ends. Some fibers will 
shjDW cross markings. 

25. The Minute Structure of Involuntary or Plain Mvscle. — Tease 
ont, as in the foregoing, a small piece of the outer wall of the intestine 
of a frog or cat. Here the fibers are seen to be spindle-shaped cells, 
much shorter than the striped muscle fibers. 

The fibers of both striped and plain muscle can be much more 
easily teased apart if the tissue be kept in a 30 per cent solution of 
nitric acid one to two days. 

26. CroM Section of Muscle. Minute Structure — If a prepared 
cross section of a small skeletal muscle can be obtained, the internal 
structure of a muscle can be very well shown by aid of the compound 
microscope. 

27. Minute Structure of Tendon and Ligament. — Carefully tease 
out ill normal salt solution, on a slide, a small piece of a thin tendon 
from the tail of a mouse. To obtain the tendon, cut ofE the tail from 
the body, and then pull out the delicate tendinous threads from the 
cut end. The tendon should be mounted immediately after removal, 
to avoid drying. A convenient method of mounting is to stretch the 
tendon across a slide, through a drop of normal salt solution in the 
center, allowing the ends of the tendon to adhere to the dry edges of 
the slide. On examining with the compound microscope the tendou 
is seen to be composed of wavy bundles of fibers. If the preparation 
be treated with a one per cent solution of acetic acid, the fibers will 
swell and disappear from view, but there will appear, between the 
bundles, rows of spiudle-shaped cells. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SKIK AS AH ORGAN OF SENSATION — TOUCH 

105. Functions of the Skin. — The wliole body is covered 
with a flexible, elastic membrane of complex structure, 
which serves several different purposes. It envelops 
and protects the inner, soft parts, and especially the ends 
of the nerves. It is one of the three principal channels 
by which the waste products of the body are removed 
— that is, it is an organ of excretion. It regulates tlie 
temperature of the body by controlling the loss of heat 
through general radiation and evaporation, as well as by 
the direct action of the sweat glands in excretion. A 
small amount of respiration, or exchange of gases, also 
goes on in the skin, and it contributes by its general char- 
acteristics and its various modifications to the ornamen' 
tation of the body. 

106. Stmctnre of tlie Skin. — The present chapter has to 
do with the akin as one of the organs by means of which 
the neivous system is brought into direct communication 
with the external world, that is, as the seat of the sense 
of touch and of certain other allied nervous impressions. 

Two distinct layers are found in the skin, called the 
epidermis, or cuticle, and the dermii, corium, or tme tUn 
(Fig. 4fi). The epidermis is composed of epithelial tis- 
sue, or epithelium, and its cells lie in layers one above 
another, the outer or horny layer of cells being flat, 
82 
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dry, aiid unnuclealed, or dead. The epidermic contains 
no blood veaeels, but in the deepest layers are found 
minute terminations of some of the nerve fibers; and in 
the same layers are the fine granules called pigment wliich 
give color to the skin. This coloring matter is power- 
fully affected by sun and wind, causing tan and freckles. 



Hg. 49.— Dlftgnun of Motion of tha iklii. 

107. Hair and Nails are peculiarly developed forms of 
the cuticle. Each hair is a long filament growing obliquely 
from a little bulb called a papilla, lying in a hollow called 
the hair follicle, which reaches down below the skin into 
the areolar tissue beneath (Kig. 49). The part of a hair 
buried in the skin is called its root; the remainder, the 
item, which tapers to a point. The stem is covered with 
scales overlapping like the scales of a fish and project- 
ing toward the point. When a hair is pulled out by tlie 
root, a new one will grow again so long as the papilla is 
uninjured. Each hair contains pigment granules which 
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give its color. There are also cavities filled with air. 
These small bodies of inclosed air are very abundant in 
white hair, and, reflecting the light, are the cause of its 
color, just as the whiteness of snow is due to the many 
reflections of light frqm the tiny bits of ice which compose 
it. 

In the naih the horny layer of the epidermis is greatly 
developed. Each nail has its root firmly embedded in a 
groove of the cuticle. The under side is fixed to the der- 
mis except at thg end of the finger or toe, where there is 
a free edge. 

The hair preserves the temperature of the head and 
is also a protection against injury. The nails protect 
the sensitive ends o£ fingers and toes and aid in their 
mechanical operations. Both hair and nails also help in 
the ornamentation of the body. 

108. HncoQs Hembrane. — Kot only is the whole outer 
surface of the body covered with the skin, but all the 
inner cavities and passages which have an external com- 
munication are also lined with it. These inner linings 
are, however, of a modified form of skin called mueouB 
membrane, because it secretes a viscous fluid, or mueui. 
This membrane is thinner, redder, and more sensitive and 
delicate than the outer skin, but is of the same general 
composition ; that is, it has the two layers, the outer 
bloodless and insensible, the inner highly sensitive, soft, 
fully supplied with blood vessels, glands, etc. 

109. Th« Dennis, or True Skin, is a close network of 
connective tissue fibers, forming a dense, tough, firm 
envelope for the body, resting upon and gradually pass- 
ing into the areolar tissue beneath, which is a loose 
network of interlacing bands and cords with meshes 
between. Ramifying through the dermis are nerves, 
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blood vessels, and lymphatic vessels, and it contains great 
numbers of sweat glands and oil glands. 

The epidermio, lacking blood vessels, does not bleed, 
and the horny layer, lacking nerves, has no feeling; but so 
fine are the networks of blood vessels and nerves in the 
dermis that the finest needle cannot pass between them. 
The whole surface of the dermis is thrown into innumer- 
able projections called papillcB, many of them supplied 
with capillary blood vessels and nerve fibers. 

110. BenBation. — When we become conscious of receiv- 
ing an impression, — that is, when we perceive that some 
part of our nervous system is stimulated, — we have what 
is called sensation. It has already been shown that nerv- 
ous stimulation may affect parts of the nervous system 
and reflex action may follow without conscious reception 
by the brain of any inSuence — that is, without sensation. 

In order that there may be sensation there must be (1) 
a 8timulu», (^2) a nervous end organ suited to receive the 
stimulus, (3) a path to the brain for the impulse excited by 
the stimulus, (4) a part of the brain to receive the impulse. 
Still another condition of a different sort seems essential 
to sensation, and that is an attitude of the mind which 
we call attention. A person absorbed in thought may look 
upon an object without being conscious of perceiving it, 
may hear music without knowing it. That is, all the con- 
ditions of sight and hearing may be present aiive the one 
of attention, for which we have as yet no physiologically 
descriptive terms. 

111. General and Special Sensations. — There are various 
vague, indeiinable feelings which are not referred to any 
particular portion of the body or to any external influence, 
and which we know as general sensibility. Sensations of 
fatigue, of i-estlessness, languor, weakness, and the like, 
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are of this sort. It is supposed that these are associated 
with the ramifying, interlacing plexuses of nerve fibrils in 
many parts of the body, and are not due to the excitation 
of specially constructed nerve endings. 

Other sensations are more definite. We judge them to 
be caused by some influence acting upon particular parts 
of the body. What have long been known as the five 
sentet are of this sort. But we now recognize, in addi- 
tion to touch, ta»te, smell, tight, and hearing, other sensa- 
tions apparently distinct from them, for which, in some 
cases at least, special nerve endings are provided, and spe- 
cial brain centers. These are sensations of temperature, 
of pain, of hunger, and of thirst, and the mugcular genta- 
tions previously mentioned (§ 95). 

112. The Sense of Touch. — Touch has been defined as a 
»en»e of pressure referred to the surface of the body. It is 
that sort of impression upon the nervous system which 
gives information respecting certain properties of bodies 
in contact with the skin or mucous membrane. Through 
it we learn whether an object is hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, and other particulars, some of which are also given 
by the sense of sight. 

The skin is supplied with a variety of special adapta- 
tions which constitute it the organ of touch. 

113. The Hervoui Apparatni for Touch. — The thirty-one 
pairs of spinal nerves contain the fibers for feeling for 
the larger part of the body, as well as most of the motor 
nerve fibers supplying the muscles. It will be remem- 
bered that each spinal nerve arises by two roots from the 
spinal cord, one root containing afferent or sensory fibers, 
the other efferent or motor fibers. By the union of the 
two roots the nerve is formed, which thence contains both 
sorts of nerve fibers, as do its large branches. 
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114. In the neck, loins, and pelvis adjacent nerves 
interlace with one another to form a plexut, or network. 
In a plexus nerve fibers from two or more nerves are 
brought into connection in such a way that the parts of 
the body which receive nervous fibers from the plexus 
have communication with a greater number of nerve trunks 
and nerve centers, and may receive more complex im- 
pulses, than do those parts to which branches go from 
but a single nerve trunk. This is why these plexuses 
are so frequently found in connection with the nerves 
going to the limbs, where great complexity of motion and 
careful coordination are required. 

The nerves of the skin form plexuses in the dermis. 
In some parts of the bo<ly these contain fibers from spinal 
nerves and also from certain of the cranial nerves. From 
these plexuses minute nerve fibers pass to the papillre, 
which contain the tactile end organs. 

115. Tactile End Oi^anB. — End organs are those pecul- 
iarly formed nerve cells or groups of cells which receive 
and pass on the stimulus to which 

they are adapted. Tactile end organs 
are of several different forms. 

Pacinian corpuscles are found deep 
in the dermis, scattered along the fine 
nerve branches like buds on a plant. 
Each corpuscle consists of layers of 
delicate membrane within which is a p^^ 

single minute nerve fiber (Fig. 50). 
Another form of end organ, called the 
touch corpuscle, appears especially in ^f- 5*— P«i'>i*i» 
the papillie of fingers and toes, and is 
much smaller than the Pacinian corpuscle. The touch 
corpuscles are oblong masses, each containing a capsule 
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which receives a nerve whose fibers wind round and 
round the capsule before entering it (tig. 51). Still 
Hmaller end bulbs are found in the skin, 
made up of nerve fibers ending in corpus- 
cles in which the axis cylin<ler of the nerve 
terminates. All the tactile end organs are 
covered by the epidermis, so that the nerves 
themselves are not brought into actual 
contact with the external thing which they 
feel. If the cuticle were stripped off and 

^t- 61- — Tonch pressure applied to a naked nerve end- 
oorpnscle in pa- , ,, , , , 

pUU of the skin ing, there would be, not a sense of touch 
otttMhuid. ^vi^h ability to judge of the properties of 

C touch corpuscle. , , , i - . ■ - ■ i ■. - 

N netve fibers the body causing the sensation, but in- 
winding aniund stead a scnse of pain. Certain portions 
of the skin are more fully supplied with 
end organs for touch than are others, and the epidermis 
there is thinner, so that the sense of touch is more deli- 
cate. The tip of the tongue, the skin of the face, and 
the ends of the fingers are most sensitive. A pair of 
blunt-pointed compasses applied to the end of the tongue 
will be distinguished as two points even when they are 
separated by only one twenty-fourth of an inch, while 
they would be felt as but one point on the finger ; and 
on the arm or back of the hand the two points much 
further apart would seem but one. 

116. Seiuatioiu of Heat and Cold. — Sensations of touch 
arise from pressure, but through the skin we have, besides, 
sensations of heat and cold ; that is, we perceive changes 
of temperature. It is thought that ex(>eriments indicate 
in the skin a separate set of end organs stimulated by 
heat, and another set which is stimulated by cold. 

117. The MuBcnlar Senae- — Still another sensation asso- 
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ciated with the sense of touch ia that called the mu»eular 
aenge (§ 95). By means of this sense we judge of the 
weight of a body. When we hold an object in the hand we 
feel its pressure upon the skin, and we also are conscious 
of a muscular effort to support its weight. We lift it up, 
move it from place to place, and by the amount of effort 
put fortli judge of the weight of the object. In this pro- 
cess the muscles are involved as well as the cutaneous 
organs of sensation. 

Again, we are conscious, even with our eyes closed, of 
the position of the whole body. (This we shall find to be 
connected with a certain part of the internal ear, § 179.) 
We are also conscious of the position of different parts of 
the body in relation to one another, and when we come in 
contact with external objects we perceive not only the 
pressure from them affecting our organs of touch, hut 
also the pressure which we exert by muscular contrac- 
tion ui)on them ; that is, the resistance to our movements 
which is exerted by external things. It is sometimes 
said that we have a " sense of effort " (or weight), a 
"sense of position," and a "sense of movement," but 
all these are included in the more general term, mtucu- 
lar sense. 

118. Pain. — It is not yet fully determined whether the 
sensation which we call pain is due merely to excessive 
stimulation of the already known sensory organs, or is a 
distinct sensation. Sometimes there is disease of sensory 
tracts which destroys sensitiveness to pain, though the 
sense of touch is unaffected. It may he that the nerve 
fibers already referred to, which, distributed everywhere 
through the body, constantly convey to the brain impres- 
sions of which we are usually hardly conscious, and which 
we call impressions of general sensibility, are the channels 
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by which a sense o£ pain is conveyed when they are more 
strongly stimulated. 

119. Path cf a Touch bnpreasion. — I^et a touch corpuscle 
be stimulated by pressure, and what follows? (Fig. 52.) 
The cells of the end 
organ communicate 
the impulse to the 
afferent nerve fibers 
passing from the 
touch corpuscles to 
the nerve distributed 
to that part of the 
skin. The sensory 
nerve fibers may run 
through more than 
one nerve plexus and 
through ganglionic 
nerve centers. There 
may be several breaks 
in the path, where 
the original impulse 
is handed over from 
one fiber to another, 
or passes from cell 
to cell, or from liber 
to cell ; but the im~ 
(*(■'), pujge finally reaches 
the spinal cord (ex- 
cept when a cranial nerve conveys the impulse), through 
a posterior nerve root, and the cells of the gray matter of 
the cord are stimulated. 

But there is yet no sensation, even though by the reflex 
action of the cord a motor impulse may be sent out by an 
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ness, and through the mob 
produoiog voluntary motion. 
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anterior root and certain muscles may be made to contract. 
The brain must be stimulated before there can be percep- 
tion of & nervous impulse. Through the nerve fibers 
which run from cells of the gray column into and up the 
white columns of the spinal curd, the nervous impression 
must be carried on till it affects the special nerve cells in 
the particular portion of the brain set apart for receiving 
the particular kind of nervous stimulus from the particu- 
lar part of the body. Then tenaation results, and through 
the influence of the will, carried along the efferent motor 
fibers, motion may be produced in the voluntary muscles, 
and a great variety of acts may take place in consequence 
of the stimulation of the sensory organs in the skin, 

Demonstrations and Experiments 

28. Simple EpilheUum. — In connection with the subject of the 
skin, the general structure of epithelium may be profitably illus- 
trated. Where frogs are kept in captivity, excellent examples of 
simple epithelium can be obtained trom the moulted- skins, for 
examination witii the microscope, 

29. Ciliated EpilheUum. -^li the roof of a living frog's month be 
scraped with a scalpel and the debrb tljus obtained be mounted in 
normal salt solution on a slide, there can be found, on examination 
with the microscope, many cells which show cilia moving actively. 

30. SquOTaout Epilkelium. — Scrape the inside of the cheek with a 
scalpel, mount the debris in water- on a slide, and examine with the 
microscope. Irregular flattened plates can be distinguished, singly 
or in groups. In most of them the position of the nucleus can be 
discenied. 

31 . Epilkelium in Seclion. — If possible, some prepared microscopi- 
cal sections of various kinds of epithelium should be studied by 
the class. Sections of the wall of the digestive tract, of the trachea, 
of blood vessels, etc., furnish excellent examples. 

32. Section of Ihe Skin — Specially prepared sections of human skin 
can be purchased. Usually such sections contain hair follicles, sweat 
glands, and oil glands. 
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33. The Epidermis. — Observe that with a needle a portion of the 
outer skin may be removed without pftin or flow of blood. If the 
haods be washed in warm water and then dried, on rubbiug them 
together briskly, portions of the dead scaly epidermis will be removed. 

On the palm of the hand the epidermis is seen to be thrown up in a 
series of curved parallel ridges. The latter are caused by the projec- 
tions of the papillce of the underlying dermis. On examination with 
a lens, large numbers of the minute openings of the sweat glands may 
be seen on the ridges ot the epidermis. 

34. DiscTiminalion in Tauck. — Find the least distance at which the 
points of a pair of blunt-pointed compasses can be distinguished as 
two points when applied to the skin of the arm. Bepeat the same 
experiment on the back of the hand, the forehead, the finger tips, and 
the tip of the tongue. In this way a region of greatest sensitiveness 
can be distinguished. 

35. Location of Touch. — Ask a person to close his eyes, touch some 
part of his body with a pencil, and ask him to indicate the same point 
with another pencil, immediately afterward. He will probably make 
some errors. The experiment may be made more interesting by repeats 
ing the trials, taking the measure of each error and averaging the 
errors. By repeating this experiment on a number of persons, some 
very interesting results may be obtained and tabulated. 

36. Aristotle's Experiment. — Cross the middle over the index finger 
so that the tip of the middle finger ia on the thumb side of the index 
finger. Place between the two a marble or other small object. A . 
sensation of two objects will result, especially if the fingers be moved. 

37. Delicacy of Touch. — With small weights of pith or cork, find 
the least pressure that is perceptible on the skin of the arm and tips 
of fingers. The weights may be applied by lowering them upon the 
skin hy means of delicate silk fibers attached to them. The surface 
which is applied to the skin should have the same area in all the 
weights, and care should be taken that the weights do not move after 
touching the skin. The person experimented upon should keep the 
eyes closed while the weights are being applied. The weights should 
also be applied to the forehead, temples, lips, and tongue. The main 
purpose of this experiment is to determine the regions of the skia 
most sensitive to contact. 

38. Hairi at Organt of Touch. — If the weights used in the preced- 
iug experiment be applied to regions of the skin possessing hairs, it 
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Hill be found that a weight touching a hair may be felt, even though 
its contact is not perceived when it ia applied directly to the akin. 

38. Eilimalion of Weight by Seme o/Presnure. — Rest the back of the 
hand upon some easy Bupport, and place on the palm a small wooden 
or pasteboard disk. Upon the latter place different weights. Fiud 
the least difierence in weight that can be detected. A great variety 
of weights can be obtained by loading empty cartridges with shot to 
any desired extent. If the cartridges are aU of the same size, then the 
person experimented upon can not estimate the weight by sight. Sev- 
eral pupils should be experimented upon, to show variation in acute- 
nesa of pressure sense. 

40- The Mmcidar Sense. — Modify the preceding experiment by 
having the weights lifted instead of simply allowing them to press on 
the hand. It will be found that smaller difFere.[icea can be detected 
than by pressure alone. Demonstrate that a weight lifted slowly 
seems heavier than one lifted rapidly. 

41. Sensalions of Heat anil Cold. — That there are in the akin two 
distinct varieties of nerve endings of the temperature sense can be 
very easily demonstrated by carefully stimulating any certain area of 
the skin with hot and cold bodies. Let a square be marked off with 
ink, on the forearm, and a pointed brass rod be heated and then care- 
fully drawn across this square in parallel lines in various directions. 
Here and there a sensation of heat will appear distinct from the sensa- 
tion of contact. The hot spots should be marked with ink dots, as 
they are rec<^niied. Then in a similar way go over the square with 
a cold brass rod. Cold spots will occasionally appear, in almost every 
case distinct from the hot spots. The cold spots should be marked in 
ink of a different color from that of the hot spots. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TASTE AND SHELL 

120. The mucous membrane of the mouth contains the 
nerve endings which are affected hy taste stimidi. The spe- 
"'"' taste organs are 
nd chiefly in the 
•illw of the tongue 
I the palate. 
21. The Tongne is 
mass of striped 
ocular tissue, with 
rs running in va- 
rious directions, 
I the whole organ 
being covered 
h mucous mem- 
iie(Fig. 53). The 
illcB of the tongue 
much larger than 
se of the cuticle 
are plainly visi- 
to the naked eye. 
some animals, as 
dog and cat, they 
\'ery prominent 



Kg, 53. — nie toi^ne. 



K filKocm papilla. I funj-iform papilln. , , , 

L ciroamvaUato papilla. aid have horny 
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which give a marked roughness to the surface. On the 
front and sides of the tongue the papillae are generally 
long and slender, and are 
therefore ealletl filiform 
papiUee. Others with 
broad, spreading, muah- ii« 
room-shaped tops are scat- 
tered among the filiform 
paptUee and are called fun- """• 

giform papillce. A third Kg. M.-B«ction^circimT»iuu 
variety, the largest of all, is 

the circumvallate papillce (Fig. 54), These last are only 
eight or ten in number, and are seen at the back of a man's 
tongue, in two rows converging to a point backward. 

122. Taste Bads. — In the walls of the circumvallate and 

in some, at least, of the fungiform papillas the end organs 

for taste have been found. These 

consist of a number of overlapping 

epithelial cells, like the leaves of a 

bud (Fig. 55), The innermost core 

of the bud is a number of slender, 

closely packed cells terminating in 

fine, stiff spilces which project at the 

surface of the bud. These are the 

A isolated taste bud, from <««'« ''««« ^nd are the essential part 

whose upper free end of the taite buds. Around these 

uiateraiis.*' *° ^ *" * cells the nerve filaments from cer- 

B supporting or protect- tain branches of the ninth pair of 

c tM^cell. cranial nerves (the glonxopharyn- 

geal) end in brushlike expansions. 

Branches from the fifth cranial nerve (the trigeminal) 

are also distributed to the tongue, and are believed by 

many physiologists to be concerned in taste. 
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Taste buds are affected so as to distinguish different 
tastes only when the substances submitted to them are in 
solution. The effect is increased by friction between the 
mouth and the tongue. 

138. Claasification of Ta»tes. — Tastes are of tour sorts : 
(1) sweets, which are best appreciated by the tip of the 
tongue ; (2) sour, or acid tastes, perceived best by the side 
of the tongue ; (3) bitter tastes, most affecting the back 
of the tongue ; (4) salts. 

It is believed that separate taste buds are provided, one 
sort being stimulated only by bitter substances, one by 
sweet, one by sour, and one by salt. Some substances 
taste sweet at the tip of the tongue and bitter at the back 
of it, because they are able to stimulate two sorts of taste 
buds, but one kind of buds recognizes only a sweet taste, 
the other only a bitter taste. 

124. navora. — We are accustomed to say and to think 
that we taste a great variety of flavors in our food ; but 
physiologists tell us that we really taste only the four 
flavors mentioned above, while others are recognized by 
the sense of smell. This may be tested by holding the 
nostrils closed by the fingers while different kinds of food 
are eaten. An onion will not taste different from a potato, 
though one would be known from the other by its texture. 

125. The Seme of Smell. — The organ for receiving im- 
pressions from the minute particles called odors is the mu- 
cous membrane lining the upper part of the nasal cavity. 

126. The Olfactory Merrea are the first pair of cranial 
nerves. They spring from the olfactory lobes, which are 
prolongations of the hemispheres of the brain (Fig. 19, 
p. 29) and extend forward from the base of the cere- 
brum. Branches of the nerves of smell are distributed 
from the olfactory bulht, in which the olfactory lobes end, 
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to the mucous membraue of the nasal pass^^s Q^^g- 56), 
where the tine filaments of the nerve end in delicate 
rod - shaped cells 
crowded in among 
the columnar cells 
of the epithelium 
lining the nasal 
passages (Fig. 57). 



ng. 66. -Section of nosB, nhowing out« wUl ^ " "2,*"'w«*^' 

a. b. c, d interior o[ uoBe. ^ epithelial cell. 

K olfactory bulb, below wliicli are seen the nerve ^ oerve cell, 

fibers spreading out iu tbe mucoua menibriLne. 

127. An Olfactory ImpreuioiL — Odors are usually car- 
ried to the membrane of the nose by means of the atmos- 
phere, but they must be dissolved or suspended in liquid 
before they can affect the end organs for smell. Hence 
the glands of the olfactory membrane lining the nasal 
passages, whose secretions keep the surface always moist, 
are important subsidiary organs. As the air is brought 
to the membrane in ordinary breathing, one is able to 
perceive various odors when moderately strong. By 
what is called " sniffing " the air is drawn into the upper 
as well as the lower nasal chambers, and more of tbe 
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odoriferous particles reach the olfactory cells. Thus 
one is able to examine more fully the odors of the air, 
and several different " smells " may be sometimes distin- 
guishable at once. Usually the odors reach both nostrils 
at the same time and two impulses are conducted along 
the two olfactory nerves ; they are, however, fused into 
one sensation. If different odors are brought at one 
time to the olfactory cells of the two nasal passages, one 
sensation sometimes destroys the other ; sometimes first 
one and then the other odor is perceived ; in any case 
there is but one sensation. 

188. Other afferent impulses than those of smell may 
arise in the nasal membrane. A very pungent substance, 
such as ammonia, causes sensation distinct from smell, 
sensation which is found to belong both to parts of the 
nasal membrane on which the olfactory nerves ramify 
and also to other portions. 

A very small quantity of odoriferous material is suffi- 
cient to excite the sensation of smell. A very minute 
particle of musk, for instance, will fill a large room with 
its odor, and that for an indefinitely long time. 

The end organs of the olfactory nerves are soon ex- 
hausted, and sensation dies out. We soon cease to notice 
the odors in a room, though we may have thought them 
overpowering on entering. Many animals are much more 
liberally endowed with the power of detecting and discrim- 
inating odors than is man. 

120. Path of an Olfactory ^pnlse. — The olfactory cells 
in the epithelium of the nasal passages send a process 
to the surface of the mucous membrane, and another 
inward (Fig. 57). The latter process of each cell ends 
in fine spreading fibrils which mingle with similar brush- 
like fibrils from a deeper layer of nerve cells in the olfac- 
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tory lobe. These deeper cells send axis cjliuder processes 
up and along the olfactory tract to different centers in 
the gray matter of the cerebrum. 
These centers lie in the temporal 
lobe, back of tlie eye (Fig. 58). 

The olfactory nerves have a 
path exceptionally direct from 
their external or peripheral end 
to the brain center in which 
they rise. Just what is the 
connection between this fact 
and the other often observed 
fact that stronger mental asscv ^J^-^S^^^^S^ 
ciations cling about sensations ^h, ,„p„,„ ^.^ ,^ ^ 
of smell than about almost any olfactory cells of th« na«e to the 
,, , I ' ' -J. ■ olfactory bulb ( O/, S) , and thanca 

Other external impressions, it is ^ the olfactory centar (OL O on 
not easy to say. '•»« '""*' slds of the temporal 

~ - , . lobs of the cerebrum. 

Strong reflex nervous action 

often results from excessive stimulation of the olfactory 
nerves, as when a person faints in consequence of inhal- 
ing certain odors. 

130. Effects of Alcohol upon Taste and Smell. — The ha- 
bitual use of drinks containing alcohol, of tobacco, and of 
very strongly flavored foods is found to dull the sense of 
taste, and by alcohol, at least, the olfactories are rendered 
less acute. 



Demonstkations ahd Experiments 

42. The Tongue. — By the aid of a hand mirror the pupil can 
easily distinguish the filiform aod fungiform papillae, on his own 
tongue. The circu in vallate papillae lie ao far back that it will be 
found more convenient to demonstrate them on the tongue of one of 
the domestic animals (dead). 
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43. VarieCiea of rns/eji. — Wipe the tongue dry and place on its 
tip a crystal of sugar. It b not tasted until it diasolves. Place a 
crystal of sugar on the tip and another on the back of the tongue. 
The aweet taate is more evident at the tip. Repeat the process, using 
a strong solution of quinine sulphate dissolved in >tater fay aid of 
a little sulphuric acid. The bitter taste is most pronounced on the 
back of the tongue. In a similar way determine wliere acids and 
salts are tasted, using a 1 per cent solution of acetic acid and a 10 per 
cent solution of common salt respectively. 

44. Organs of Smell. — The turbinated pr<icesses of the human 
ethmoid and maiillary bones, or those of some of the domestic 
animals, should be accessible to the pupil for examination, as they 
show how a great deal of surface in a small space is provided for the 
olfactory membrane. The teacher should perform such dissections 
upon the head of some one of the domestic animals as to show the 
olfactory epithelium, the eiterior nasal passages, and the posterior 
passages opening into the pharynx. 

45. Combination of Taste with Smell. — Close the nostrils, shut the 
eyes, and try to distinguish by taste alone between an apple, a potato, 
and an onion. Chew a grain of roaated coffee and notice how nearly 
tasteless it becomes when the nostrils are closed. 

46. Fatigue of Smell. — For several minutes smell continuously of 
a piece of camphor gum, breathing in through the nose and out through 
the mouth. The inteusity of the smell becomes much lessened. But 
if some other odoriferous substance, as clove oil, is brought near the 
nostrils, it will be found that the fatigue is only for the odor of 
camphor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE EYE AND THE SENSE OF SIGHT 

131. By means of touch, taste, and smell the brain per- 
ceives external objects through actual contact between 
particles of matter from the objects perceived and the 
human organism. But we need to be able to acquire 
knowledge of the properties of objects at a distance from 
ourselves. The sense of smell does indeed bring to us 
limited information respecting some classes of objects at 
no great distance; but it is by means of the eye and the 
ear that we gain our most valuable knowledge of the uni- 
verse, and through these that we enjoy tlie most refined 
and elevated of all our pleasures. 

132. Vision. — When rays of light fall upon a nervous 
apparatus so made as to be affected by that stimulus, and 
the impulse is carried by a nerve to the nerve center for 
vision, there results the sensation of sight. Some animals 
possess a simple arrangement for vision, consisting of only 
three parts. Certain modified parts of the epidermis are 
stimulated by the light, nerve fibers carry the impulse to 
the nerve center, and light is perceived. Man, however, 
is provided with organs of vision of elaborate and com- 
plex structure. 

133. Light. — All space is believed to be filled with an 
extremely thin, perfectly elastic medium called ether, in 
which atoms, molecules, and masses of matter are immersed 
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as fishes are immersed in the sea. Of this ether little is 
known, but it is supposed to transmit energy by waves. 
The energy resident in vibrations of the ether is called 
radiant energy, and it receives special names according to 
its special manifestations. For example, when it raises the 
temperature of objects which receive it, it is called radiant 
heat ; when it causes chemical changes, it is called actinic 
energy; in another fni-m it is known as electricity; when it 
affects the eye we call it light. All these forms of energy 
extend in straight lines from the points of origin. Every 
visible object sets up waves in the ether going in every 
possible direction. Many millions of these waves are pro- 
duced in a single second. 

134. Color. — Some light waves give to the eye the sensa- 
tion o£ red color; these are the longest of the light waves 
perceived by the eye. Others give us the perception 
of violet color; they are the shortest. Between them in 
length are the waves of all the other colors. A union of 
these many colors produces white light. 

135. The Spectmm. — When a slender beam of sunlight 
is allowed to pass through a small hole, and then through 

a glass prism into a 
darkened room, the rays 
of light falling upon a 
screen are seen in an 
oblong band of light of 
many colors arranged as 
we see them in the rain- 
bow. This band of col- 
ors is called a spectrum 
(Fig. 69). 

136. Befraotioii. — The separation of colors by the prism 
is due to two facts. First, whenever a ray of light passes 
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obliquely from one medium into another of different den> 
Bity, its direction is clianged, the ray ia bent, or refracted, 
we may say. In passing from the atmosphere through the 
prism, the ray of light is twice turned from its original 
direction. Second, different colors are i-efracted in differ- 
ent degrees; red rays, or those having the longest waves, 
are bent least; the violet rays, those having the shortest 
waves, most of all; and the colors between vary in this 
respect in the order of their arrangement in the rainbow. 

137. iDkOges formed byLeniM. — A lena is a transparent 
medium, having at least one curved surface. Rays of light 
from any point pass- 
ing through a lens f^^^ 
are bent either toward 
each other or more 
widely apart, accord- 
ing to the arrange- 
ment of the surfaces 
of the lens. When ; 
they are bent toward 
each other they may 
be brought together 
at a point called the focus. If the focus is allowed to fall 
upon a screen or other suitable surface, an accurate im£^e 
of the object from which the rays come is produced 
(Fig. 60). By using a properly prepared plate the pho- 
tographer fixes this image and produces a permanent 
picture. 

138. The Herroni Apparataa for Virion may be briefly said 
to consist of : (1) the membrane of the eye, called the 
retiTia, which receives the end filaments of the optic nerve ; 
(2) the optic nerve; and (3) the visual center in the brain, 
which receives the stimulus conveyed by the optic nerve 
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ng. 61. — DUgrkin of patb 

of optic ImpulM. 
Three conrses are possilile : (1) dl- 



and gives rise to the conseiousneBB of sight (Jig. 61). 

Nerve fibers are alao distributed to the numerous muscles 
of the various parts of the 
eye and its accessories. 

139. Kervea of the Eye. — 
The second pair of cranial 
nerves are the optio nerves 
(Fig. 19, p. 29). The third 
pair go to four of the mus- 
cles which move the eyeball, 
and are called the oculomotor 
nerves. The fourth and sixth 
pairs also supply muscles of 
the eyeball. From the fifth 
pair of nerves (the trigemi- 
noT) are sent branches to the 

Mctly from eiia t retina to ihe hichrymal glands and the 
visa 1 te (0C> ( ) throuaha ,., 

relay th pti th lamne (D; eyelids. 

(3) th gh I y i the anterior 140. CoVTSe Of liie Tiaual 

„n»,dgm (0). lap^ (Fig. 61). -Kays of 

light falling upon the retina produce certain changes 
(chemical or other) in or about the peculiarly shaped 
nerve cells called rodi and cones. These changes excite a 
nervous impulse which is conducted by the minute nerve 
fibers from the rods and cones (the end organs of vision) 
along the optic nerves which, after passing through the 
opening in the back of each eye socket, unite at what is 
called the optic commissure. Here many of the nerve 
fibers cross, but some from each eye pass on to the nervous 
center of the same side ; so that if the centers of vision on 
one aide were destroyed, there would still be sight in both 
eyes. This crossing of the optic nerve fibers is called the 
optic ckiasma (Fig. 62). 
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DUgTun of optie 



Raya fmiD O, falling ou the 
similar regions of the retiaa 
{D, D'). give rise to Impulses 
pausing to the name bait of 
the brain. 



Beyond the junction of the optic nerves the course of a 
visual impulse is called the optic tract. Some of the fibers 
run directly to the visual center 
from the retina, others pass to 
the corpora quadrigemina and 
other centers before reaching the 
cortex. The gray matter of the 
brain is regarded as the seat of 
sense perception, and the sense 
of sight is believed to be located 
in certain groups of cells in the 
hinder part of the cerebrum. 

141. The Eye. — Something 
more than the nervous apparatus 
above described is needed to 
enable one to perceive a definite 
image of a distant object. Light falling upon the general 
surface of a retina with its conducting nerves and nerve 
centers would I'esult only in perception of light and of 
color. But in the eye, lying in front of the retina, are cer- 
tain refracting media which act as lenses to converge the 
rays of light so that only points of the retina are affected 
by them ; that is, the rays are brought to a focus, and 
an image of the object from which the rays come is pro- 
duced as in a photographer's camera. The eye lies in a 
pyramidal cavity, called tlie orbit, having its apex directed 
inward and backward. 

142. The Coats of the Eye. — The eye is a nearly spherical 
sac about one inch in diameter, made up of a firm wall of 
tissues called the coats of the eye (Fig. 63). The outer of 
these, composed of connective tissues, is opaque except at 
the center of the front of the eye, where it becomes trans- 
parent and is called the oornea; the remainder of this 
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outer coat is called the sclerotic coat, and forms the " white 
of the eye." At the back of the eyeball the optic nerve 
pierces through this coat to reach the retina. Both the 
cornea uiid the sclerotic coat on the front of the ball are 
covered with a thin layer of modified mucous membrane, 
called the conjunctiva, which is folded back to form the 
lining of the eyelids. 




Fig. 63. — CrOH (BoUon ot the aye. 

Sc sclerotic coat. Ck cboroid. optic Dcrve. 

C camea. I iris. S blind spot. 

con cunjuLctiva. R retinlt. Y yellow spot. 

L lens. A anteiioc cbnmber, filled witb aqueous humor. 

V posterior chamber, filled with vitreous humor. 

A second coat of the eyeball consists of the choroid, 
made up largely of blood vessels and loose connective tis- 
sue, and-containing in the inner layers a dark pigment. 
Just before it passes into the irie — which is that part 
of the choroid forming the colored ring in the front of 
the eyeball, pierced by tlie pupil — the choroid is laid 
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in radiating folds called the ciliary processes^ which are 
also covered by the pigment. 

143. The im is a ring of plain, or involuntary, mus- 
cular tissue. Its circular fibers by contracting narrow 
the pupil, while its radi- 
ating muscular or elastic 

fibers by their contrac- 
tion dilate the pupil 
when the circular muscle 
is relaxed. Fibers from 
the third cranial nerve 
are distributed to the 
circular muscle, and oth- 
ers from the sympa- 
thetic nervous system 
are also found in this 

muscle of the iris. The ^ ^ 

pigment of the iris gives 
what we call the " color 
of the eye." The pupil 
is simply an opening 
through the iris into the 
dark chamber beyond. 

144. The Ketiaa.— The 
third of the coats of the 
eye is the retina. This 
is composed essentially 
of the end fibers of the 
optic nerve and nerve 
cells, which, with a supporting skeleton of connective tis- 
sues, form a thin membrane lying loosely upon the choroid 
and covering it as far as the ciliary processes. The retina 
is too complex to admit of full description here. Though 



Fig. 64. — Section of the ratina. 
A diagram of the structure at the retina 

as seen with the nompound microscope. 
B the essential nervous elementa at the 

retina as demonstrated hy the Golgi 

method. 

1 iDternal llmiclnj; membraDe. 

2 nerve-liber layer. 

3 nerye-cell or ganglion-cell layer. 

4 iooer molecular layer. 
inner granular layer. 
G oater molecular layer. 
T outer grannlar layer. 

8 eKteriial limiting membrane. 
!t rod-and-tone layer. 
10 jiigment-cell layer. 
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only about one fiftieth of an inch in thicliness at the point 
opposite the pupil, where it is thickest, it consists of ten 
different layers (Fig. 64). Beginning with the side toward 
the center of the eyeball, the first layer, called the internal 
limiting membrane^ is in contact with the vitreous humor 
which fills the largest cavity of the eye (§ 146), while the 
tenth, or pigment-cell layer, is next the choroid. 

In the second layer, that of the optic nerve fibers, Hie 
minute filaments of the optic nerve are distributed. From 
this second layer they turn backward to enter the deeper 
layers of the retina. 

The third layer is that of ganglion cellg. They are 
large nucleated cells, 
, iMrrru-rt qf tjgki inniiiB ft Ftu^ whosc axis cyUndci 

processes are con- 
tinuous with the 
optic nerve fibers 
of the second layer. 
In the ninth layer 
are found nerve cells 
of peculiar shapes, 
calledro<i« findeonei. 
There are more rods 
than cones, three or 
four rods usnally 




Fig. 6S. — IKkgTun of *, Motion of th* rMiiu. 

Showing that the rays pass from the anterior 
to the posterior parts of the retina to reach the 
rods and cones. From the latter the optic im- 
pulse passes to the anterior parts of the retina, 

nod thence by the optic nerre fibers through the lying between tWO 
posterior parts to the brain. ., - > 

cones. It IS under- 
stood that in these cells arises the nervous impulse which 
results in \-i8ion. 

From the pigment-cell layer extends a thick fringe to 
support the outer ends of the rods. Many of the rays of 
light which fall upon the retina are absorbed by the pig- 
ment, only a small part of the rays being reflected back 
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through the pujiil. Hence the interior of the eye usually 
looks black. 

145. The Tellow Spot and the Blind Spot (Fig. 63). — The 
retina is not equally sensitive to light over its whole 
surface. Only upon a single sjx)!, about one twenty- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, are perfectly definite out- 
lines of images formed. This is called, from its color, 
the yellow spot. 

About one tenth of an inch from the inner side of the 
yellow spot is the optic disk, or blind spot, an elevated 
surface where the optic nerve fibers enter the eye. These 
are conducting nerve fibers only, not stimulated by light, 
and that spot is therefore blind. 

Delicate fibers from the optic nerve run straight to the 
yellow spot. Here the layer of ganglion cells is much 
thicker than elsewhere, and in the rod-and-cone layer of 
the yellow spot no rods, but cones only, are found. 

In the very center of the yellow spot is a colorless 
depression, or pit, from which the various layers of tlie 
retina have nearly disappeared, leaving only the rod and 
cone layer. This is the point of most acute vision, the 
spot upon which the image falls when, wishing to see with 
the utmost distinctness, we look " straight at " an object. 

146. The Lenaes (Fig. 63). — The refracting media of the 
eye are four in number. (1) The cornea has already been 
defined. (2) The crystalline lens is a transparent, double- 
convex body about one third of an inch in diameter and 
one fourth of an inch thick, lying just back of the pupil 
and kept in place by a sheet of transparent membrane 
called the suspensory ligament attached to the circum- 
ference of the lens and to the ciliary processes. (3) The 
spacg between the iris and the cornea, called the anterior 
chamber, is filled with a thin fluid like water, called the 
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aqueou8 humor. (4) The larger cavity of the eyeball, 
behind the iris and the crystalline lens, called the posterior 
chamber,, is filled with a transparent, semifluid, jellylike 
substance called the vitreous humor. 

147. The Hnaclet of the Eyeball and their Neirona Supply 
(Fig, 66'). — Each eye is moved by six muscles, four of 
which are straight and two ob- 
lique. The straight, or rectus, 
muscles have one end attached 
to the margin of the opening in 
the orbit through which the 
optic nerve and accompanying 
blood vessels pass, while the 
"*' ^'ti^b^** "' **" °^^^' ^ inserted into the eye- 
ball. The internal rectus muscle, 
inserted on the nasal side of the eyeball, turns the ball 
inward ; the external rectus, inserted on the outer or tem- 
poral side, turns it outward. The superior rectus, inserted 
on the upper and forward side, pulls the eye upward ; the 
inferior rectus, inserted on the under and fMTvard part of 
the ball, draws it down. 

The remaining muscles are called the superior and the 
inferior oblique, and they unite with the straight muscles 
to move the eyeballs inward and upward, inward and 
downward, outward and upward, outward and downward, 
and to produce a measure of rotation upon an axis. The 
superior oblique muscle arises near the straight muscles in 
the edge of the orbit. Near its forward end it narrows 
into a tendon which passes through a ring of fibrocartil^e 
attached to a notch in the frontal bone which bounds the 
front and upper margin of the orbit ; the end of the tendon 
is then inserted into the upper side of the eyeball. The 
cartilage ring acts as a pulley to change the direction of 
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the muscolar action. The inferior oblique mutcle arises 
near the front of the orbit and at its inner side, whence it 
passes under the ball and nearly halfwny round it, to be 
inserted into the back part on the temporal or outer side. 

148. The muscles of the two eyes act simultaneously 
so that the two retinas may receive images from the same 
objects at the same time and upon corresponding portions 
of their surfaces. The external rectus of the right eye 
conti'acts at the same time as the internal rectus of the left 
eye, turning both eyes to the right, and vice vena. All 
these muscles are supplied with nerves from the third pair 
of cranial nerves, except the superior oblique, which is 
supplied by the fourth, and the external rectus, which is 
supplied by the sixth. 

149. The Ciliary Hiuoles and Kerrea. — Besides the mus- 
cles which move the eyeball as a whole, certain muscles 
within the eyeball have to do with vision. These are the 
muscles of the iris, which vary the area of the pupil, and 
the ciliary mu»des, which accommodate the eye for differ- 
ent distances by altering the shape of the lens, as will be 
explained a little later. The ciliary nervee supply these 
muscles. They are composed of fibers from the third and 
fifth cranial nerves with others from the sympathetic sys- 
tem. BrancHes from the ciliary nerves are distributed 
also to the cornea. 

160. Other Appendage! of the Eye (Fig. 67). — Each 
eyeball lies in its orbit upon a soft cushion of fat, and the 
cavity also contains connective tissue, blood vessels, and 
nerves. The front of the eye is protected by the eyelida, 
which are two folds of skin stiffened by thin plates of 
fibrous tissue. Along the edges of the lids arise rows of 
curved hairs, called eyelashes^ which serve to protect the 
eye from dust, and furnish a slight shade. On the inner 
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edges, in little grooves, ai'e minute glands from which an 
oily secretion flows to the free edges of the lids and 
prevents their adhesion 
when closed. Above 
the orbits the thick 
ridges set with hairs, 
called eyebrows, also 
serve to shield and 
shade the eye. 

In a depression in the 

upper and outer part of 

the orbit lies the lach- 

rymal gland, with duets 

Fig, 87. —Front tIbw of the right ey«. opening on the inner 

SS^S!"^"*^"""'"'*^***^""^ ^"■^^''e of the upper 

o lachrymal gland. li^- It secretes a wa- 

CC upper and lower lachrymal ducts. terv fluid designed tO 

B naBO-lachrymal duct, i ■ . . r n 

lubricate the surface oi 

the eyeball. When stimulated by the irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the eye, the nose, or the mouth, or 
by strong mental emotion, the lachrymal fluid becomes 
excessive, and is called lean. Canals or ducts placed at 
the inner angle of the eye carry off the oi-dinary supply 
of lachrymal fluid to the nasal passages. Branches from 
the fifth (trigeminal) cranial nerve supply this gland and 
send fibers also to the eyelids and to inner portions of the 
eyeball. 

161. TiLe Eye aa an Optical Instmment — As has been 
said, the eye is like a photographer's camera ohseura, the 
various parts of which all have to do with the produc- 
tion of distinct images of external objects upon the back 
portion of the box ; that is, in the camera upon the ground 
glass screen, in the eye upon the nervous membi'ane called 
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the retina (Fig. 68). In the camera a glass lens serves 
to bring the rays of light to a focos upon the screen. In 



Kg. 68. — TomutioA of an irnkge m the ratina. 



the eye the cornea and the crystalline lens accomplish the 
same object. 

162. Aooommodation (Fig. 69). — The camera is pro- 
vided with an apparatus for changing the distance of the 
lens from the sensitive plate or screen, so that light from 
objects at tliflferent distances may be 
focused. The eye is likewise supplied by 
means of what is called accommodation, 
which is the power of the eye to adjust 
itself to objects at difEerent distances. 
This power is due primarily to the varia 
ble shape of the crystalline lens. In the 
camera, the lens and the screen which 
receives the image are moved nearer to- 
gether or farther apart in order to change 
the focus. In the eye the same object is 
gained by changing the convexity of the 
lens itself. This is accomplished by the 
contraction and relaxation of the oiliary mueele, which lies 
just beyond the outer margin of the iris in the front part 
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of the choroid coat. It consists of plain muscle fibers, 
whose nervous supply comes from the third cranial nerve. 
The ciliary muscle is attached to the ciliary processes, and 
these to a membrane called the suspensory ligament. 
Thia ligament is secured also to the circumference of the 
lens in such a way that when the eye is at rest it is in a 
state of tension, which causes it to pull upon and slightly 
flatten the lens. This keeps the eye at the focus neces- 
sary for seeing clearly objects at a distance of perhaps 
twenty or twenty-five feet. When the eye is directed to 
a nearer object, the fibers of the ciliary muscle contract, 
thereby drawing forward the ciliary processes, and thus 
lessening the tension on the suspensory ligament, and the 
elasticity of the lens causes it to push forward, or become 
more convex on its front surface. This shortens the focal 
distance, that is, causes the rays of light to converge more 
rapidly. The cornea alone is capable of forming distinct 
images, and the chief function of the crystalline lens seems 
to be that of accommodation. 

153. Fanction of the Iris. — The iris (Fig. 63) is an adjust- 
able curtain, tlesigned, by narrowing the pupil, to cut off 
a portion of the light which might render the imt^e con- 
fused, and to prevent too strong a light from entering the 
interior of the eye. This change in the size of the pupil 
is effected by the contraction and relaxation of its mus- 
cular tissue, under control of the ciliary nerves. 

154. InvenioiL of Imaget (Figs. 60 and 68). — As in a 
camera, so in the eye the image formed is inverted. The 
rays of light cross in being brought to a focus, so that 
the picture of a man, a house, or a tree on the retina is 
upside down, and also much smaller than the object itself. 
The reason why we do not see objects inverted and re- 
duced in size ia because it is not the picture on the retina 
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that we see, but the object itself. Sensation is not in the 
eye, but in the brain, or in the mind acting through the 
brain. It is only by study and research that we leam 
the fact of the inverted image in the eye, and meantime 
we are accustomed to supplement our visual impressions 
by the use of our muscles and our organs of touch. The 
hand interprets the impression on the eye, and we learn 
to see objects in their true positions. We judge of their 
positions by the direction from which the light comes to the 
eye, aiid of their size by a variety of experiences which 
complete the impression given by sight. The figure on 
the retina has little or nothing to do with those judgments. 

155. Seeing witli Two Xyes. — Two images of one object 
are formed on the two retinas, and two optic nerves and 
tracts convey the impression to the two opposite sides of 
the brain. Why, then, do we not see two objects ? Here 
again we must remember that our perceptions are never 
simple, due to the action of a single organ and an isolated 
set of nervous connections. Probably in every act of 
perception the nervous system acts as a whole through 
the intricate interlacing of nervous fibers and the close 
connections of the cells in the various nerve centers. An 
impression upon one set o£ end organs ia supplemented 
and corrected by a great number of familiar perceptions 
of diverse sorts brought before the mind by memory, so 
that the resulting judgment is an act too intricate and 
complex to be disentangled. We come to think of the 
object as we know it from all these combined impressions, 
and not from a single one of them. Perception is the 
result of association and experience combined with the 
physical processes involved. 

166. Advantages of Two Eyes. — For perfect vision the 
retinal imt^es must be formed upoji corresponding portions 
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of the two retinas. The two pictures are not, however, 
identical. The right eye will see more of one side of an 
object than will the left, and the left eye will see more of 
the opposite side. This enables us to form more accurate 
judgments of form and distance than would be possible 
with only one eye. Then, too, one eye may be wholly 
destroyed and a person may still retain distinct vision. 

157. Bnration of Sight SeoiBtioo. — The impression made 
upon the retina by a flash of light remains for about one 
eighth of a second, so that if flashes of light follow one 
another at a shorter interval than that they appear as 
one continuous impression. Children make a circle of 
fire by whirling rapidly a lighted stick, and the spokes of 
a swiftly revolving wheel appear continuous. If one looks 
at the sun or other bright object and then closes the eyes, 
he will continue for an instant to nee the object. These 
delusive appejirances are due to the fact that the nervous 
impressions made by light upon the end organs in the ret- 
ina remain after the removal of the rays which excite them. 

158. Patigue of the Retina. — While the retina is extremely 
sensitive it is also easily fatigued. If one looks steadily 
for a time at a bright object and then turns the eye away, 
he will still see the outline of the bright object, but it will 
be dark. This is because that part of the retina upon 
which the light fell from the bright body has become wea- 
ried and no longer responds to the stimulus of light. If 
the body looked at is of a bright yellow color, the figure 
seen when the eye is turned away will be blue, because 
the retina is no longer able to respond to the stimulus of 
yellow rays, but is affected by the rays of the complemen- 
tary color. 

159. Defects of ViBion. — It is very common to see per- 
sons wearing lenses, or " glasses," to correct what is called 
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"shortsightedness," or "longsightednesa." In short- 
sighted persons the rays which in normal eyes come to a 
focus exactly upon the retina meet at a point in front of 
it, so that no distinct image ie formed. The eye is too 
long from front to back, and the diificulty must be cor- 
rected by using lenses which will carry the focus back to 
the surface of the retina (Fig. 70). 




ng. 70. — mAgnun shoving poeitlon of rttina. 
In uataral sight (fi). Id tar sight (6). Id near sight (C). 

Those who habitually use their eyes for seeing only 
objeete near at hand are apt to become shortsighted. It 
has been found that children who have grown up in 
crowded parts of smoky London, with little opportunity 
for looking off long distances, are very often nearsighted. 
On the other hand, sailors and others accustomed to use 
the eye constantly for distant vision grow longsighted. 
Their eyes become shortened from front to back, so that 
the focus for ordinary vision is beyond the retina. 

As persons grow old the eye usually becomes flattened 
on this axis, and glasses are needed to converge the rays 
of light more rapidly. 

160. Sqaintiiiff, etc. — The muscles of the two eyes act 
simultaneously so that the visual images are formed upon 
corresponding parts of the two retinas. But if the internal 
rectus muscle of one eye is paralyzed, or for some reason 
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the external rectus is too short, that eye will turn outward 
and defective vision will leault. If the external rectus is 
paralyzed, the person will be erosa-eyed, or squint-eyed. 
Paralysis of either of the nerves distributed to the muscles 
of the eye will result in abnormal action of those muscles. 

161. AatigmatiHn. — Another defect, known as attigma- 
tum, is due to the irregular curvature of the cornea or the 
lena or both. The eye may be more convex on one merid- 
ian than on others, so that rays of light falling upon one 
part of the cornea (which is most frequently affected) are 
brought to a focus at a different spot from the rays which 
pass through other parts. Thus the image on the retina 
is indistinct and the vision is blurred. 

162. Color Blindness. — Some persons are unable to dis- 
tinguish certain colors from certain other colors. They 
are said to be color blind. Usually they differ from 
persons of normal sight in their inability to distinguish 
red from green. Sometimes only one eye is color blind, 
the other being normal. The reasons for these phenom- 
ena belong to the abstruse subject of color sensation, 
which is beyond the scope of this work. 

The power to distinguish colors accurately is of great 
importance to those engaged in certain occupations, — for 
example, to those employed upon railways, who are re- 
quired to undergo examinations which test their eyes in 
that particular. 

163. Tnuning of the Bye, — The eyes of the young may 
be easily trained by practice under a teacher's guidance 
to see quickly and accurately, and to judge correctlj' as to 
the size of objects, distances, etc. Such training is of 
great value in all circumstances of life. It is indeed 
more strictly a training of the mind than of the eye, 
but may be Htly mentioned in this connection. 
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164. Cue of the Sye. — More thaii some other organs, 
the eye depends for ita healthy condition upon the gen- 
eral health of the system. If that is impaired, the eye 
is often weakened and liable to disease. The children of 
the poor, who are ill-nourished and inadequately clothed, 
oftener suffer from sore eyea and defective vision than 
do those in better circumstances. Living in filthy sur- 
roundings or rubbing the eyes with dirty hands often 
provokes diseases of the eyes and eyelids. Some forms of 
general disease — measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever, for ex- 
ample — are apt to leave the eyes for some time in a 
sensitive condition and in need of special care. Many 
eyes, even those of young children, are abnormal in re- 
spect to focalization, and the defect is often unsuspected 
until a child has endured much inconvenience or even 
suffering. Hence it is well for the eyes o£ every child 
to be examined by a competent oculist, and to have any 
defects corrected by suitable glasses. Children in school 
often suffer from severe headaches and appear dull at 
their studies simply because of easily remedied defects of 
vision. 

165. Very strong light should never be allowed to enter 
the eye directly. When reading, sewing, writing, etc., 
one should sit so that the light will fall upon the work 
from the left side without shining into the eyes. But 
one should not read or write with direct sunlight falling 
upon the paper. Lamps should be provided with shades 
to shield the eyes, and the light sliould be steady, for a 
flickering light is exceedingly trying to the eye. 

Too faint a light also strains the eye. One should not 
read or work by twilight, or by any light too dim to per- 
mit the book or work to be clearly seen at about eighteen 
inches from the eyes. Eyes may be made nearsighted 
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' by carelessly acquiring a habit of holding books, etc., 
nearer than is necessary. 

Reading while in a moving railway train or carriage 
is bad for the eyes, as the motion necessitates constant 
adjustment of the eyes to varying distance, and the power 
of accommodation is overstrained. 

It is well when using the eyes closely to raise them 
often and look off to a distance, or to close them for a 
moment of rest. 

Warm or tepid water is better than cold water for bath- 
ing the eyes. A compress wet in very hot water and laid 
over the eyes a few minutes at a time, several times a day, 
will cure slight inflammation, or relieve the weariness of 
the eyes after close application. 

166. Effects of Brinks containing Alcohol npon the Sye. — 
Through its influence upon the nerves and the muscles, 
the continued and too free use of alcohol renders the eye 
unsteady and its adjustment uncertain ; the small blood 
vessels become dilated, and the eyes are blood-shot and 
often inflamed. The optic uerve is frequently affected, 
"pausing dimness of vision, and specific diseases of parts 
of the eye may result, such as cataract and disorders of 
the retina. The confirmed inebriate is the victim of dis- 
eased conditions in which the sight becomes untrust- 
worthy. He sees horrible visions, frightful, venomous 
creatures appear to threaten him, and he ia haunted by 
specters. Under his imaginary suffering he may become 
a raving maniac, and repeated attacks of the disease are 
likely to prove fatal. 

Demonstrations and Ex-periments 

47. Dksecdon nf the Eye. — The eye of the sheep or of the ox 
should be studied. It may be examined fresh or after preservation 
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in one of the fluids used in hardening nod preseiring the brain 
(Bx. 6). First, the six muscleH uf the eyeball should be noticed aud. 
identified. To examine the internal structures an equatorial incision 
should be made about halfway betneen the cornea and the back part 
of the eyeball, thus dividing the eye into two parts. The structures 
thus made visible can be identified by reference to the corresponding 
parts of the text. If the teacher has any knowledge of histological 
methods, some excellent sections for study with the microscope can 
be prepared by hardening the eye of a rat or frog iu Perenyi's fluid 
for two or three days, following with alcohols of increasing strength, 
infiltrating and embedding in celloidin, and sectioning on a micro- 
tome. Sections made horizontally through the entire eyeball, and 
properly stained, show not only the different coat« and inclosed 
structures tn rilu, but the different layers of the retiua. the entrance 
of the optic nerve, or blind spot, and the yellow spot. Similar sec- 
tions can be purchased. 

48. Refracting Media. — Refraction of light should be demonstrated 
by means of lenses of various forms. Especial attention should be 
given to the formation of images by convex lenses. The office of 
the lens of the eye can be shown by removing it from the eye of a 
recently killed animal and allowing the direct rays of the sun to be 
focused by it. 

49. Ineersion of the Image im the Retina. — This can be very easily 
shown by cutting away the posterior part of the sclerotic coat of a 
fresh ox eye, leaving the retina intact. Then on turning the cornea 
toward some bright object, as a candle flame, an inverted image 
of the object may be seen shining through the retina. The image 
appears much clearer if the eye is placed, cornea forward, in a tube 
of blackeoeii paper. 

50. Model for demoniitrating the Optical Properties of the Eye. — At 
little labor and expense the teacher or pupil can construct simple appa- 
ratus that will illustrate many of the optical features of the eye. Pre- 
pare an oblong box from twelve to eighteen inches long, open on one 
side, and blackened within (Fig. 71). One end should be perforated in 
the center by an opening one half to one iiicii in diameter, to represent 
the pupil of the eye. A watch crystal can be fastened over the open- 
ing, outside, to represent the cornea. The amount of light admitted 
through the opening in the box can be regulated by means of paper 
diaphri^ms with difierent'Sized perforations. Inside the box a reading 
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glasa or other biconvex lena ctui be arriuiged on a support, so as to focus 
. the rajB of light admitted through the pupil upon a movable screen at 
the back part of the box. A serviceable ground glass screen can be made 
bj rubbing a piece of ordinary window glass with emery powder and 
water. The box is left open on one side to permit observation and 
manipulation ; but while experimenting the observer will find it neces- 
sary to exclude all light, except that which enters through the end of 
the box. This can be done by covering the box and the head of the ob- 
server with a black cloth. While with this apparatus one can illustrate 




Fig. 71. —Appaiatuifor illastraUngthe optical properties of ttieej*. 

most of the characteristic optical features of the eye, yet obviously it 
shows nothing regarding the functions of the aqueous and vitreous 
humors. It must be borne in mind, also, that in the eye accommo- 
dation for objects of different distances is brought about by changes 
in the form of the lens ; here in the model by changes in the position 
of the lens. Shortsightedness and longsightedness can be very easily 
illustrated', also the means of correcting them by spectacles. Astig- 
matism can also be shown by holding in front of the artificial cornea 
a bottle with sides of unequal curvatura, filled with water. 

51. Accommodation. — Hold up the forefinger six or eight inches 
from the eye. Close one eye and look at the linger; it appears dis- 
tinct, while objects across the room seem blurred. Look at these 
latter ; they become sharply outlined, but the outline of the finger 
becomes indistinct. Notice that in accommodating tor the near 
object there is a feeling of effort. Cease looking at anything in par- 
ticular, and allow the eyes to come to rest. They will be found to be 
accommodated for distant vision. 

52. Ask a person to accommodate his eye for distant objects. Then 
look at his eye from the side, while he adapts hb visiou to a near 
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object without moving the eyeball; the pupil and iri8 next the 
observer will be seen to move forward, owing to the increased cnrva- 
ture of the anterior surface of the leoB. 

53. Movements of (he Irit. — In the preceding experiment the diame- 
ter of the pupil was Hmaller when the eye was accommodated for near 
objects, but dilated on changing to distant vision. Close one eye, 
and by aid of a mirror observe the size of the pupil of the other eye. 
Then open the closed eye ; the pupil of the other eye contracts. Cover, 
with the hands, another person's eyes. On suddenly removing the 
hands, the pupils are seen to contract. 

54. A iligtiiatUm. — Close one eye and look at the radiating lines in 
Fig. 72. Notice which lines, if any, appear with the greatest black- 
neSB and distinctness. Try the other eye ; do the two eyes agree '( Look 
at the concentric circles of Fig. 72. In what portion of the figure, if 




H«. 78. 



auy, do the lines appear dearest? The teacher should obtain, from 
nn optician, one of the charts commonly used in preliminary tests for 
astigmatism. With this he can detect some of the more pronounced 
cases of this optical defect among his pupils. It may happen, how- 
ever, tliat very great defects cause little disturbance, since if the two 
eyes are astigmatic on different axes, one eye may correct the defect 
of the other. 

55. Neoriighl and Fonighl. — Theae are common detectti, and 
their causes should be illustrated by use of the apparatus described 
in Ex. 50. If the teacher vpill perform some of the simpler tests 
for optical defects of the eye (and almost any local optician will loan 
thenecessaryt^paratus, and give instructions), he may not only inter- 
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eat and iostruct his pupils, but confer lasting benefits upon sotne of 
ttieitt in showing them their defects, and the means of correcting 

56. Tkf Blind Spot. — Close the left eye and with the right lock 
intently at the cross in the following diagram (Fig. 73), holding the 
book about fifteen inches in fiuut of the eye. Both cross and circle 



Xlg. 7S.— DiAgruii to d«m<mrtr«t« tlu wditMiM of Ui* blind ipot. 

are seen. GraduaUj bring the book nearer the eye ; at a certain 
distance the circle disappears because its image fatb upon the 
entranc« of the optic nerve. Bring the book still nearer; the circle 
reappears. 

57- Fieldof Acute Vuion. — Look at a printed page without moving 
the eyes and observe how few words can be seen distinctly. The 
diameter of this field of distinct view will probably be found to be 
about one and one-half inches. Wherever the image- of an object 
falls outside the yellow spot, it is seen indistinctly. 

58. Binocular Vision. — Hold before each eye a blackened tube of 
pasteboard. Two distinct fields will be seen on looking through the 
tubes. Cause the tubes to converge at their free ends, and the two 
fields will finally fuse into one. This position of the two tubes repre- 
sents approximately the normal convergence of the two optical axes. 
Converge the tubes still more ; the two fields reappear, but they are 
crossed. Look through the tubes at near and at far objects. It will 
be found that, in order to have a single field of vision, the tubes must 
be converged more for the near objects. 

59. Close one eye, and, looking steadily ahead, note how much is 
comprised in the field of view. On opening the eye the field is con- 
sidei'ably enlarged. 

60. Holding the forefinger six or eight inches in front of the nose, 
look at a distant object, as a tree. The forefinger appears double. 
Now accommodate the eyes for the finger; the tree appears double. 
An explanation of this can be deduced from Ex. 58. 

81. Movemeiils of the Eye. — Close one eye, and, holding the finger 
tip on the lid, feel the movements of that eye as the other eye looks 
about in various directions. 
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62. Duration of Sight Setualions. — C*use a §mall wheel to revolTe 
rapidly; the spokes no longer appear distinct, but seem to be thinned 
out and fused tt^ether into a aeniitransparent membrane. Spin a 
top composed of an angular piece of card fastened to a suitable aiis. 
It appears circular instead of angular. 

63. Look at a bright light for a moment. Then close the eyes; 
the im^e peraista for a short time. 

64. Fatigue of the Retina. Afler Images. — Look steadily, foi' one or 
two minutes, at a window, and then at a plain light^olored wall. An 
image in which the light parts of the window are dark and the dark 
parte are light will now be seen. 

65. Complementary Colors. ^hook steadily at » piece of red paper 
and then at a light background; a ligbt green after image will be 
seen. Repeat, using different colored papers. From dealers in kin- 
dergarten supplies can be obtained packages of colored papers suitable 
for this and other experiments on color. 

66. Color B/iWness.— The teacher frequently finds pupils unable to 
name colors correctly. This may be due to color blindness, but in 
most cases is caused by defective training. To make any accurate 
tests of color blindness, the teacher should procure a set of Holm- 
gren's test worsteds (price S2.50) and directious for experimenting. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE EAS AND TEE SENSE OF HEAKIHG 

167. The ear is the mechanism by which we hear. It 
has three main divisions, called the external, the middle, 
and the internal ear (Fig. 74). 



Kg. 74. — Si&grMn ot Uie e^r, iliawing nlatiomhlp of it* purti. 

168. The External Ear. — The parts of the external ear 
are formed to collect and conduct waves of sound to the 
inner portions of the auditory apparatus. They are the 
pinna, the external meatus, and the membrane of the tympa- 
num. The pinna is a sheet of elastic cartilage covered 
with skin, so folded as to direct the waves of sound 
through the cartilaginous tube of the meatus, which is 
continuous with it, to the membrane of the tympanum, or 
eardrum, which closes the end of the passage. Along 
136 
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the tube of the meatus are placed the war glandt with 
their ducts. 

169. The Middle Ear, or TTmpannm, is an irregular cavity 
in the temporal bone, lined with mucous membrane which 
is supplied with small glands. By means of the Eusta- 
chian tttie, which passes from the lower back part to the 
pharynx, or upper cavity of the throat, the tympanum 
communicates with the external air, and so equalizes the 
pressure upon the two sides of the membrane of the tym- 
panum which separat«s the middle from the external ear. 

Opposite the membrane of the tympanum are two 
smaller openings into the chamber of the inner ear, called 
the round window (^fenextra 
rotunda), and the oval win- 
dow (^fenestra ovalit). These 
are closed, however, by thin 
membranes. Three small 
bones, called the auditortf 
oigiclet, form a chain across 
the middle ear (Figs. 74 and 
75). The malleut, or hammer, 
is attached by one end to the 

membrane of the tympanum, ^ „ _^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^ 
while the other end articu- 
lates with the incus, or anvil bone. The incus articulates 
with the third bone, the atapet, or stirrup bone, at the top 
of its arch. The foot plate of the stapes fits into the open- 
ing on the inner side of the tympanum called the oval 
window, and is attached to the membrane which closes it. 

170. The Internal Ear, or Labyrinth, is the essential part 
of the organ of hearing, the others being merely con- 
ductors of sound waves. The labyrinth is an irregular 
chamber in the rocky part of tlie temporal bone (Figs. 74 
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and 76), Within it liea a closed membranous sac called 
the membranous lahyrinth, which follows the windings of 
the bony cavity, and whose parte receive names corre- 
sponding to the names given to the parts of the cavity. 

The centi'al part of the labyrinth is called the vegtHnde ; 
it is about one eighth of an inch in diameter. In its walls 
are the round and oval win- 
dows already mentioned. 
The membranous ventibule 
is composed of two hags, 
called the utricle and the 
(1 saccule, connected by a 
roundabout passage. 

171, From the utricle 
arise three gemicircular 
canals, lying in the bony 

passages of the same name. 

Tig. 76. — nie bony l&brrinth of thg ^ j. ,^ ■ l ■ i i 

ilKlit ear ^'^^ ^^ these is horizontal 

when a person stands up- 
right; the others are vertical but at right angles to each 
other. Two of these canals are united at one end, so that 
there are but five openings from the canals into the vesti- 
bule. Each canal has a swelling at one end called the 
ampulla. At those swellings fibers from the eighth cranial 
(auditory) nerve pass from the bony wall through the 
membranes of the canals, firmly attaching one to the other. 
For the rest of their course the membranous tubes are free, 
or only loosely fastened by bands of connective tissue to 
the bony walls. 

172. The Owhlea is the third and most complex division 
of the inner ear. It has much the appearance of a snail 
shell of two and a half coils. A bony tube is coiled spirally 
round a central tapering pillar of bone. Into this tube 
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projects from tlie central pillar a thin shelf of bone partly 
dividing the tube into two partn. 

173. The Xemhramnu CooUml — From the edge of the 
bony slielf of the cochlea two membranes reach to the 
opposite wall of the cochlea' and divide the cavity into 
three spiral tubes (Fig. 77). One of these, the vestibular 




Kg. 77.— Si&grua of 

Bbowidg the 



». lingle ooU of Um ooehln. 

>a that compose the organ of Corti. 



passage (scala vestifmHy, communicates with the vesti- 
bule, A second, the tympanic passage («ca?a timpani), 
has its base against the membrane of the round window. 
At the apex of the coil of the cochlea the vestibular and 
tympanic passages communicate with each other (Fig. 74). 
The middle passage, the membranous cochlea, or cochlear 
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canal, is closed at its apex, but opens near its base into the 
saccule. In the cochlear canal is situated the most deli- 
cate part of the ear, the organ of Corti. 

174. Flnidi of the Labyrinth. — The bony canal of the 
inner ear is lined with a fine* membrane which secretes a 
thin fluid, filling all the spaces of the chamber. The 
closed sac of the membranous labyrinth also secretes a 
fluid similar in composition, but containing less solid 
matter. When the membrane of the tympanum is 
thrown into vibration, the movement is communicated to 
the fluid filling the bony labyrinth, and then through 
the thin wall of the membranous labyrinth to the fluid 
inclosed, and so to the terminations of the auditory nerve. 

175. The Auditory Nerve and the End Organs for Hearing:. — 
The eighth cranial nerve arises by two roots in certain 
nerve centers of the medidla oblongata. Its two divi- 
sions enter the labyrinth between the base of the cochlea 
and the vestibule. One division, having several branches, 
goes to the vestibule and semicircular canals ; the other 
passes up through a channel in the bony axis of the coch- 
lea, giving forth fibers on its way to the bony shelf 
described above. These pass through, or come into rela- 
tion with the tpiral ganglion and reach the organ of Corti. 

176. The Organ of Corti (Fig. 77), within the mem- 
branous cochlea, is understood to contain the end organs 
for the discrimination of degrees, variations, and qualities 
of sound. It is composed of the rode of Corti with adja- 
cent hair cells and supporting parts. The rods are pillar- 
like cells attached by an expanded foot, or base, to one of 
the membranes of the cochlea and ending in a swelling 
called the head. 

The pillars are arranged in pairs, of which there are 
from three thousand to five thousand, separated at their 
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bases but leaning toward each other to form an arched 
roof or tiinuel. Toward the apex of the cochlea the rods 
increase in length but are more widely separated at the 
base, BO that the tunnel becomes lower and wider. 
Against the rods lean other cells called hair celh, which end 
in many long, hairlike processes. Between the hair cells 
lie certain elongated supporting cells. The nerve fibers 
end in fine branches between and around the hair cells. 

177. Path of an Auditory ImpreMion. — Sound waves pass 
through the air and fall upon the membrane of the tym- 
panum. In tlie middle ear they travel partly through 
air and partly through solid bodies — membranes and 
bones, — and in the inner ear through fluids and mem- 
branes. Vibrations of the membrane of the tympanum 
are " damped " by the ossicles of the middle ear, which 
also receive and pass on the auditory tremors to the mem- 
brane closing the oval window. These bones are so closely 
bound together that they vibrateas if they were one, the 
very slight amount of play at the articulations serving to 
prevent jar and fracture. 

From the middle ear vibrations pass to the inner ear 
through the attachment of the stapes to the membrane of 
the oval window. Movement of that membrane sets up 
motion in the fluid flUing the cavity. That, however, 
would not be possible (since the fluid is inelastic and 
incompressible) were not a vent provided at the round 
window. When the stapes pushes in the membrane of 
the oval window, that of the round mndow bulges out- 
ward, and the action agitates the whole body of the fluid 
which fills the bony labyrinth. But the vibrations in the 
fluid are also communicated to the walls of the membra- 
nous labyrinth which it bathes, and the fluid which the 
latter contains ia thereby set in motion. 
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Within the swollen ends of the semicircular canals, and 
upon the walls of the utricle and the saccule, are project- 
ing ridges composed of especially modified cells of the 
lining, between which are spindle-shaped avditory ceU» 
from which project auditory hairt into the fluid. At- 
tached to these thickened disks, or ridges, are minute hard 
particles, called otoliths, which serve to increase the effect 
of the vibrations. The auditory vibrations in the fluid 
and in the membranous walls of the labyrinth reach the 
auditory hairs and give, according to the opinions of some 
authors, the sensation of sound, or mere noise. A branch 
of the vestibular division of the auditory nerve is distrib- 
uted to the semicircular canals, and when its ends are 
affected by the vibrations in the fluids of the labyrinth 
there result, as is now believed, sensations other than 
perception of sound. 

178. The same vibrations pass at the same time up the 
channel of the cochlea from below, affecting on their way 
the walls of the membranous cochlea, and throwing into 
vibration the fluid which they inclose. By the vibrations 
of the fluid and the membrane the nerve endings in the 
organ of Corti are acted upon in such a way as to give 
rise to auditory impulses, resulting in perception of sound 
quality — musical notes, harmony, etc. The cochlea alone 
is now regarded as concerned with hearing, other parts 
of the inner ear with equilibrium, etc, Sound waves may 
also reach the auditory cells by transmission through the 
bones of the head, as when one hears the ticking of a 
watch held between the teeth. 

The auditory stimulus passes from the auditory cells 
by the minute nerve fibers to that branch of the eighth 
cranial, or auditory nerve, which passes through the coch- 
lea and into the medulla oblongata (Fig. 78), whence 
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certain libers have been traced to the corpora quadri- 
gemina, while others convey the impression to the gray 
matter of certain convolutions 
of the temporal lobe of the 
cerebrum. 

179. Futotioii of the Teitibnle 
and Samioiroalu' Canob. — Much 
research has in recent years 
been directed to the part played 
by these portions of the inner 
ear, but no investigator has yet 
reached a conclusion which is 
accepted in all its details by all 
others. It is, however, gener- 
ally believed that these parts Tig. TS.— DUinB of tb* patk 
have little, if any, direct con- "' « *'«"**^ '"i"^ 
cern with the sense of hearing ^he impuke pmu» twm a* 

" anaitorycelUia the ear to tbecen- 

and dlSCnmmating sounds, ter ot bearing (^u C) iu tbe (em- 

The nerve branches distributed P"™' '»'* "' "•* «'«'>'■"»'■ Some 

, ..,,., flbsTB pass to the anterior corporm 

here arise m the bram from a qnadrigemiDa (Q). 
root of the auditory nerve dif- 
ferent from that which sends nerves to the cochlea. The 
cerebellum, from which some of its fibers come, is well 
known to be the great center for coordination of muscular 
movement, and experiments seem to indicate that what is 
called tbe vestibular branch of the auditory nerve, which 
ends in the vestibule and semicircular canals, conveys to 
the brain impressions of position and of movement in 
space which have to do with the sense of equilibrium. 

180. Hearings with Two Eara. — The two organs and two 
nerves of hearing convey to the brain, not two sensations, 
but one. By means of two ears we are able to some 
extent to determine the locality from which sounds come, 
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but our judgment as to position in space of sound-pro- 
ducing bodies, and of directions of sound, are indirect and 
not always reliable. 

181. Differences in Soond Perception. — Tbe ears of differ- 
ent persons vary greatly in power to distinguish differ- 
ences ill sound and in pitch, or the number of vibrations 
in a given time. All are limited in the perception of 
high-pitched notes. The ear may become wearied in 
respect to sound of a particular pitch, much as the eye is 
soon fatigued in respect to a particular color. 

182. Care of the Ear. — A cold which causes inflamma- 
tion of the throat often affects the lining membrane of 
the Eustachian tube and that of the middle ear, causing 
temporary partial deafness. If the cause often recurs, 
one or both ears may be permanently impaired. Some- 
times repeated attacks of inflammation in the ear — as 
from abscesses — result in perforation of the membrane 
of the tympanum and great injury to the bearing. 

Generally the wax which is secreted in the external 
canal of the ear need^ no attention, and should not be 
picked out. Occasionally, however, it accumulates and 
hardens upon the membrane of the tympanum so as to 
interfere with its vibrations and impair the hearing. In 
such a case it should be removed by a surgeon. 

Warm or tepid water should be used for washing the 
ears — never very cold water. Before going to baths 
in cold water or in salt water the ears should be filled 
with soft absorbent cotton. 

A sudden very loud noise, as from a gun or cannon, 
has been known to rupture the eardrum, and a sudden 
about close to a child's ear has been known to make it 
deaf. Insects sometimes crawl into the canal of the ear, 
in spite of the wax and the hairs there which usually 
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prevent such sccidents. They do not often do harm, and 
may be removed by dropping warm water into the ear. 

Demonstrations and Experiments 

67. Ditieetion of tAe Ear. — The external aiid the middle e&r can be 
very easily studied by making a dissection of the head of a cat or 
other domestic animal. Bemove the lower jaw, expose and open the 
temporal bulla. The latter is in many animals a conspicuous rounded 
protuberance near the aiticulation of the jaw. The tympanic cavity 
with the contained ossicleB, etc., can then be studied. The iat^rnal ear 
cannot be easily examined because of its sniallness and well-nigh in- 
accessible situation in the rocky portion of the temporal bone. The 
bone which contains it can be dissected out, and the general outlines 
of the cochlear region discerned. Or, this portion of the skull may 
be treated with weak solution of muriatic acid for some days, after 
which the parts may be partly dissected out. 

68, Effeclof Varying Air Tension in Ihe r^nyirtnum. ~ While listening 
to a ticking watch, close both nose and mouth, and expel as much air 
as possible from the lungs, thus forcing the air thi-ough the Eustachian 
tube into the middle ear. The ticking sounds fainter. Or under like 
conditions inhale as much as possible. The result is as befoie. 

89. Judgment of the Direction of Sounds. — Let a pupil, seated, keep 
his eyes closed. Clink together two coins at varying distances and 
directions from his head, and require him to indicate the direction of 
the sound. Observe that while he rarely fails to distinguish between 
right and left, he often errs in respect to other directions. Have him 
bold his hands vertically one in front of each ear, and see if his judg- 
ment of direction is thereby altered. Close one of bis ears with 
absorbent cotton, and try the effect upon hia location of sounds. 

70. Auditor!/ Fatigue. — Strike a tuning fork, press the stem down 
upon the crown of the head, and hold it theie until the sound dies 
away. Then remove it, and after a short interval replace it. The 
sound will be heard again, but very faintly. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS 

183. The Larynx, which contains the vocal cordt, is the 
specia,! voice organ. It is a ehamher made up of cartilages, 
membranes, and muscles. Four cartilages compose the 
framework. The ihp-oid is the largest, and forms a 
prominent ridge in 
front (called " Ad- 
am's apple ") with 
broad, flat sheets at 
the sides, ending in 
prolonged angles, 
above and below 
(Figs. 79 and 80). 
It does not meet at 
the back of the lar- 
ynx. The cricoid car- 
tilage, on the other 
hand, is a complete 
ring, the back being 
much wider than the 
front. On top of the broad hinder portion of the cricoid 
are the small, triangular arytenoid cartilages, which form 
with the cricoid a true joint, having synovial membrane 
and ligaments (Fig. 81). 

Besides these four principal cartilages, which are of 
hyaline, or nonfibrous cartilage, there are five others of 

ise 
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yellow fibrocartilage. They are the epiglottta, which is 
attached to the upper front part of the larynx and 
forms a lid to the chamber ; the 
cartilages of Santorini, little horn- 
shaped projections perched on top 
of the arytenoids ; and the carti- 
loffes of Weisberg, which are still 
smaller bits of cartilage lying in 
folds of the mucous membrane in 
the sides of the upper membranous 
lining of the larynx. 

A sheet of membrane connects 
the thyroid cartili^e with the hyoid 
bone at the root of the tongue (Figs, ''"■ 
79 and 80). The thyroid is also joined to the cricoid by 
joints with synovial membrane, and the lower projections, 
or horns, of the thyroid clasp the cricoid closely, though 
permitting movement between them. The cricoid is at- 
tached by membrane to the upper cartilaginous ring of the 
trachea, or windpipe. These parts, with the many small 
muscles and ligaments attached, form the vocal apparatus. 

184. The larynx is flattened behind, where it closely 
adheres to the esophagus (Fig. 82). The esophagus is 
the muscular tube which conveys food and drink from the 
mouth to the stomach. Its enlarged upper portion is 
called the pharynx, and lies back of the cavity of the 
mouth. The larynx lies below and in front of the 
pharynx. In ordinary respiration the epiglottis stands 
nearly erect, leaving open the glottis, or passage into the 
larynx. In the process of swallowing, the epiglottis is 
pressed backward and downward, closing the glottis and 
permitting the food to slide down the esophagus instead 
of dropping into the windpipe. 
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185. The Vooal Corda. — The larynx is smoothly lined 
with mucous membrane except where it narrows at the 
glottis. Here at the base of the epiglottis are seen, first, 
on each side of the lining membrane, ridges called false 
vocal eords, which are not concerned in speech (Fig. 82). 
They play the chief part in closure of the glottis during 
expiration. A little below them are the true vocal cords. 



Pig- 82— Tertical BecUou of Uie head and UBck. 

thickened bands of elastic tissue running in the mucous 
membrane from the front angle of the thyroid cartilage 
backward to their attachment at the base of the arytenoid 
cartilages. Between the true and the false vocal cords is, on 
each side, a recess called the ventricle. The true vocal cords 
have fine, smooth edges, and are shining white in color. 

186. Tke Olottii. — In ordinary respiration the glottis is 
a triangular opening with its apex in front. In deep or 
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labored breathing it widens during inspiration and n 
during expiration. 

187. VDcalizatioc. — There may be a sort of speech with- 
out the action of the larynx or the vocal cords, when the 
muscles of respiration, the lips, and what are called the 
resonating cavities above tiie larynx are alone brought into 
play. This produces whiipering. But for vocalization 
the vocal cords must be brought very near together, made 
tense and parallel, and a current of air must be forced 
swiftly through the narrow slit, .throwing them into rapid 
vibration. This is effected by means of a complicated 
arrangement of muscles and ligaments attached to the 
various cartilages. The two inner angles of the arytenoid 
cartilages are drawn together by the contraction of certain 
muscles, while others contract to stretch the vocal cords. 
The thyroid and cricoid cartilages move upon each other 
to assist in the process. The muscles of the thorax and 
the abdomen are also brought into special action, and tlie 
column of air in the air chamber composed of the trachea 
and the bronchial system is thrown into vibration. Sound 
is a result of the whole process. 

188. The Bewnating Cavities (Fig. 82). — The pharynx, 
the mouth, and the nasal chambers are resonating cavities, 
which, by very slight changes in form and size, are able 
to bring into special prominence different parts of the 
general tone produced in the larynx, and so modify the 
resulting sound. 

189. Speech is the enunciation of articulate sounds to 
express thought, and is the result of the action of the vol- 
untary muscles by which the vibrations produced in the 
larynx are modified in the resonating cavities. The fac- 
uJty of speech is a distinctive gift of man, and is possessed 
by no other animal. It is a natural gift, but its use is the 
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result of training, and skill ia acquired only by long years 
of practice. The complex and greatly varied action 
required in speech may take place with great rapidity, 
and may be continued for hours without exhaustion, as in 
the case of an accomplished singer or public speaker. 

190. Towdi and ConaonantB. — Voice becomes speech 
through the modifying action of the lips, tongue, throat, 
etc. Those sounds of the spoken alphabet which require 
the more open mouth, the more resonant and more pro- 
longed tone, are called voweh; those which are uttered 
with the closer position, and are less prolonged and less 
resonant, are called eonaonantt. Compare the position of 
the parts of the mouth in enunciating the a in /ar with 
that in sounding the h in cab, for example. Between 
vowels and consonants there is no absolute division. 
Sounds represented by some of the letters are moi-e open 
in some words or syllables than in others. Thus, I and 
n are sometimes vowels and sometimes consonants. 

191. Quality of Voice. — Voices are spoken of as "soft," 
"harsh," "rasping," "rough," "sweet," "low," "gentle," 
etc.. Au agreeable voice is a most attractive characteris- 
tic and a most desirable possession. As the vocal appa- 
ratus is wholly under the control of the will, and as its use 
is chiefly a matter of imitation, it is of great importance 
that while the habit of speech is forming the young should 
be associated with those whose vocal habits are agreeable 
and refined, and tliat the attention of children should be 
early directed to the cultivation of soft and pleasant tones 
of voice. In this respect Americans are especially negli- 
gent, and " the American voice " has become a byword 
and a reproach in Europe. 

192. HoBical Soonds. — Sounds produced by regulai' vibra- 
tions are muiical. Irregular vibrations result in noiiie. 
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No sharp line of separation can, however, be drawn. The 
sounds of ordinary speech are due to regular vibrations, 
and are hence musical. 

193. Pitch depends upon the rapidity of the vibrations, 
and that varies with the length of the cords and with 
their tension. In women the vocal cords are shorter than 
in men, and the voice is an octave higher in pitch. Pitch 
due to tension of the corda is a matter of voluntary con- 
trol within the range of a voice. Loudnest depends upon 
the force of expiration. Stammering is due to lack of 
coordination in the muscles of speech. 

194 Nbitoiu Kechanum of the Larynx. — A certain area 
in the left hemisphere of the cerebrum is recognized as the 
nervous center in which impulses resulting in speech origi- 
nate. From the cells of this center nerve fibers run to 
other cells in the wall of the fourth ventricle of the brain, 
to the medulla oblongata, and on into the spinal cord. By 
means of these communicating fibers the center for speech 
is brought into connection with other groups of nerve 
cells, from which arise the various nerves which are con- 
cerned in vocalization. These are very numerous, for the 
muscles of the face, the tongue, the thorax, and the abdo- 
men, as well as those of the larynx, are called into action in 
speaking, singing, etc. Those nerves distributed to the 
muscles of the larynx are branches of the vagu», or pneu- 
mogattric, which is the tenth cranial nerve and rises from 
the medulla oblongata. 

Suppose there arises in a man's mind a thought which 
he desires to express in audible speech. He remembers 
the sounds of the words which will serve his purpose, and 
impulses arise in that part of the speech center called the 
auditory word center, from which they pass to the motor 
center. Thence the nerves of the various parts of the 
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vocal apparatus distribute the impulse to the necessary 
muscles. In reading aloud it is the end organs for vision, 
the eyes, which are first stimulated (Fig. 83) ; tlien the 
impulse is carried to the visual center in the brain, from 
which nervous influences travel 
by coimecting nerve fibers to 
the auditory word center. 
There, as before, the sound of 
the words is revived and the 
impulse follows the path previ- 
ously described. 

195. — When a person writes 
from dictation, another course 
is followed (Fig. 84). The 
auditory end organs of the 
inner ear are first stimulated; 
the impression travels by the 
auditory nerves to the audi- 
tory word center, then across 
to the visual word center, 
reviving there the appearance 
of the words. Impulses pass 
thence to the motor centers 
and by motor nerves to the 
various muscles of the arm 
and hand involved in writing. 
If nerve fibers whicli connect 
the two word centers, visual 
and auditory, are diseased, nei- 
ther reading aloud nor writing from dictation is possible. 
Vocalization may also be the result of reflex nervous 
action, as when an involuntary scream follows sudden 
fright. 
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196. Dambaett is moat frequently due to deafness. The 
auditory word center has never been stimulated. In 
recent years it has been found 
possible to stimulate the speech 
center through its connection 
with the visual center. Chil- 
dren born deaf are taught to 
imitate the movements of the 
mouth, tongue, and throat of 
one who speaks, and speech 
results from tliese remembered 
movements acting upon the 
speech center. 

197. Oare of Throat and Voice. 
— If the delicate lining mem- 
brane of the larynx becomes in- 
flamed through " taking cold " 
or from exposure to dust or 
irritating gases or from over- 
use or strain of the vocal 
cords, the voice is injured and 
its use may become painful 
or impossible. These causes 
should be avoided. When a 
daily cold bath is not practi- 
cable, a dash of cold water over the neck on rising in 
the morning will prove a tonic for the throat and help 
to avert colds, hoarseness, and sore throat. Breathing 
should be through the nose, aud not through the mouth, 
and children should be trained in infancy to sleep with 
the month closed. In going from the warm air of the 
house into the cold outer air in winter the precaution 
of closing the mouth is especially to be observed. Pass- 
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ing through the winding nasal canal, the air becomes 
tempered before reaching the sensitive memhranea of 
throat and lungs; also much of tlie dust always present in 
the atmosphere is caught by the moist mucous lining of 
the nostrils, and the deeper air passages are protected. 

It *is not necessary, in order to avoid cold, that the 
throat should be thickly swathed in wraps of wool and 
fur. Too much clothing about the neck causes excess of 
perspiration there and makes the parts weak and tender. 

198. Special Training of the voice for singing or public 
speaking should not be begun by either boys or girls 
before the age of sixteen or seventeen, and should always 
be attended with judgment and care against overstrain. 

199. Alcohol and Tobficoo as affecting: the Vocal Organs. 
— Ab the perfect control of the voice depends upon the 
healthy condition of aU the muscles connected with the 
vocal apparatus, and upon the accurate adjustment of 
nervous force to their varying needs, anything which 
affects those muscles or the nerves affects also the voice. 
Alcohol and tobacco do affect both. The mucous mem- 
brane of the larynx is often much indamed by tobacco 
smoking, and especially by the use of cigarettes. The 
inilammation may extend through the Eustachian tubes, 
impairing the hearing, and into the bronchial tubes, caus- 
ing an annoying cough, A disease known as " smoker's 
sore throat " may result. Alcoholic beverages irritate the 
throat and are often forbidden to those cultivating the 
voice for singing. 

Demonstration 

71. Dissection of the Larynx. — At a slaughterhouse can be obtained 
a trachea of an ox with the larynx intact and a portion of the esoph- 
agus; the hyoid bone may be present also. With thia material the 
principal topics of this chapter can be illustrated. 
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NERVOUS OPERATIONS UNCONNECTED WITH 
CONSCIOUSNESS 



Those nervous operations of which man is necessarily 
conscious and which are directly concerned in his useful- 
ness and happiness, cannot continue to minister to his 
higher nature without the assistance of another set of 
a,ctions of which he is in health almost wholly uncon- 
scious. The complicated mechanisms for producing sen- 
sation and voluntary motion are constantly worn away at 
every point, and every tissue must be as constantly re- 
newed. Through the action, at every moment of lite, of 
nerves and nerve cells whose office it is to preside over 
what are called the vital processes, the body is kept in 
condition for the exercise of its conscious powers. Those 
vital processes are included under the genera! term nutri- 
tion, that is, the growth, waste, and repair of tissue. 
Nutrition is effected by means of the eircidation of the 
blood, digestion (including ahaorption and atsimilation'), 
respiration, and excretion. Because these operations are 
wholly dependent upon nervous influences, and because 
they go on through life without necessary connection 
with consciousness, they are grouped here as unconscious 
nervous operations. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BLOOD, L7HPH, AHD CH7LB 

300. Fnnotioa of th« Blood. — It will be remembered that 
one of the essential properties of the living cell ia its 
power to incorporate into its own substance matter from 
outside itself, a process which results in growth or in 
repairing waste ; while another property, involved in 
this, is the power to break down by oxidation, that is, to 
resolve portions of its own body into simpler chemical 
substances, thus producing waste matter. 

In order that this double process may go on continually 
(as it must while the cell is living), oxygen and oxidizable 
substances, that is, food, must be brought to each cell, and 
provision must be made for removing the waste products. 
The blood is the medium for accomplishing this. 

201. The Blood ai a Tistne. — Blood is classed, for valid 
reasons, among the connective tissues. While it does not 
furnish support to the body or its parts in the same sense 
as do more solid connective tissues, — such as bone or 
cartilage, — it does support the whole body by conveying 
nutriment to every part. It is like other connective 
tissues also in that the cells make up a comparatively 
small portion of its substance, the intercellular material 
being largely in excess. And, finally, it ia formed in the 
development of the embryo from the same layer as are 
the other connective tissues. 
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202. Strnctiire of the Blood. — Uniler the microscope the 
blood is seen to consist of a nearly colorless fluid, the 
plasma, in which float cells of two sorts, called from their 
color the red and the white (or colorless) corpu»cle» (Fig. 
17, p. 26). Ordinarily there are several hundreds of red 
corpuscles to one of the white corpuscles, and to them the 
color of the blood is due. 

203. The ftnantity of Blood in the human body is esti- 
mated at about one thirteenth tlie body's total weight, or, 
in a person of average size, about one and a quarter 
gallons. Any deficiency of blood in the body (as from 
hemorrhage), is soon supplied by the passage of water 
from the tissues to the blood by means of the lymph 
(§ 209), and an excess is removed by the transfer of 
water to the tissues, and by the secretion of the kidneys. 
Thus the quantity of blood in the system is practically 
invariable. 

204. The Bed Corpnacles are uniiucleated cells, all of 
nearly the same size — about -^^^ of an inch in diameter, 
and one fourth of that in thickness. They are round and 
flat, but slightly thicker at the edge than in the middle. 
Being flexible and elastic they are bent out of shape as 
they are crowded together in the current, but resume 
their usual form when the pressure is removed. They 
have a close, colorless, spongy framework, — the stroma, — 
while by far the larger part of their substance is a red 
coloring matter in the meshes of the stroma, called hemo- 
globin. This is the useful part of the corpuscle, the 
stroma apparently having only the office of holding the 
hemoglobin in convenient shape. 

206. The Formation of the Bed Corpuscles is found to take 
place in the red marrow of tlie bones. The peculiar tissue 
called red marrow is richly supplied with blood vessels 
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having very thin walls. Within these vessels are found 
colored nucleated cells, some of which become changed in 
the marrow into unnucleated red disks which are swept 
into the blood current. It is the important function of 
the red corpuscles to take in oxygen from the air which 
reaches the blood in the lungs, and carry it to the other 
tissues of the body. The red corpuscle lives in the blood 
for an unknown time. When it dies, a new one takes 
its place. The spleen also is believed to aid in the manu- 
facture of both the red corpuscles and the white, but we 
have little positive knowledge upon the subject, 

206. The White Corpoacles are mostly larger than the 
red, being generally about ^- ^gg of an inch in diameter,' 
though some are smaller than the red. Some are globular 
masses of granular protoplasm without cell walls and hav- 
ing one or more nuclei. Others are of irregular and con- 
stantly changing shape, less granular than the first and 
with several nuclei. Many writers have remarked the 
striking likeness of these corpuscles to the one-celled 
animalcule, the amceba. They have the same power as 
the amoeba to change their shape spontaneously, sending 
out processes from various parts of their circumference; 
and they are able to take in and digest the bacilli which 
are sometimes found in the blood, as the amoeba digests 
food. There are found in the blood some other small 
bodies, whose nature and purpose are unknown. 

207. Chemical Composition of Blood. — The blood is alka- 
line, owing to the presence of small quantities of alkaline 
salts. It contains chlorides, phosphates, and carbonates 
of sodium and potassium, and smaller quantities of cal- 
cium and magnesium. 

208. Clotting of the Blood. — The blood in the blood ves- 
sels is perfectly 3uid, but if drawn out and allowed to 
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stand for a few minutes, it becomes a firm mass of jelly. 
After an hour or more, a, yellow fluid, called serum, begins 
to ooze from the clot, which shrinks in size. The clotting 
is caused by the formation, in the liquid blood, of a close 
network of fine fibrils, called jSmn, in which the corpus- 
cles of both kinds are entangled, while serum is the plasma 
of the blood, minus an element in its composition called 
fibrinogen, which changes into the solid fibrin in the coag- 
ulation. It is thought that when the blood leaves the 
blood vessel, or in some way comes in contact with foreign 
matter, a portion of the white corpuscles are broken up, 
and thus is set free a peculiar substance called fibrin fer- 
ment. It is this which acts upon the fibrinogen, and 
causes it to become fibrin. The fibrin may be gotten out 
from a quantity of freshly drawn blood by quickly stir- 
ring or whipping it with a bunch of twigs. The tiny 
white threads cling to the sticks, and by washing in water 
may be freed from the few entangled corpuscles which 
remain, leaving the fibrin pure. 

This power which the blood has to clot is of great 
value, since by its means small breakages in or injuries to 
the innumerable tubes conveying the blood throughout 
the system are quickly stopped, and the serious hemor- 
rhage which would otherwise result is quickly checked, 
while the ruptured wall of the blood vessel is given time 
to heal. 

309. Lymph. — It is by the blood that nutriment is car- 
ried to every part of the body; but the blood is always 
inclosed within the walls of the tubes called blood vessels, 
and, as blood, does not come in contact with the cells of 
the tissues. 

In the capillaries, which are the finest ramifications of 
the blood vessels, some of the plasma passes from the 
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blood through the walla of the vessels into the spaces 
between those walls and the substance of the tissues 
around. This Quid is called lymph, and is that which 
nourishes the tissue elements. It is clear, nearly trans- 
parent, Eind contains more water with less solid matter 
than the plasma of the blood. White corpuscles similar 
to those in the blood are found in it, and, like the blood, 
it coagulates by the formation of fibrin. Like the blood, 
also, lymph is conveyed from the tissues in tubes, the 
lymphatict or lymphatic veaiela, which finally join the great 
blood vessels, and so return to the blood the substances 
drawn from it in the capillaries. 

210. Lftcteali and Chyto. — The lymphatics of the small 
intestine are called lacteati ; after a meal containing fat, 
they convey, instead of clear lymph, a milky fluid which 
is called chyle, and is a product of digestion. 

EXPEKIMENTS 

72. Blood Corpuiden. — Prick the finger with s sterilized needle, 
mouDt the drop of blood thus obtained, and ez&mine it with both tow 
and high powers of the compound microscope. There wUl be seen 
l&rge numbers of round bodies of a faint red tint — the red cor- 
puscles. These are seen to be small disks, and appear dutnb-bell 
shaped when viewed on edge, owing to their being thinner in the 
center than on the edges. Occasionally among the red corpuscles 
m&y be seen slightly larger, transparent, sometimes irregular, bodies — 
the white or colorless corpuscles. If watched for some time, they will 
probably show slight changes in shape, 

73. Clotting of Blood. — At a slaughterhause fresh blood can be 
obtained. If it be stirred vigorously immediately after being drawn 
from the blood vessels, the fibrin can be separated from the blood 
serum and corpuscles, filood allowed to stand after being drawn 
shows a firm clot. Both "whipped" blood and fibrin and the clotted 
blood should be examined by the pupils. 

The dotting of blood may be prevented by adding to it, as it is 
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drawn from the blood vessels, about one fourth its volnme of a satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of magnesia. This " salted " blood may be 



kept iu a cool place for aeveral days wi 



ithout clotting. It may be 



made to clot by diluting it with five to ten times its volume of water. 



e satisfactory method of preventi 



ing the clotting of blood, the 



found, consista in adding oxalate of potash iu the propor- 
tion of one part of a f> per cent aolntion of oxalate of potash to 
twenty-five parts of btood. The oxalate solution of the requisite 
amount should be placed iu a vessel and the blood be allowed to flow 
into and mix with it. The mixing should be made thorough by 
vigoi'oua shaking. To produce a clot, add a few drops of a 2 per cent 
solution of calcium chloride to some of the oxalate-blood. The potas- 
sium oxalate prevents clotting by precipitating the calcium salts nec- 
essary t« coagulation. The addition of calcium chloride restores the 
calcium and renders clotting possible. 

74. Tke Mingle Structure of the Fibrin Framework. — To a drop of 
fresh blood on a slide add two drops of normal salt solution. Put on a 
cover glass and set aside an hour or bo to clot. Add 50 per cent alco- 
hol at the edge of the cover glass (to wash out the cor^juscles and 
harden the fibrin). Observe with the microscope the network of 
fibrin fibrils. Care must be taken not to move the cover glass during 
the preparation for examination. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE CIRCOLATORY SYSTEM 

811, The apparatus distributing the blood throughout 
the l)ody and keeping it constantly in motion i^ composed 
of the heart, the great central 
pump; arteriei, tubes to carry 
blood from the heart ; veins, which 
are tubes carrying blood to the 
heart ; and capillarieit, a network 
of small tubes connecting arteries 
and veins. These constitute the 
vaacvlar system (Fig. 85, p. 146). 
In addition to them and forming 
a part of the complete circulatory 
system are the lymphatia and lac- 
teals, sometimes called the lymph 
vaseular system. They are tubes 
having walls thirmer than those of 
the blood vessels, running from 

periphery to center, conveying pj^ g8_j,^j ,;,,„, jl^ 
lymph and chyle. viaosrA in tli«ir lutnral 

212. The Heart is a hoUow, cone- ^ 'f"'* . ., _, 

The beart is partly covered 
shaped muscle, inclosed in a mem- by the lunga, but Hb true ouir 
branous sac called the pericardium, ''"^ '" '''°"" ^^ "*"""* ""^■ 
lying in the thorax between the right and left lungs (Fig. 
86). Its base is directed backward and upward, while its 
168 
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apex points downward and forward a little to the left of 
the sternum, or breastbone. The heart is divided longitu- 
dinally into two divisions wholly separate from each other. 
Each of these is divided again into two chambers which 
have free communication. The chambers at the base 



Fig. 87.— Front Ti«w «f heart. 
CorODaiy arteries auil veins are injected, arteries red, veins blue. 

of the cone are called the right and left auricles, while 
the other two are called right and left ventricles (Figs. 87 
and 88). Lying upon the outside of the auricles are two 
flat earlike structures which are called the right and left 
appendices. 

213. The Bight Auricle lies on the right side of the upper 
part of the heart. Its walls are thin, and are pierced by 
openings for the two great veins, — the guperior vena cava, 
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entering from above, and the inferior vena cava, entering 
from below. These two veins bring to the heart the blood 
from all parts of the body, except from the lungs and the 
heart itself. Close beside the inferior vena cava the coro- 
nary vein opens into the right auricle. This brings to 



fig. 88.— Heart wen ttma bebind. 

Coiomuy arteries and veins are injected, arteries red, veins blue. 

the auricle the blood from the capillaries of the heart 
itself, which like all other organs of the body is supplied 
with blood vessels and lymphatics for its own nutrition. 

214. Tbe Left Auricle lies at the left and back of the 
upper part of the heart. Its walls are slightly thicker 
than those of the right auricle. It receives four pulmo- 
nary veins, two from each lung. The openings have no 
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215. The Bight Ventricle occupies the principal part of 
the forward surface of the heart, but is not a part of the 
apex. The walls are thicker than those of the auricles 
and less smooth. From the upper side of the cavity of 
the ventricle a large opening leads to the great pulmonary 
artery, while a still larger opening admits the blood from 



the right auricle (Fig. 89). The tricugpid valves prevent 
the return of blood from the ventricle to the auricle. The 
three main divisions of the valve and three smaller ones 
are all triangular in shape, and are attached by their bases 
to a tendinous ring surrounding the opening. The thin-> 
ner edges of the valves are flaps of transparent membrane 
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hanging downward and held by slender white tendinoui 
cordt attached to little projecting coljinins in the walls of 
the ventricle (^papillary muscles^. These corda and mus- 
cles keep the valves from being pressed back into the 
auricle further than is necessary to close the communica- 
tion. Blood can thus flow from the auricle into the ven- 
tricle, but not from the ventricle to the auricle. The 
passage into the pulmonary artery is guarded by three 
folds, or pockets, in the lining membrane, called semilunar 
valves, which have their free edges turned upward, so that 
when the blood is forced upward into the artery, the valves 
lie flat against its walls, while if the blood should begin to 
flow backwai-d, the little pockets would at once be filled, 
their edges crowded together in the center of the tube, 
and the opening closed. 

216. The Left Ventricle occupies the chief part of the 
hinder surface of the heart, and includes the apex (Figs. 
87 and 88). It opens at its upper side from the left auricle 
and into the aorta, the great artery whose branches bear 
the blood to the general system. The walls are much 
thicker than in any other part of the heart because greater 
force is required here to send the blood to the most dis- 
tant parts of the body. 

The mitral or bicuspid valves guard the opening into 
the left auricle. They are similar to the tricuspids, 
except that they have only two main divisions instead of 
three. Tendinous cords and papillary muscles hold their 
edges in place as in the case of the tricuspids. A strong 
fibrous ring surrounds the end of the aorta, and within its 
mouth are three semilunar valves, thicker and stronger 
than tliose of the pulmonary artery. Their action is like 
that o£ the other semilunar valves. 

217. All the cavities of the heart are lined with a 
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smooth, shining membrane, the endocardium, which also 
covers the valves, a^id is continuous with the lining of the 
veins and arteries. 

218. Cardiac Mucls. — As stated in the chapter on Mus- 
cles, the muscular libers of the heart form a class by them- 
selves, being striped but involuntary (Fig. 90). The 

fibers Lie side by side, but send off at short 
intervals branches which unite them. The 
muscular fibers, moreover, are arranged in 
the wall of the heart in bundles in such a 
way that in contracting they draw the two 
sides of the walls of the chambers together 
until they meet. The muscle fibers of the 
walls of the auricles are distinct from those 
_. .. _~_o of the ventricles, so that they contract sepa- 
oardiMmiu- rately,as we shall see. Each fiber, or muscle 
aiosben. ^^^^ contains one nucleus. 

Cardiac muscle fiber appears, to a lai^e extent, to origi- 
nate its own contraction, and is not so entirely as is a skel- 
etal muscle fiber a mere instrument of a motor nerve 
fiber. The action of cardiac muscle under stimulus is not 
stronger or weaker in proportion to the strength of the 
stimulus, as is the case with skeletal muscles. A weak 
electric shock, if it causes any beat at all in the heart 
muscles, causes as strong a beat as does a strong stimulus. 

219. Arteriet are the vessels which convey the blood 
from the ventricles of the heart. The smallest of them 
have a few plain muscular fibers wrapped round the tube 
outside the endothelium. As the arteries grow larger, 
the number of muscle fibers increases till tliey form a 
definite muscular coat with a little connective tissue. In 
the largest arteries the walls consist of three layers (Fig. 
91); (a) the inner coat, consisting of endothelium with a 
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thin elastic layer on its outer side; (6) a muscular and 
elastic coat; (c) a connective tissue coat, forming the 
outside of the vessel. The 
very largest arteries have 
more of the elastic in pro- 
portion to the muscular 
tissue. Owing to the pres- 
ence of the elastic tissues, 
arteries may be stretched 
lengthwise, or distended 
by pressure from within, 
and will contract when 
the stretching force dis 
appears. Arteries have 
no Tslves; those at the ««. "-"•"■"•I™"' """T. 



d small urUry b 



and the pulmonary ar- 
tery belong to the heart. 
Branches of the smaller arteries often run into one 
another, so that there is more than one path for the 
blood from point to point; if, by any means, one becomes 
closed, the blood can still pass round by another way. . 

220. Veina are the vessels which carry the blood toward 
the heart. Great arteries open from the ventricles. The 
great veins open into the auricles. Their walls are 
thinner than those of the arteries, and collapse when the 
veins are empty. They contain leas of the elastic and 
muscular tissues than arteries. Veins are supplied with 
many semilunar valves, which prevent the blood from 
flowing in the wrong direction. 

221. Vascular and Nwrotu Supply of Blood Vessels. — The 
coats of arteries and veins are supplied with their own 
arteries, capillaries, lymphatics, and veins by means of 
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which they are nourished; and nerve fibers from sjTnpa- 
thetic nerves form plexuses around the blood vessels — 
plexuses from which nerve fibers penetrate between the 
muscle fibers of the muscular coat. 

222. The CapiUarles are the minute branches of veins 
and arteries which form a connection and means of com- 
munication between the two sets of vessels. Their walls 
are formed of an extremely thin membrane whicli is easily 
ruptured by unusual pressure. It is in the capillaries 
that occur all the changes which take place in the blood. 
In the web of a frog's foot, under the microscope, the 
movement of the blood in the capillaries may be seen. 

223. OunoBiB is the term applied to the phenomena of 
interchange between different fluids when in contact or 
when separated by membranes or walls having minute 
pores. By osmosis the blood inside the capillaries and the 
tissue elements on the outside become intermingled, and 
by the same means animal tissues live upon the lymph, 
which is in turn replenished by the blood, while certain 
elements pass from the protoplasmic cells of the tissues, 
by means of the lymph, into the blood. It is not true, 
however, that osmosis in living tissues is subject to the 
same laws as that which takes place through dead animal 
or vegetable membranes, 

224. Covne of the Blood in the Body. — In describing the 
circulation of the blood it is customary to speak of the 
general or systemic circulation, the pulmonary circulation, 
and the portal circulation. These are convenient terms, 
and are here retained for that reason. There is, liowever, 
but one circulation, by which the blood leaving any one 
part of the circulatory system returns to the same part 
again. To do so it must pass through two sets of 
capillaries and must be twice returned to the heart. The 
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blood of the portal circulation passes in the liver through 
a third set of capillaries. 




Kg. 9S.— DUgrun of the mniiM of the blood in the eirenlation. 



225. The General or Systemic Circnlation (Figs. 85 and 
92). — The blood leaves the heart by the aorta^ which 
arises from the left ventricle and after forming a large 
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arch over the root of the left lung pasees downward near 
the spinal column. Piercing the diaphragm, the aorta 
enters the abdomen, and at the fourth lumbar vertebra 
divides into the right and left common iliac arteries, and a 
third small branch (the middle »acral) which continues on 
to the end of the coccyx. 

226. BroaclLefl of the AorU (Figs. 85 and 93). — The 
first branchea of the aorta are the two coronary arteries 
sent off just beyond the semilunar valves to supply the 
walls of the heart. The large 
branches from near the top 
of the arch are: (1) the iti^ 
nominate artery, which soon 
divides into two, the right mih- 
elavian, running to the right 
arm, and the right carotid, sup- 
plying the right aide of the 
head and neck; (2) the left 
common carotid for the left side 
of the neck and head; and 
(3) the left subclavian artery 
for the left arm. Each sub- 
clavian artery gives off at the 
armpit the axillary and in the 
Fig. 93.— Arohofth* »orto,diB- arm the brachial artery. The 
latter divides into the ulnar 
and the radial arteries, named 
from the bones along which they lie. They unite in the 
hand to form the palmar arch. 

The carotid arteries ascend the sides of the neck and 
divide into two branches, which supply the h«ad and face 
and the brain. 

The branches of the aorta within the thorax are (besides 
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the coronary) the two bronchial, which go to the lungs; 
the three or four esophageal, for the coats of the esopha- 
gus; the pericardial, for the pericardium; and numerous 
intercostal ai-teriea. 

Within the abdomen arise the phrenic, in the dia- 
phragm ; the cceliac axis, with three branches, — the 
hepatic, going mainly to the liver, the gastric, to the stom- 
ach, and the splenic to the spleen (Fig, 94) ; the superior 



ti%. 94. — The cmliao vds ftnd ita braacbM. 

and inferior mesenteric, which supply the intestine ; and 
the renal, going to the kidneys. 

The ifiae arteries supply the walls and organs of the 
pelvis and the legs. The artery on the front and inner 
side of the thigh is called the femoral; above the knee 
joint it passes to the back side of the leg, and is there 
called the popliteal, while below the knee the main 
branches are the tibial and the peroneal, which unite in 
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the foot in a palmar arch. All these arteries give off 
numerous other branches all along their course. 

227. The Principal Veim (Fig. 85). — The blood con- 
veyed by the arteries to the capillaries of all parts of the 
body passes there into the small veins, which unite into 
larger ones, and, in general, run beside the arteries, and 
often have corresponding namea. They are gathered into 
the superior vena cava, which collects the blood from the 
head, arms, and portions of the chest ; the inferior vena 
cava, by which the blood is returned from the remainder 
of the body (the lungs and heart excepted) to the heart ; 
and the coronary vein from the walls of the heart. AU 
these veins empty their contents into the right auricle. 
Many of the veins are provided with valves to prevent 
the reflow of the blood. 

228. The Pnlmonary Circnlatioii (Fig. 92). — From the 
right auricle the blood flows into the right ventricle, and 
by its contraction is forced into the ptdmonary artery, 
which, dividing into two, one for each lung, carries the 
blood to the capillaries of the lungs. It is then collected 
by the pulmonary veins (two from each lung) and returned 
to the left auricle, and passes thence to the left ventricle, 
having completed the circuit of the body. 

In the syBtemie circulation the arteries convey the pure, 
oxidized, nutrient blood to the capillaries, while the veins 
return the impure, deoxidized blood to the heart. In the 
pvlmonary circulation the reverse is tnie. Impure blood 
flows through the pulmonary arteries to be oxidized in 
the lungs, and returned pure by the pulmonary veins. 

229. The Portal Circnlation is an accessory and peculiar 
circulation belonging to the Uver. That organ not only 
receives arterial blood through the hepatic artery, but is 
also supplied by the portal vein with blood which has 
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already circulated through the capillaries of the stomach, 
spleen, intestines, and pancreas (Fig. 95). Unlike any 
other vein, the portal vein ends in a second set of capil- 



Tig. 95. — Tli9 portal vein and its ehief brutcbeB. 



laries around the cells of the liver, from which it is col- 
lected into the hepatic veins, which open into the inferior 
vena cava. 
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230. Action of the Heart in the Circulation ( Fig. 96) . — In 
the beating of the heart, the contraction of the muscular 

s at the 




mouths of the great 
veins in the auricles, 
runs througli the two 
auricles and then over 
the two ventricles to- 
gether, the auricles be- 
ginning to dilate as the 
ventricles begin to con- 
tract. Then there is 
an instant's pause, when 
neither set of muscles 
are contracting, but the 
whole heart is expand- 
ing, and its walla are 
soft and flabby. 

The impulse from the 
heart's contraction is 
felt in the arteries of 
the wrist, the temples, 
and some other parts of 
the body, and is called 
the pulse. 

During the pause the 
relaxed walls of the 
heart yield to the blood 
which flows into the 
auricles from the pul- 
monary veins and the 
venae cavce. The semi- 
lunar valves at the 
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mouths of the great arteries are closed ; the tricuspid and 
mitral valves are open. The ventricles now begin to dilate, 
and the blood flows freely into them from the auricles. 
As they fill, currents in the blood along the walls carry up 
the flaps of the valves till they are nearly closed. The 
auricles now contract, the contraction beginning at the 
mouths of the great veins, which narrows the openiDgs, 
and more blood is sent into the ventricles. This swifter 
flow into the ventricles sets up stronger back currents 
along their walls, and, the muscular walls beginning to 
contract, the valves are completely closed. The blood 
then has no escape but by the arteries issuing from the 
ventricles. The strong walls of the ventricles press more 
and more upon the imprisoned blood, it is forced swiftly 
through the mouths of the arteries, pressing back the 
semilunar valves, and the ventricles themselves are empty 
before they begin to relax again. When relaxation sets 
in, the return of arterial blood into the ventricles is pre- 
vented by the semilunar valves. 

S31. Sounds of the Heart — Two distinct souuds from the 
heart may be detected by placing the ear over the region 
of that organ. The first is dull and somewhat prolonged, 
the second is shorter and sharper. The first may be heard 
immediately before the pulse is felt at the wrist, the sec- 
ond immediately after it. They are followed by a brief 
silence. The exact cause of the first sound in not fully 
determined, but it is thought that it may be partly due to 
vibrations of the tendinous cords attached to the heart 
valves themselves, and partly to a muscular sound pro- 
duced by contraction in the mass of muscular fibers in 
the ventricles. The second sound occurs at the moment 
of closure of the semilunar valves, and is due to the strik- 
ing together of those valves. 
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232. Actdon of the ArterieB. — All the blood vessels are 
alway8 full of blood, — at the moment of the heart's pause, 
as at every other. When, therefore, the contraction of 
the left ventricle forces from four to six additional ounces 
of blood into the aorta, that which already fills the vessels 
must be crowded on. In the minnte tubes of the capil- 
laries there is, however, a very considerable amount of 
friction to be overcome, and as beat follows beat, the 
elastic walls of the arteries must stretch to receive the 
flow. The elastic ai-teries also react upon the blood 
between the beats to force it through the capillaries. 
Thus the flow, which is intermittent in the arteries, 
becomes continuous in the capillaries. 

The muscular contraction in the arteries helps to regu- 
late the amount of blood sent to different parts at different 
times. Many familiar facts illustrate this. Hlushing is 
due to an increased flow of blood to the face ; a mustard 
plaster draws more blood to the area which it covers ; 
friction of the surface has a like effect. After death the 
arteries are always found empty, their last contraction 
having forced the blood into the veins. 

233. Blood Ptessnre. — ^ During life the elastic walls of 
the arteries are always distended, and the pressure upon 
their walls of the extra quantity of blood forced into 
them by the beating of the heart is called blood pres- 
sure. When an artery is cut, it is noticed that the blood 
issues from it in jets corresponding to tlie beats of the 
heart, and the nearer the cut is to the heart, the stronger 
is the spurt. When a vein is severed, on the other hand, 
the flow is steady and with less force. 

The difference in the amount of blood pressure in veins 
and arteries is shown by experiments upon animals. If s 
long glass tube be introduced into the carotid artery of 
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a rabbit, for instance, tlie blood will rise ia tlie tube to a 
height of about three feet, and will be raised slightly 
farther at each beat of the heart. If a similar tube be 
placed in an oi)ening in the jugular vein, the blood will 
rise in the tube only very slightly, and the height will 
not be affected by the heart beats. 

234. Velocity of the Blood. — Of course the same quan- 
tity of blood flows through the aorta as Bows through all 
the capillaries of the system and is returned to the right 
auricle ; but all the capillaries together hold much more 
blood than the aorta. The blood must, therefore, pass 
more rapidly through the aorta than through the capil- 
laries. Its rate is about lifteen inches a second in the 
aorta, and about half that in the two vense caviB, while 
in the capillaries it is thought to be less than one twenti- 
eth of an inch in a second. 

235. The Lymphatlo Circulation. — We have seen (§ 209) 
that the plasma of the blood which oozes through the thin 
walls of the blood capillaries forms the fluid called lymph. 
This fluid contains corpuscles apparently identical with the 
white blood corpuscles, but no red ones. As it fills the 
spaces between the cells of the tissues it conveys nutri- 
ment directly to the cells themselves in all parts of the 
body. A network of delicate vessels called lymph capil- 
larie» carries away the surplus fluid. The walls of these 
tubes are extremely thin, being composed, like the blood 
capillaries, of a single layer of flat cells with a little con- 
nective tissue and a few plain muscular fibers. The small 
vessels unite to make up larger ones, which are supplied 
with valves, like the veins, and all finally pour their con- 
tents into two large tubes. One of these is called the 
thoracic d-wt, and runs upward in the thorax and abdomen 
along the spinal column to empty into the angle of junc- 
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tion of the large jugular 
vein in the neck with the 
left subclavian (Fig. 97). 
The other is the right 
lymphatic duct, and opens 
into the angle of junc- 
tion of the right internal 
jugular and subclavian 
veins. The thoracic duct 
receives on its way the 
contents of the lacteah, 
and the whole is poured 
into the blood stream. 
Lymph is an alkaline 
fluid, and containa a 
larger propoi-tion of the 
waste products of the 
vital pn)ces8es tlian does 
the blood. 

Nervous connection be- 
tween the muscular fibers 
of the lymphatic vessels 
and the nerve centers has 
not been traced, though 
from what is known of 
nervous control over oth- 
er organs and processes 
in the body, it is believed 
to exist, 

236. Lymphatic Glands. 
— ^Throughout the lym- 
phatic system colorless 
or white corpuscles are 
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found. Some of these pass through the walls of the blood 
capillaries with the plasma which forms the lymph, but 
all along the course of the lymphatics are small glands 
made of networks of connective tissue which hold in their 
meshes large iiiimbers of small white corpuscles packed 
side by side as closely as possible. The lymph, flowing 
into these glands on one side and from them on the other 
side, carries along with it some of these corpuscles and 
thus keeps the blood supplied. These lymphatic glands, 
or similar tissues in the body, are the source of the white 
corpuscles of the blood. 

237. Hygiene of the Circulation. — In perfect health the 
blood circulates rapidly, because the heart beats strongly, 
the muscular tone of arteries and veins is such as to pro- 
mote the flow, the blood is purifled in the lungs by an 
abundant supply of pure air, plenty of fresh material is 
supplied to it from suitable, well-digested food, the nerv- 
ous centers are quickly responsive to their natural stimuli, 
and furnish the needful impulse to the numerous parts of 
the circulatory apparatus. 

The blood cannot circulate freely unless the whole body 
is so loosely clothed that there is no pressure upon any of 
the blood vessels, no restriction of the breathing capacity, 
no interference with the normal action of the stomach, 
liver, and intestines. There must be exercise of all the 
muscles, sleep sufficient to keep the nervous system in 
good condition, and activity of the excretory organs. 
The last is promoted by exercise, frequent bathing, 
friction of the skin, and the wearing of woolen under- 
garments. 

238. Effectaof Alcohol upon the Blood and the Circnlatioii. — 
The first effect of dilute alcohol taken into the stomach 
appears to be to make the heart beat faster and with 
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more force, to expand the smaller blood vessels of the 
skin, and to cause a, more rapid flow of blood to the sur- 
face. Thia produces a comfortable glow ui the skin, and 
the drinker thinks he has been warmed by his glaas of wine 
or beer or weak spirits. As a matter of fact, however, 
most of the additional heat brought to the surface by the 
increased flow of warm blood very soon passes off and is 
followed by chilliness ; for the general bodily tempera- 
ture, though at first raised by the oxidation of the alcohol, 
is finally lowered by the increased radiation from the 
surface. 

Alcohol in the stomach is rapidly absorbed and passes 
into the blood stream. There the strong aflinity of alco- 
hol for oxygen, which leads them to enter very rapidly 
into chemical combination, causes the alcohol to appropri- 
ate the oxygen of the red corpuscles of the blood, which,' 
as we have seen (§ 205), are the great oxygen carriers in 
the body. This tends to impoverish the blood and render 
it less valuable to the tissues. 

The immediate stimulation to the heart's action soon 
passes away and, like other muscles, the muscles of the 
. heart lose power and contract with less force after having 
been excited by alcohol. 

239. Effects of Tobaeco npon the Circulation. — The fre- 
quent use of cigars or cigarettes by the young seriously 
affects the quality of tlie blood. The red blood corpus- 
cles are not fully developed and charged with their nor- 
mal supply of life-giving oxygen. This causes paleness 
of the skin, often noticed in the face of the young smoker. 
Palpitation of the heart is also a common result, followed 
by permanent weakness, so that the whole system is 
enfeebled, and mental vigor is impaired as well as physical 
strength. Observant teachers can usually tell which of 
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the boys onder their care are addicted to smoking, Bimply 
by the comparative inferiority of their appearance, and 
by their intellectual and bodily indolence and feebleness. 
After full maturity is attained the evil effects of com- 
mencing the use of tobacco are less apparent ; but com- 
petent physicians assert that it cannot be safely used by 
those under the age of forty. 



Demonstrations and Experiments 

75. Ditsection of the Heart. — Order of a butcher the heart of a ealf, 

sheep, or pig. Explicit directions should be given that the entire 
"pluck" be SATed, i.e. heart, lungs, and larger blood vessela intact; 
otherwise mutilated specimens will be received. By infiatiiig the 
lungs through the trachea their structure and general relationship 
to the heart can be shown. Ubsei've that the heart lies in a sac, the 
pericardium. Cut open the latter and notice the pericardial fluid. 
Before proceeding to cut open the heart identify as niauy as possible 
of its parts and connected blood vessels. Observe the bloodvessels 
connecting the heart and the lungs, and distinguish between the 
pulmonary artery and the pulmonary veins. The aorta and the two 
venie cav» can be distinguished with very little trouble. After sever- 
ing the vessels connecting the heart with the lungs, the course of the 
blood through the heart can be shown, and a diCFerence between 
the arteries and the veins can be demonstrated by forcing water into 
the vessels. Water injected through the venie cavte into the auricle 
emerges from the pulmonary artery. Injected in the opposite direc- 
tion the flow is retarded by the auriculo-ventricular valve. In this 
way one can identify vessels of which he is in doubt, and demonstrate 
the functions ot the valves. Demonstrate the internal structure of 
the heart by making incisions in the walls of the auricles and ventri- 
cles, and identifying the parts as described in the text. 

76. Demorutration of the OrgartM of Circulation. — The principal ves- 
sels of the circulatory system can be readily dissected out in the body 
of a cat, dog, or rabbit. If the teacher is familiar with methods of 
injecting the circulatory system with some colored substance, the 
vessels can be more easily traced out, and also preparations can be 
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made that will keep permanently in suitable preserratiTe fluids. But 
ths larger blood vessels can be easily dissected out in uninjected 
specimens. 

77. Slrueture of Blood Veasett. — Prepared cross sections of the walls 
of blood vesaels can be purchased, or borrowed from some local 
physician. The blood vessel is seen to be composed of three coats : 
inner, epithelial ; middle, largely muscular; and outer, fibrous. 

78. Circidatum in the Web of Ike Frog's Fool.— This frog should be 
placed in a small cloth t>ag, one foot being allowed to protrude. The 
animal should then be tied upon a board or wooden frame with the 

. web of its loot stretched over an opening in the board. The web 
may be kept stretched by the aid of strings tied to the toes. The 
apparatus should then be placed so that the web over the hole in the 
frame lies directly under the objective of a compound microscope. If 
the animal, and especially the web of the foot, be kept moist, and the 
cords confining it are not too tight, the movements of the blood 
corpuscles can be studied for a long time. The experiment may be 
performed with little discomfort to the frc^. 

79. Vahea in Veins can be shown by pressing firmly with the finger 
upon one of the veins of the forearm, and then passing the finger 
up along the vein toward the hand. The positions of the valves are 
indicated by the temporary swellings that make their appearance as 
the blood is forced back against the flaps of the valves. 

80. Scheme o/tke Circulation. — The general features of the circu- 
lation can be illustrated with the apparatus shown in Fig. 98. The 
mechanism can be easily constructed, requiring only some rubber and 
some glass tubing, a few glass Y-tubes, some pinchcocks, and a bulb 
syringe. 

81. To illustrate Arierial and Venotu Pretuvre and Flow. — Remove 
the clamp from tube C, and force water through the apparatus with 
quick, regular strokes. The mercury in the manometers rises and falls 
with each stroke, and the water issues in jets from E. Clamp C. and 
continue as before. The mercury in manometer M oscillates iiut 
rises higher than before, with a marked excess of rise over fall, so 
that finally the mercury in one limb of the manometer stands at a 
considerable height, showing vibrations with each stroke of the pump. 
In manometer JV the mercury rises slowly, with little or no oscillation, 
but the pressure is not so great as in M. The water issues from K 
in a steady stream. Open clamp at D; the water issues in jets corre- 
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ap(mding to the strokes of the pump. While working the pump press 
lightly with the finger on the rubber tubing of the arterial aide ; a 
distinct pulsation ia felt with each stroke. Repeat the game on the 
Tenous side. 

82. Osmo»i». — Prepare a dialyzer by tying a thin animal membrane 
(sausage skins, to be obtained of a butcher, furnish excellent mem- 
branes for osmosis) over one end of a small lamp chimney. Partly 
fill the dialyzer with a strong solution of sugar and place it in a larger 
vessel of pure water, so that the liquids in the two vesseta are at the 
same level. In a short time the contents of the dialyzer begin to rise, 
owing to the greater flow toward the denser liquid. It will also be 
found that the water in the outer vessel becomes sweet as osmosis 
goes on. If the membrane is allowed to become thoroughly dry after 
being tied on the dialyiar, osmosis goes on more rapidly. 




ng. 98. — Apparatus (or Ulnstratiiig the otrcnlatatr inteiii. 
A bulb Bfriuge, by which water is forced through the apparatus. 
B rubber tubing packed with bits of sponge to represent capillaries, 
C rubber tube connecting arterial and venous regions. When C Is closed with 

the pinchcock the liquid must all pass through tubes B. 
1) small tube ending in capillary point and closed with a pluchcock. When 

open it allows arterial "spurting" to be demonstrated. 
E tube which shows venous flow. It ends In a tube oF small caliber In order 

to prodace a venous pressure. 
if. If maaumeters consisting of glass tubiaj; bent in a U-ehape and partly 

filled with mercury. They show the pressure applied te the arterial and 

venous sides respectively. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
HBBVODS COHTKOL OF THB CIRCnLATION 

340. Fnnctioiu of the Nerrea of the Circulatory Byitem. — 
When any special activity is required of one of the organs 
of the body, an increased flow of blood is needful to that 
part. There is not blood enough in the body to enable 
all the muscles, all the oi^ans of digestion, the brain, and 
the organs of respiration, etc., to work in full activity at 
the same time. There must therefore be some method of 
regulating the activities of the different parts and organs, 
so that some may rest while others work. 

Then, too, some arrangement must exist for correlating 
the action o£ the heart and the blood vessels, so that the 
steady flow of nourishing blood may be kept up in all the 
capillaries, with more .powerful pressure applied when and 
where it is needed, and not at the wrong place and the 
wrong time. 

As everywhere else, we find that in the circulatory 
system the nerves furnish the controlling, coordinating, 
and regulating force, 

241. Nerreaof tlie Heart (Fig. 99). —Three sources of 
nervous control of the heart are usually mentioned. They 
are the cardiac or heart branches of the tenth and eleventh 
pairs of cranial nerves, — the vagus or pneumoga»tric and 
the tpinal accessory; the cardiac branches of the sympa- 
thetic^ from the ganglia of the neck ; and what have 
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been called the intrinaie nervet of the heart, which were 
formerly treated as independent of the other two seta 
of nerve fibers. The intrin- 
sic nerves are now known, 
however, to be merely the 
terminations of the other 
nerves in the heart wall, 
while the rhythmic heat of 
the ventricles, which is 
found to continue for some 
time even after the heart 
is removed from the body, 
is believed to be a peculiar 
property of the heart muscle 
itself. 

3^. Path of the Nerroni 
Lnpnlte. — The roots of the 
vi^us and the spinal acces- 
sory nerves rise near together 
in the gray matter of the 

medulla oblongata. Abranch Fif. 99. — Mftgnm tUnrtraUng Um 
from the spinal accessory 
soon joins the vagus, and 
supplies some of its motor 
or efferent fibers. Fibers 
from the sympathetic nerves 
of the neck also join the va- 
gus. These have been traced 
back into the spinal cord. 
The cardiac nerves, there- 
fore, are all connected with 
the central nervous system, 
and, since all parbi of the sy sympatbeilc aj'stem. 




■ control of the h«»rt. 

cardiac accelerator center. 

accelerator flben connected with 
accelerator center through Bym- 
pktbetic aystem {Sy), spinal 
nerves (8) , and spinal cord. 

fibers throogh wbich the cerebrom 
eietcises control over the car- 

Bbers from the heart that excite 

the Inhibitory center, 
cardiac inbibltory center, 
inhibitory fibers whose action 
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spinal cord communicate with the brain, they are all con- 
nected with the brain also. Certain fibers of the vagus 
proper carry the afferent influences from the heart to the 
brain, and by them the brain is kept informed of the 
heart's condition. Fibers of the spinal accessory and 
the sympathetic nerves convey motor impulses from the 
brain to the heart. 

S43. Accelerator Fibers of Cardiac Ifervet. — Experiments 
have proved that it is the fibers from the sympathetic 
ganglia which convey to the heart the impulse which 
accelerates and strengthens its beat. They are supposed 
to run up the spinal cord to an accelerator center in the 
medulla oblongata (Fig. 99). 

244. Inhibitory Fibers of Cardiac Nervei. — Stimulation of 
the fibers of the motor branch of the vagus running to the 
heart not only does not increase its action, but retards or 
inhibits it, and may entirely stop its heating. By this 
means the brain keeps a continual check upon the action 
of the heart. It has been found that if the vagus nerves 
of a dog are divided, the beat of the heart is quickened. 

245. B«flez Inhibition. — A violent blow upon the stom- 
ach or abdomen, as is well known, may cause fainting, due 
to stoppage of the heart's action. The stimulus of the 
blow is carried by the sympathetic nerves of the epigas- 
tric plexus, situated around the pit of the stomach, to the 
thoracic ganglia and thence to the medulla oblongata. 
There the impulse is reflected along the efferent fibers of 
the vagus to the heart muscles, and their action is 
checked. Fainting. may be caused in a similar way by 
the action of severe pain or strong emotion upon the nerve 
cells of the brain. The impulse reaches the region of the 
medulla oblongata from which the vagus arises, and is 
sent on to the heart. 
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246. B^folstlon of Blood Pmsare in tiie Bnin. — The 
regulation of blood pressure in the brain is by means of 
the inhibitory nerves- Excitement in the brain increases 
blood pressure there, and that pressure gives rise to 
inhibitory impulses by which the heart's action is re- 
strained and danger to the brain is averted. Or, the 
inhibition may be a reflex impulse originating in the heart 
itself and sent up to the inhibitory center by the afferent 
fibers of the vagus, and the heart may be thus enabled to 
regulate its action according to its own necessities. 

247. The Vawunotor Seevtmt Byrtem is tliat which regu- 
lates muscular action in the blood vessels. It belongs to 
the sympathetic system. The muscles of arteries and 
veins are composed of plain muscular fibers, and the 
nerves belonging to them appear to end in fine plexuses 
round the fibers. Two sets of nerves for the blood vessels 
have been made out, called the voiocoTOtrictor and the 
vasodilator, whose influences correspond to the influences 
of the accelerator and inhibitory fibers of the cardiac 
nerves. It should be noted that in the vertebrate ani- 
mals no inhibitory nerve fibers exist in the nerves supply- 
ing the voluntary muscles, while the involuntary muscles 
usually have both accelerator and inhibitory fibers. 

248. The Tasooonibiotor Verves have been traced to the 
ganglia of the sympathetic chain and thence to the ante- 
rior horns of the spinal cord. From there fibers pass up 
to the vatomotor center in the gray matter of the medulla 
oblongata. 

249. Vasodilator NervM accompany, the vasoconstrictor 
for a part of their course, and finally reach the same center 
in the medulla. They curry inhibitory impulses, that is, 
their action checks the contraction of the muscle fibers 
in the blood vessels and permits them to dilate. 
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S90. Bffeota of Tasomotor Action. — The muscular action 
of the arteries gives ita geueral tone to the arterial system 
and 'regulates the flow of blood in the whole body, and 
this general tone is indueoced by the central nervous sys- 
tem. For instance, certain kinds of mental excitement 
which affect the brain result in dilation of the arteries of 
the face, which permits a more ample flow of blood to that 
part, causing what is called bluthing. An opposite effect 
may be produced by emotion, causing pallor. The action 
is mainly reflex. So also in the case of the vessels of the 
skin. When the temperature is low, they are constricted 
and the surface becomes pale. Ab the temperature rises 
the vessels dilate and the skin becomes flushed. While 
these changes occur upon the surface, changee of a reverse 
order take place in the viscera, and the temperature of the 
body is thus largely regulated. Certain poisons in the 
blood circulating through the brain affect the vasomotor 
center, as when the blood is imperfectly oxygenated and 
therefore impure, resulting sometimes in suffocation. 

251. Alcoholic beverages affect the delicate adjustment 
of the vasoconstrictor and vasodilator nervous forces 
and may seriously interfere with the cii-culation. As pre- 
viously stated, dilute alcohol causes the constrictor muscles 
in the capillaries to relax so that the capillaries become 
dilated, and by the continued use of alcohohc drinks they 
may become permanently expanded. 
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SS8PIBATI0H 

252. DeflnitioiL — The lymph obtains from the hlood in 
the capillaries and conveys to the tissues all that they 
need for sustaining their life. Their waste products are 
returned to the blood. One important element which all 
the tissues need, is oxygen, and one important element in 
the waste is carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid gas. 

Jtetpiration is the process by which oxygen is supplied 
to the blood and an excess of carbonic acid is removed from 
it. As a general term, respiration includes also the inter- 
change of these gases in the tissues, called internal respi- 
rMion, or tissue respiration, but the word is more com- 
monly restricted to that part of the process which takes 
place in the lungs. 

263. The Bespiratory Ai>paratiu consists of the channels 
through which air passes to reach the capillaries of the 
lungs, viz. nostrils and mouth, pharynx, larynx^ trachea, 
hronchi, bronchial tubes, alveoli, and air eelli ; together 
with the muscles of the chest, of the diaphragm, and of 
the abdomen. 

254. Normally the air enters the pharynx through the 
nostrils rather than the moutli. By passing through the 
winding passages of the nose it acquires nearly the tem- 
perature of the body, and is also relieved of some of the 
particles of dust always floating in the atmosphere. 
181 
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25S. The Trachea is a large tube of from sixteen to 
twenty incomplete cartilaginous rings (Fig. 100). It is 
from four to four and a half inches in length, from the 



ng. 100.— DiagTMn of tlw Taipiratoiy orpuu. 

cricoid cartilage, to which it is attached above, to its 
lower extremity, where it divides into two bronchi, one 
of which goes to each lung. At the back of the trachea, 
between the ends of the cartilage rings, are bands of plain 
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muscular fiber, whose function ib to draw the ends of the 

rings together and reduce the caliber of the tube. The 

whole tube is inclosed in a fibrous membrane, and lined, 

like the rest of the passages, with mucous membrane. The 

superficial layer of the epithelium of the trachea is ciliated, 

that is, supplied with minute 

hairlike prolongations. 

256. The Bronchi resemble 

the trachea in structure, but 

have a distinct layer of plain 

muscle running around them. 
267. The Bronchial Tabes 

and Alveoli. — The bronchi 

have numerous branches called 

bronohial tvhes reaching to 

all parts of the lungs, each 

branch ending finally in a 

wider, funnel-shaped passage, 

the alveolus, surrounded by 

clusters of short, somewhat 

dilated sacs, the dt'r ce^{8 (Fig.lOl). All the tubes are lined, 
like the trachea, with ciliated epithelium. 
The cilia being continually in motion 
drive out the raucua which is constantly 
secreted, and along with it the dust 
brought into the passages with the air. 
258. The Air Cells are the hollow ex- 
pansions of the alveoluB (Fig. 102). 
They have a lining of very fine epi- 
thelium, without cilia, and within that 
a close network of capillaries. In these 
the arteries of the lungs make connec- 
tion with the veins. 




FiK. 102. 
UL Alvaolai, ihow- 
ing air caUa oinii- 
iug Into %h» centiAl 
cavity. 
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359. Tlie LvLga are made up of collections of air cella 
and the branches of the bronchial tubes. Their texture 
is spongy and elastic, and a piece of a lung, unlike 
any other tissue, will float in water. Each lung is envel- 
oped in the pleura, which is a serous membrane folded 
back to form the lining of the diaphragm and the chest 
wall. The two layers of the pleura are in contact with 
each other, with only enough of the fluid secretion to 
enable them to glide smoothly over each other. Each 
lung is partly divided into lobei, there being three lobes 
in the right and two in the left lung (Fig. (*6). Each lobe 
is also made up of many small parts called lobules, each con- 
taining a minute branch of a bronchial tube with air cells, 
blood vessels, nerves, and lymphatics. The air cells in 
the different lobules have no communication with one an- 
other, so that if one of the bronchial tubes is obstructed 
the cells opening into it arc not supplied with air. 

260. Blood supplied to the Lungs. — The blood conveyed 
to the lungs is from two sources: (1) The pulmonary 
artery from the right ventricle brings the impure blood, 
collected by the veins throughout the body, to be purifled, 
or oxygenated. (2) The hnmchial arteries bring pure 
arterial blood for the nutrition of all parts of the organ. 
This is returned through the bronchial veins, and in some 
measure also through the pulmonary veins. 

261. Inspiradon and Expiration. — The thorax is a closed 
cavity, and the air cannot reach the outside of the lungs, 
hence the pressure of the weight of the atmosphere affects 
the lungs only from the inside, and they are kept dis- 
tended to fill the cavity. If the thorax is increased in 
size, the air rushes in and distends the elastic cells of the 
lungs still more. If the cavity of the thorax is reduced 
in size, the air is forced out, and the lungs are contracted. 
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It is the pressure of the atmosphere which eauBes the air 
to enter the lungs in what is called inspiration, and the 
pressure upon the lungs by the walls of the thorax which 
forces it out in expiration. These two acts together con- 
stitute respiration. 

262. The BMpiratory ICeohaninn. — In respiration the size 
of the thorax ia increased in two ways: (1) by the de- 
pression of the diaphragm, which forms the floor of the 
cavity and separates it from the cavity of the abdomen; 
(2) by the elevation of the forward endB of the ribs. 

263. The Diaphragm is a sheet of muscle and tendon, 
convex on it« upper side, and attached by bands of striped 
muscle to the lower ribs at 

the side, to the sternum and 
to the cartilages of the ribs 
which join it in front, and 
at the back by very strong 
bands to the lumbar verte- 
brse. Its center is a thin ex- 
panse of tendon. When the 
muscles about the circumfer- 
ence contract, the arch is flat- 
tened upon the contents of the 
abdomen, which yield to its 
pressure, and the thorax is en- 
larged downward (Fig. 103). Bj, 108. ~ DiiBram iUnitratiiw 
S»4. Action of the Eibs and **" viryiiiK podtion of th« dik- 
w 1 < .1. m. ..* Tk pliragm during retpiiitioa. 
■ttsoles of the Chett. — The 

ribs are attached to the spinal column at an angle smaller 
than a right angle (Fig. SS, p. 45), and slope downward 
toward tlie breastbone, the lower ribs sloping more than 
the upper. When, by the contraction of the chest mus- 
cles, the sternum is drawn upward and outward, the ribs 
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tire rMixyl to h more nearly horizontal position, and the 
o«\ iiy On^\ inchifie ia enlarged toward the front. At the 
MTM> «M^nM>nt tln> nits Mn.> ixitated slightly at their articula- 
M.-.n » ;:>. il';«^ ^vrt<'l>ra\ aiul by their curvature they enlarge 
i)\- v\>a it th-f si\l<fw, Xliuiy muscles are involved in tWs 
,\,s((;'\\ .te.-ii'.'u. The ("xternftl intercostal nmscles (the 
,.i.v tv-.'ix v'f thi* ritis") Miil the muscles in the walls of the 
».>viiLtnH ,t;v [•lUK-ifwlly eoiicemed, but certain muscles 
,-. . !>' h^.-.tilv lu-i'k, tuiit back also assist, and in forced 
,i,\v,,'i.iii; tii.uiv otheitt lire brought into use. In ordinary, 
^,.,; vA!>a.iUi.>iK tiu> elasticity of the chest walls, the 
^v,;, '-i^vs*. .uid tho lungs is sufficient to expel the air 
:.^,^'l.^i wulu'Ut !i[H>intiI musculat contraction. But in 
>^ss.>*-. v'vUin'txliuarv I'fforts of expiration, as in cough- 
■-<xv MivViiiijfv HtU};i)ig, etc., active muscular effort is 
u\t« ^^^t ''^'l' 'I''" purjKtae the muscles of the abdominal 
v,.t \ nv vhi»'tl,v biiiught into action, and by them the 
xl ■■(^'^■'*t«;*** wt t'oiwd upward, the cavity of the thorax is 
st*,«,lv' v»i.»IU->\ tiiut tlu> air is driven rapidly out of the 
\, i-i^x- Wln'U ihiw luuisclos again relax, the chest returns 

■H^ 1Ktt<M *f lUiptntion upon Air in the Loiiga. — The 

'' 1,^^ .*u' ttU\H,\!t full of air. about two hundred cubic 

vH, V,>s\ U'»t.Mi)\u^ itt llio lui)j!8 of an adult man after 

y\k^u.tu^^tk Do t)lttv\!« ill tuid hntitlies out in ordinary 

^v»k-'""il t^*'*** twoutv t» lliirty cubic inches, and in 

ttv>vv\t u'')''(Mi(>^ii iii)V\ tnko ill luid expel one hundred 

^.iXlv yiiv l^^ t m**u\ M\ what iit kiuiwu as the tftjfunW q/' 

' ujmvi) «ii~ w tH)iiMl)Y mixtHl throughout with 

\H\j m Oio mv tt'lU Hlid tnlHW of the lungs, and 

W*»\«*»OnHiv^» *hv> ^^ '"'"' "^ "'i" which has been 

vAX^jN'll \ *l»»»l:iv iiitt'ivhrtugt.^ t^ikes place 

\\>i\U *\( itw \'«|**i!«ii«* U'twexm the gases in 
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the air of the lungs and those in the blood; and in the 
same way the oxygen passes from the blood to the tis- 
sues, while the carbonic acid passes from the tissues into 
the blood. 

366. Atmospheric Air compared witb Expired Air. — The 
atmosphere is composed of five gases : oxygen, nitrogen, 
argon, carbon dioxide, and watery vapor, the last varying 
greatly m relative amount according as the atmosphere is 
moist or dry. Helium and other recently discovered 
gases exist in the air in very small traces, but may be left 
out of consideration. Oxygen and nitrogen are the prin- 
cipal elements in air. The amount of carbon dioxide in 
outdoor air is very small. 

Pure dry air contains in each one hundred parts 20.96 
parts of oxygen, 78 parts of nitrogen, 1 part of argon, and 
.04 part of carbon dioxide. Expired air (breathed once) 
contains about 16 parts by volume of oxygen, 79 parts 
nitrogen and argon, and 4 parts carbon dioxide. There is, 
besides, in expired air, a considerable quantity of watery 
vapor, and a variable amount of volatile organic matter, 
not sufficient generally for chemical analysis to detect, but 
often perceived in a close room by the sense of smell. 

It appears from the above that more than four parts of 
the oxygen is appropriated from the air in the lungs, and 
that about four parts of carbon dioxide, besides a minute 
amount of organic waste and some vapor of water, are 
given back to the air. The t«mperature of the expired 
air is very nearly the same as that of the body. 

367. Effect of Eespiratioa on tlie Blood. — The blood 
brought to the lungs by the pulmonary artery is dark 
purple in color, but that which is returned to the left 
auricle of the heart, after circulating through the lungs, 
is of a brLlliaut scarlet. The same difference is set*" 
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between the bright arterial blood in the arteries and the 
dark venous blood of the veins of the systemic circulation. 
Chemical analysis shows that thin difference in the blood 
corresponds to the difference between the air inspired and 
the air expired. The immense amount of capillary sur- 
face which the air reaches in the air cells of the lungs has 
taken from it a large amount of oxygen and has given up 
to it carbon dioxide and organic waste, together with 
some of the water in the venous blood of the capillaries. 
That is, the blood has been arterialized in the lungs, for 
(except in the pulmonary circulation, where the reverse is 
the case) the arteries convey the oxygenated, or purified, 
nourishing blood, while the veins are filled with the im- 
pure, partly deoxidized, and poisonous blood. In health 
both arterial and venous blood contain both oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, the proportion of oxygen being much 
larger in the arterialized blood. 

268. FanetLOn of the Sed Corpiucles. — It was stated in 
the chapter on the Blood that the special function of the 
red eorpvsclen is to take up and hold for a time a certain 
amount of oxygen, and then to give it up to other tissues. 
The red corpuscles, as we have seen, are chiefly made up 
of a red substance called hemoglobin, and hemoglobin 
which has absorbed a considerable amount of oxygen 
becomes oxyhemoglobin, which is of a bright scarlet color. 
Oxyhemoglobin becomes hemoglobin again and of a dark 
purplish red when it is deprived of its oxygen. When 
brought into contact with air in the lungs, the red cor- 
puscles take up oxygen, while carbon dioxide ia given 
up in return. The oxygen is held by the red corpuscles 
in loose combination, that is, in such a chemical union 
as is easily disturbed, the oxygen being readily given up 
to form otlier combinations. 
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S69. Tisne S«ipiratioa. — The lungs were once regarded 
08 the seat of the combiiBtioii of the body — as the fur- 
nace to which the waste of the body was brought to be 
burned up. It is now known that the tissues theiuselveB 
are the seat of combustion, or oxidation. The oxygen 
given off to the tissues from the arterial blood in the cap- 
illaries is not necessarily used at once in new chemical 
combinations. In muscular tissue, and probably in other 
varieties of tissue, it is stored for future use. This is 
shown by the fact that severe muscular action, by which 
the substance of the muscle fibers is broken down in the 
production of energy, results in the elimination of carbon 
dioxide which contains more oxygen than the whole 
amount taken up by the lungs during the time of action. 

It appears that the tissues are constantly taking oxygen 
from the blood (or, strictly speaking, from the lymph) 
and combining it in forms which are easily decomposed, 
and thus the oxygen is ready when it is needed for the 
liberation of energy. A man gives off from his lungs 
more oxygen in the form of carbon dioxide during the 
day, when his muscles, brain, and digestive organs are 
at work, than the lungs take up during the same time. 
The excess had been stoj-ed during his periods of rest, 
Although oxygen is tliat element in the air which sup- 
ports life, it has been established by experiments that an 
animal uses no more oxygen in a given time when it 
breathes the gas pure than when it breathes ordinary air, 
that is, the amount of work done by the tissues is not de- 
termined by the amount of oxygen supplied to them, but 
the quantity of oxygen used is determined by the amount 
of work done. An excess of oxygen above that amount 
needful to prevent suffocation will not make the organs 
work any more than extra food will make a man work. 
mact's phyb. — 12 
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270. Heoeuity of Veatilation. — In each ordinary expira* 
tion of an adult man, from twenty to thirty cubic inches 
of air issue from the lungs, or in one hour about twelve 
cubic feet. This air has been deprived of a large pro- 
portion of its oxygen, which has been replaced chiefly by 
carbon dioxide. This carbonic acid, while not itself poi- 
sonous, at least in small quantities, is always associated 
in expired air with waste products of organic life which 
are so, and is a measure of their amount. To be fit for 
breathing, air should not contain more than one fifth of one 
per cent of carbon dioxide. Some authorities say one tenth. 

It is found that in quiet breathing a man gives out 
something over 1000 cubic inches of carbon dioxide in an 
hour. If hard at work, he will expire two or three times 
as much. From 1000 to 3000 cubic feet of fresh air per 
hour for each occupant of a closed room should be 
supplied from outside the building, and in hospitals and 
workshops the amount should often be much larger. Per^ 
sous vary greatly in their sensitiveness to impure air. 
Many become accustomed by long usage to dwelling in 
ill- ventilated rooms, and seem to suffer no immediate evil 
effects ; when others coming from a purer atmosphere will 
experience dizziness, headache, or nausea. 

271. Ventilation is the regular and continuous removal 
of the expired, vitiated air from a room and the- admis- 
sion of pure atmospheric air. To be adequate to human 
needs, it must bring into a room enough external air to 
dilute the poisonous products of respiration and of the 
combustion of gas, oil, or candles, together with the exha- 
lations from the skin, to such a degree that the air of the 
room may remain pure enough for breathing. 

The amount of air, by weight, inhaled by an average 
person in twenty-four hours is from six to eight times 
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that of the food which he eats, and it is at least quite as 
important that this air should be pure as that the food 
consumed should be wholesome. 

Every expiration of each pair of lungs in a closed room 
reduces the quantity of oxygen in the room and increases 
the carbonic acid gas and other impurities. Now, experi- 
ence and experiment have proved that the relative propor- 
tions of these gases in the air inhaled cannot be greatly 
changed without injuriously affecting animal organisms. 
The presence of 1 per cent of carbonic acid gas is harm- 
ful, though 1 per cent may be endured for a time ; but it 
is the impurities always present with the gas, other than 
the carbonic acid gas itself, together with the increase of 
moisture and heat and unpleasant odors , that produce the 
bad effects. When the amount of carbon dioxide becomes 
10 per cent death is only a matter of time. 

A person may be suffocated to death in an ill-ventilated 
room from lack of oxygen, from an excess of carbon 
dioxide, or from the two causes combined, and he is also 
exposed to other dangers whose effects are not manifest 
at once. If several persons are present, germs of disease 
are liable to be Soating in the air or clinging to walls or 
floor, and may easily be drawn into the lungs along with 
other dust. The diseases most often communicated in 
this way are consumption and pneumonia, each of which 
is believed to be caused by a specific bacterium. 

272. HethodB of Warming and VentUation. — In some mod- 
ern buildings, provision for ventilation is made in connec- 
tion with the heating apparatus. Hot air furnaces provide 
for a constant flow of warm air into a room, with the removal 
of that already present. The danger is lest the air brought 
in should be taken not from pure outdoor sources but from 
cellars, or from rooms where it has been already vitiated, 
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or from openings too near a cesBpool or sewer pipe. 
Houses warmed by the circulation of 9team or hot water 
must have independent arrangements for ventilation by 
means of open fireplaces or chimney flues, and adequate 
openings for admitting pure air. The same may be said 
of houses heated by ordinary air-tight stoves, or by oil 
and gas stoves. The latter, while making no provision for 
ventilation, increase the need of it by their combustion. 

When adequate provision for ventilation is not made in 
the construction of a building, fresh air may be admitted, 
without causing a direct draught, by fitting a board six 
or eight inches wide under a raised window sash, so that 
the exchange between internal and external air may take 
place between the sashes. Such an arrangement is useful 
in schoolrooms and other places of assembly. Care should 
be taken to avoid a draught of cold air, which is some- 
times more immediately dangerous than to breathe viti- 
ated air for a little while. At the same time it should 
not be forgotten that the worst effects of breathing im- 
pure air do not appear at once. While it is a direct cause 
of pulmonary consumption (the greatest scourge of the 
human race) and other ills, it may be a long time before 
disease appears. The vitality of the system is gradually 
lowered, strength and vigor are undermined, so that some 
slight overexertion or exposure to cold or to specific 
germs of disease may result in serious or fatal conse- 
quences. When the whole system is kept by correct 
habits of life at a liigh level of health, when all the parts 
work vigorously, easily, and in harmony, one is able to 
endure unharmed exposure even to active germs of malig- 
nant diseases. 

273. Correct Breathing. — One can breathe properly only 
when the clothing is loose enough to allow entirely free 
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moTement of all the musclea concerned iii respiration. It 
has been noticed that men and infants use the abdominal 
muBcles and those of the lower part of the chest more 
than women do. This is not because women have a 
sort of breathing apparatus different from that of other 
human beings, but because their clothing is too frequently 
worn 80 tight that full and free respiration is impossible, 
the various organs being displaced and deformed, and the 
whole system weakened, while to the artistic eye the fig- 
ure appears distorted and ugly. 

One should accustom himself to go often into the open 
air and draw long, full, and deliberate breaths, followed 
by slow expiration, In order that all the minute air cells 
of the lungs may be filled and their walls expanded. 
Those which are habitually unused may become perma- 
nently collapsed and hardened, and the capacity of the 
lungs be thus reduced, the whole system being weakened 
and prepared to fall an easy prey to disease. 

274. Tnnperatare of Air for Breathing. -^ Man is able to 
live a healthy life in the most torrid climates and in 
regions where the air is many degrees below the freezing 
point. He can even remain for some time unharmed in a 
chamber heated far above the boiling point of water. 
Such are the marvelous adjustments of which bis organ- 
ism is capable. • 

But in connection with the artificial warming of closed 
rooms, it is necessary to inquire as to the most healthful 
temperature of the air habitually breathed. Most people 
in America live, in winter, in rooms too hot for health, 
and thus render themselves unnecessarily liable to "take 
cold " on going out. A living room for adults in ordinary 
health should have a temperature of from 65° to 70° F. 
(18° to 21° C). For young children, the aged, or the 
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feeble the room may be a few degrees warmer. Sleep- 
ing rooms should usually be much colder, but definite 
rules cannot be given. Much depends upon habit, a^e, 
and state of health. To live always in a warm atmos- 
phere is enervating. Cold air, when pure, is far more 
refreshing and invigorating. It is highly desirable to 
accustom one's self to sleep with open windows in all 



275. Beaptration as affected by the Hie of Alcohol aod 
Tobacco. — The action of alcohol upon the muscular walls 
of the arteries, which has been already more than once 
referred to, is especially important in the capillaries of the 
lungs. When they are dilated by the paralyzing effect 
of alcohol, their expansion reduces the size of the air cells 
in the lungS and leaves less room for the air which the 
lungs need, so that less oxygen is supplied to the blood. 
When the capillaries are often or continuously distended 
in this way, their walls are likely to become permanently 
thickened, and the interchange of gases which normally 
takes place there, by wliich carbon dioxide passes from 
the blood while the purifying oxygen is taken into the 
blood, is impeded. Serious disease even may result, such 
as a peculiar and quickly fatal form of consumption found 
only among drinkers of alcoholic fluids. 

The throat, bronchial tubes, and lungs of a tobacco 
smoker are all liable to irritation by the poisonous smoke, 
and chronic inflammation is often caused. The nicotine 
of tobacco is a deadly poison, and in cigarettes there are 
often other poisons equally dangerous to health. 

Demonstrations and Expeelments 

83. Dusection of the Respiratory Orgnns. — The thorai of a rabbit, 
cat, or dog will be found servlceaible. Before cutting open the chest. 
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the turangement of the ribs, intercostal muBcles, and connected parts 
should be noticed. When the thorax is cut open the lungs collapse. 
Observe the relation of the heart to the lungs. Inflate the latter 
through a tube inserted in the trachea. Observe the diaphragm ; 
note its shape in contraction and relaxation. Cut open the lungs and 
trace out in them the subdivisions of the bronchial tubes. The struc- 
ture of the trachea and larvni should be carefully studied. 

84. To illustrate the Action of the Diaphragm in Respiration. — Tie 
over the large end of a stoppered bell jar, or of a lai^e bottle whose 

bottom has been removed, a 
piece of thin rubber cloth 
(Fig. 104). Close the smaller 
opening of the jar with a 
cork, through which runs a 
glass tube, on whose inner end 
a thin rubber bag is tied, as 
shown in the figure. Then, if 
the rubber bottom be pushed 
in, the bag will collapse. 
When the bottom is allowed 
to return to its first position, 
the bag expands. The rub- 
ber bottom represents the dia- 
phragm, and the small rubber 
action of the dia- bag and the glass tubing the 
ptoagm in respira- -^^^^ ^^^ trachea, while the 
jar itself represents the tho- 
rax. If the lungs and trachea of a small animal be 
carefully dissected out, they may be used to replace 
the small rubber bag by tying the glass tube in the- 
trachea. In this way may be shown the movements 
of the lungs themselves in respiration. Another form 
of apparatus for demonstrating the action of the 
diaphragm in respiration is shown in Fig. 105, in 
which the bell jar and rubber cloth of Fig. 104 are 
replaced by a lamp chimney and a piston. (The 
piston can be made of a wooden stick with a piece 
of wet cloth tied around the large end.) 

85. To UluMratt the Function of the Ribs in Respiration. — Construct . 




Tig. lOS. 
Apparatus to da- 



action of the 
diaphr^pn in 
reipiratioQ. 
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piece of apparatus as ghown in F^. 106. The standard A B repre- 
sents the vertebral column ; the two pieces CD and EF represent two 
of the ribs, with DF, a portion of the sternum, attached; a and b are 
rubber bands represeoting the external and internal intercostal muscles 
respectivelj ; c b a rubber band of such strength that it keeps the 




apparatus in position I when the rubber bands a and b are both on. 
Remove the rubber band a ; DFia lowered. Replace a and remove b ; DF 
is raised. Observe that when DF is raised from position 11, the dis- 
tance between DF and CE is increased, unless DF is raised too far. 

88. Toskote Ihe Moatvrein Respired Air. — ^Breathe upon a cool plate 
of glass; some of the vapor in the breath will be condensed upon the 
glass. To show that the presence of moisture is due to respiration, 
blow upon the glass with bellows. 

87. To ihotB that A ir t» made Warmer t'n Resptratioa, — Notice the 
reading of a thermometer, then breathe upon its bulb. 

88. Same Propertieg of the Conitiluent Gate! of A ir. — The teacher 
should prepare oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide by methods 
given in ordinary text-books of chemistry. Place a smoldering 
splinter of wood in a vessel of oxygen ; the stick bursts into fiame. 
Place the flaming splinter in a vessel of carbon dioxide or nitrogen ; 
the flame is at once extinguished. Place a blazing splinter in an 
empty jar, i.e, containing only air; after burning some time it goes 
out. Before the last trace of fire disappears, transfer the splinter to 
a jar of oxygen; it burns actively again. Into a clean, empty jar put 
a little limewater, prepared by dissolving lime in water. Cover the 
jar and shake it well ; if any considerable amount of carbon dioxide is 
present, a white precipitate will form in the limewater. Now place 
a burning splinter in the jar and allow it to bum out. Then shake 
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the jar ; the presence of carbon dioxide will be very evident. Repeat 
the latter operation after allowing aplintera to burn out in a jar of 
oxygen. From these experiments it Iwcomes evident that oxygen is 
necessary in ordinary combustion, and that carbon dioxide is a 
product of combustion. 

80. To ghow that Retpiralion inereatei iht AnMant of Carbon Diox- 
ide in the Air. — By means o£ a glass tube blow through limewater; 
the white precipitate of carbonate of lime shows the presence of car- 
bon dioxide in the breath. To show that most of this is a product of 
respiration, pass some of the ordinary air of the room through lime 
water ; the white precipitate is much smaller in amount. 

90. To illuslrate a Difference between "Arterial" and "Venous" 
Blood. — Obtain some fresh ox blood at a slaughterhouse and "whip" 
it to remore the fibrin and prevent clotting. By means of a carbon 
dioxide generator, pass carbon dioxide gas through the blood ; the 
blood becomes darker. Now pass air through it, thus supplying 
oxygen; it becomes more scarlet in color. 
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ITEBVOtrS CONTSOL OF THS BSSPIHATORT APPAKATtTS 

276. The movements of respiration may go on in ordi- 
nary quiet breathing without consciousness and without 
volition, but they are also, in a measure, under voluntary 
cootrol — not wholly so, for it is impossible to commit 
suicide by holding the breath. 

277. The Respiratory Center and Iferves (Fig. 107). — A 
certain restricted area in the meduUa oblongata is recog- 
nized as the re»piratory center, and there are believed to 
be other such centers lower down in the spinal cord. Nerv- 
ous impulses pass from the center down the spinal cord, 
and thence by the anterior roots of many of the spinal 
nerves to the plexuses which those nerves form. By com- 
municating branches from these plexuses connection is 
made with the spinal ganglia of the sympathetic system, 
and with the teuth and eleventh cranial nerves. From 
these various sources motor fibers pass on to the numerous 
muscles concerned in respiration. That which supplies 
the diaphragm is the phrenic nerve, which is traced back 
to the three or four upper pairs of spinal nerves. 

If the spinal cord be divided below the fourth pair of 
spinal nerves, the diaphragm will continue to act, but the 
intercostal muscles will be paralyzed. If the cord be cut 
just below the medulla oblongata, all respiratory movement 
of the chest ceases ; and if that small portion of the medulla 
IftS 
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olilongata known as the reapiratory center be removed, no 
further respiratory movements will take place, and death 
immediately follows. 
On the other hand, the 
whole of the brain for- 
ward of the medulla 
may be removed, and 
breathing will not stop. 
27S. The Szpiratory 
Centar. — It is now un- 
derstood that the cen- 
ter of respiration in 
the medulla is in real- 
ity double, — that there 
is one center for inspir- 
atory movement and 
another beside it for 
expiratory movement. 
In ordinary quiet 

breathine: the first only 

.r^, . .. Pig. lOT.-nUgrMn of tl» nMYMU 

18 excited, expiration ^ ttol of Uw rwpimtory orguu. 
taking place by the re- 
laxation of the muscles 
contracted in inspira- 
tion. But in violent or 
forced expiration the 
internal intercostal and 
abdominal muscles are 
brought into active use, 
and the nervous inHu- 
ence stimulating them 
to action comes from 
the expiratory center. 




ab motor gplDal nerves going to muscles ot 
tbe iibdomiiikl walls. 

E expiratory centei. 

ex aensoTy nerve fibers from the larynx ex- 
citing the expiratory ceoter. 

ex' sensory fibers from tlie langs exciting 
the expiratory center. 

exl motor spinal nerve flbers passing to 
eiteraal intercostal muscles. 

I io^ratory center. 

in sensory fibers from larynx inhibiting 
the Inspiratory center. 

in' sensory fibers from the lungs tliat excite 
the tnipiratory center. 

in( motor spinal nerve fibers passing to in- 
ternal intercostal muscles. 

ph motor fibers of pbrenic nerve going to 
diaphragm. 
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279. BeAn Aotion of Beapiratory Center. — Though the 
action of the breathing center in the medulla oblongata is 
shown by experiment to originate efferent nervous impulses 
independent of irritation conveyed to it by sensory fibers, 
it is also largely under reflex control. For instance, when 
the mucous membrane of the air passages is iiTitated by 
foreign substances, a sudden sneeze or cough results. A 
sudden dash of cold water upon the skin causes a quick, 
long inspiration. So it appears that in normal respiration 
the movements are not reflex, while reflex movements are 



280. TheHormalExoitationof the SeBpiratory Center is due, 
more than to any other cause, to the relative amounts of 
oxygen and carbon dioxide in the blood which reaches it. 
If the blood contains too little oxygen and too much carbon 
dioxide, the center is stimulated, and the resulting respira- 
tory movements tend to correct the evil. 

Afferent nervous influences brought to the center along 
the vagus nerves also excite its action. The main trunk 
of this tenth nerve contains fibers which excite inspiration, 
and other fibers which inhibit, or check, inspiratory move- 
ments. It is supposed that the expansion of the air cells 
in the lungs, where many of the vagus fibers end, produces 
impulses along those fibers which result in inhibitory or 
expiratory impulses from the center in the medulla ; while, 
on the other hand, collapse of the air cells excites along 
other fibers contrary impulses which result in inspiration. 
Thus the action of the lungs becomes that of a self-regulat- 
ing pump. Other afferent impulses along branches of the 
vagus, or from other nerve fibers connected with it, may 
also affect respiration. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
FOOD 

281. LoHM of the Body. — One effect of respiration is to 
reduce the weight of the body. A man gives o£F from 
the lungs, in the course of twenty-four hours, about eight 
ounces of carbon and about half a pint of water, which 
are taken from the tissues of the body as worn-out mate- 
rials. There are also other sources of loss to the body in 
the processes of excretion, by which the waste or used-up 
matter of the body is cast off. .. 

282. Bou-OM of Beatoration. — These losses must, of 
course, be made good, or the body will waste away. 
Through the lungs we get oxygen only, while we need 
hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, and other chemical elements 
besides, which enter into the composition of our bodies. 
These come to us in the food which we eat, and are pre- 
pared for use within the body by the process called 
digestion. 

Food is that which, taken into the alimenlary canal, tup- 
plies material for the growth and repair of tissue, for the 
generation of force, or for the regulation of force. 

283. Hutrition. — Digestion is but one portion of a com- 
plicated series of processes, called nutrition, which result 
in the growth and repair of the constantly wasting tissues. 
In its broad sense nutrition includes respiration, which 
supplies the oxygen needed; digestion, or the conversion 
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of food by the chemical action of the digestive juices into 
soluble substances ready to be acted upon by the absorb- 
enta; absorption, or the passage of selected elements from 
the digested food through the walls of the blood vessels 
and lymphatics (lacteals); astimilation, or the conversion 
of the new particles of food into the substance of the 
tissues of the body; and the breaking down of the sub- 
stance of the tissues to form waate. The building-up 
processes constitute what is called anaholism, the break- 
ing down of tissue kataboUsm, while the whole double 
operation receives the scientific name of metaioli»m. We 
are now to study anabolism. 

284. Object of Hntritlon. — The various processes of nu- 
trition take place in order to supply the human machine 
with material in suitable form for the production of 
enei^y. The oxidizable substances are distributed to 
the tissues and are there submitted to the action of the 
oxygen in the blood. Combustion theu takes place, that 
is, the substances in the tissue cells are burned. The 
complex chemical compounds there found are decomposed, 
and new and simpler compounds are formed, which being 
of no further use to the body are removed from it by 
mechanisms prepared for the purpose. 

285. Forms of Energy in the Body. — The force set free 
in the tissues by the combustion of their particles takes 
many forms within the body, but as it leaves the body it 
appears in two forms only : as heat or as work done by 
the muscles. Just as matter may be changed from one 
form to another, but cannot be destroyed, so energy, or 
force, may be changed from one form to another, but can- 
not be destroyed. The heat driven oft in the combustion 
of coal may be changed through the agency of steam into 
the motion of machinery, which may in turn be con- 
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Tflrted into electrical force or light, or again become heat. 
A mechanic's blow upon an anvil converts muscular force 
into motion, heat, and light. Any form of energy must 
result from some other form of energy. It cannot come 
from nothing. 

286. CoDHrration of Enei^ and Correlation of Forcea. — 
These facte, in works upon the science of physics, are 
stated as the laws of coruematton of energy and of the 
correlation of forces. The human body, like all other 
matter, is subject to these laws. 

As the power for a large proportion of our machines 
comes from the heat of combustion, — that is, the union 
of oxygen with other matter, — so does the energy of the 
body come mainly from the same chemical action, and the 
producte of the slow combustion of food which takes place 
within the body are much the same as they would be if 
the food were burned in a furnace by swift combustion. 
Those producte are carbon dioxide, water, and a nitrogen- 
containing substance which is discharged from the body 
as urea, besides certain salts not oxidizable which would 
appear in the furnace as ashes. 

287. Food ElemmtB. — The valuable parte of the matter 
which we call food enter in varying proportions into many 
different articles which we eat. Chemists divide these 
elements, which are essential to the maintenance of the 
body in health, into five classes, as follows : — 

1. Proteida (Nitrogenous foods) 1 

\ p^;^''^'^'^'*' } (Nonnitrogeuou.) Organic 

4. Water ) , 

5. Salts } ^""'S*"^" 

Milk and eggs are examples of food containing all 
these materials in proportions suitable for young, grow- 
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iag auiraals, and they are therefore spoken of as " perfect 
foods." 

28B. Characteriatiosof aHealtJIifiillHet — (1) A health- 
ful diet must contain all five chemical classes of food 
elements in due proportion. (2) It must be adapted to 
the climate, to the age of the individual, and to his mode 
of life, that is, to the kind and amount of work which 
he does. (S) Not only must the different kinds and 
amounts of necessary food appear in the diet, but they 
must appear in digestible form. 

389. Clouiflcatioii of Foods. — With reference to the use 
made of them, foods are divided into three classes : (1) 
tissue builders ; (2) force generators ; (3) force regu- 
lators. The proteids constitute the first class, though 
we are not certain but that they may be sometimes oxi- 
dized, yielding force without having entered into the 
composition of living cells. In the second class are placed 
the oxidizable substances, — the fats and carbohydrates. 
They may also assist in forming tissue to some extent. 
The third class includes the inorganic compounds, — 
water, salts, etc., — and certain/ood accestories. 

290. Proteids are the most important substances which en- 
ter into the animal organism, being absolutely essential to 
the phenomena of life. Plants are the great manufacturers 
of proteids; no process has yet been discovered for making 
them artificially. Proteids are complex chemical com- 
pounds and are characteristically represented by the 
eaaein of milk and the alfiumin of egg. All are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen in 
various proportions, with a trace of sulphur. Proteids 
are the only group of foods which contain nitrogen, and 
whose chief if not sole purpose is the building of tissue. 
Animals can live without carbohydrates and fats, but not 
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without proteids. The chief proteids are the ffluten 
oi all cereals, peas, potatoes, beans, aod lentils; the albu- 
min in white of egg, milk, and blood; globulin from yolk 
of egg and blood; myotin found in lean meat; casein in 
milk and cheese; fibrin in clotted blood. Though certain 
vegetables (as beans and peas} contain more proteid than 
does meat, they furnish it in a less digestible form, that 
is, a considerable part of it passes from the body unaf- 
fected by the digestive processeB, and the proteid of these 
vegetables is therefore less valuable as food. 

Since only the proteids contain nitrogen, they are called 
nitrogenoua foods ; and carbohydrates and fats are called 
nonnitrogenous . 

A healthy, well-fed animal is found to lose by excretion 
as much nitrogen daily as is supplied in his food. If the 
food contains an insufficient amount of nitrogen, the quan- 
tity excreted is greater than that received, and the tissues 
waste away. 

291. Fata are found in butter, milk, cheese, and meat, 
in some of the grains, and in oils. They contain carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. They are oxidized in the body, 
and furnish energy and heat. 

282. The Carbohydratu, like the fats, contain carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; but the proportion of oxygen is 
larger than in fats. The carbohydrates include (1) etarch, 
which is found in cereals, vegetables, nuts, etc.; (2')gvgar8 
of different kinds, — grape sugar, cane sugar, malt sugar, 
and milk sugar, besides sugar manufactured from starch; 
and (3) cellulose, found in fruits, cereals, and all vegetables. 
Carbohydrates are very rapidly oxidized in the body, pro- 
ducing heat, and it is they that are used up in the setting 
free of energy when the muscles are vigorously exercised; 
for it is found that the nitrogenous waste does not increase 
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in proportion to the increase of muscular effort. Carbo- 
hydratea cannot alone fonn tissue, but under Bome circum- 
stances may be used for that purpose with other elements. 

293. Water, composed of oxygen and hydrogen, is found 
in all foods, and has a variety of uses in connection with 
nutrition, partly as a solvent for various elements in the 
food, and partly as promoting osmosis, and as an aid to 
the varied changes which take place in the tissues. Water 
nncombined with food, introduced into the stomach as in 
drinking, is all absorbed directly into the blood, of which 
it forms about 80 per cent. 

294. 8alta. — The food elements that are salts are chiefly 
the chlorides, phosphates, and carbonates of sodium and 
potassium, and to a less extent those of calcium and mag- 
nesium, with salts of iron and of some of the organic acids. 
Common salt (chloride of sodium) appears in all animal 
bodies, and to some extent in plants also. It helps to dis- 
solve certain of the albumins of the body, promotes the flow 
of the digestive fluids, and aids digestion in various ways. 

, About half an ounce each day is needed with the food. 
That these saline matters are essential to health, is proved 
by experiments upon animals. When they are eliminated 
so far as possible from the diet, the central nervous sys- 
tem soon suffers, and paralysis results, besides general 
derangement of nutrition. When an animal body is 
burned, the various salts which entered into its composi- 
tion appear in the ashes which are left, while the other sub- 
stances have been changed into gases. 

298. Pood AooeHorieB. — These are the various drinks — 
alcohol in different forms, tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. ; and condi- 
ments — mustard, pepper, ginger, and other spices, and a 
variety of other flavors added, not for their food value 
(though of that they may have a small amount), but to give 
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a pleasant taste which may assist digestion, and to stimulate 
the secretion of digestive juices. Used to excess, how- 
ever, all these drinks injuriously affect the nerves, and 
the condiments may irritate the sensitive lining membrane 
of the alimentary canal, besides impairing the delicacy of 
the sense of taste. 

296. Food Values. — The nutritive value of a diet lies 
chiefly in the amount of nitrogen and carbon derived from 
it. A man of moderately active life will give off, mainly 
from the lungs as carbon dioxide, from eight to nine 
ounces of carbon each day. If he is engaged in severe 
muscular effort, he will give off much more carbon. The 
amount of nitrogen passing from the body (chiefly as urea) 
during a day is from .47 to .56 ounce, and with the 
increase of muscular activity it does not increase to nearly 
so great a degree as does the carbon. 

In order to re[)air the daily waste of the tissues, the 
proportions of carbon and nitrogen contained in the food 
should be the same as in the exci-etions, viz. about 16.6 to 
1. While the proteids contain carbon, they contain only 
about 3,5 parts of carbon to 1 of nitrogen, hence other 
groups of food elements must be depended upon to supply 
the necessary carbon. 

The oxygen contained in food, being already combined 
with other elements, cannot be used in oxidation, so that 
from the lungs alone comes the needful supply of that 
gas. 

Since the slow combustion within the body seta free the 
same amount of energy as does the rapid combustion of 
the same substances, by burning a quantity of food equal 
to that whicli a man eats in a day and measuring the heat 
given off, the amount of energy which that food can sup- 
ply may be estimated. In that way it has been ^own 
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that the energy from the fats is about equal to that from 
proteids and carhohydrates together. It haa been esti- 
mated by a high authority that a healthful diet contains 
from three and a. half to four and a half times as much of 
Donnitrogenous as of tlie nitrogenous foods. 

297. The following table, from Landois and Stirling's 
Physiology, gives approximately the relative amounts of 
nitrogenous and nonnitrogenous elements in common 
articles of food, and shows that, next to human milk, 
wheat flour has most nearly the right proportion of the 
two elements. Beef and other kinds of flesh have too 
much proteid and should be eaten with potatoes or rice, 
which supply the nonnitrogenous matter needed to make 
the food complete. Vegetables contain too little nitro- 
gen to be used alone as food. 



Veal 

Rabbit's flesh 
Beef . 

Peas 
Mutton 
Pork . 
Cow's milk 
Human milk 
Wheat flour 
Oatmeal 
Rye meal 

Potatoes 

Buckwheat 



10 to 
10 to 



10 to 115 
10 to 123 

10 to 130 



298. Variation in the Amovnt of Food Required. — When 
the body is at rest the amount of waste is much less than 
it is when the muscles are engaged in active labor. Then 
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the muscular tiasue is rapidly broken down under the 
strong contraction constantly called for, and the circula- 
tion becomes swifter to supply material to rebuild the 
decomposed cells. Respiration, too, must be quickened 
to furnish a sufficient quantity of oxygen to arterialize 
the blood flowing faster to the lungs, loaded with the 
products of chemical changes in the tissue cells. Nerv- 
ous tissue also is worn away by the constant demands 
upon it for conveying impulses to the many muscles 
engaged and in coordinating all their related actions. 

If the body is exposed to a low temperature, a still 
larger demand is made for food to supply the greater loss 
of heat. During the period of growth a quantity of food 
is needed in excess of the waste products to furnish mate- 
rial for enlarging and strengthening all parts of the 
body. 

299. ITndigeated Food. — Some (an average of about one 
tenth) of the food taken into the stomach, and especially 
a part of our vegetable food, seems to play no part in sup- 
plying nutrient material, but passes through the alimen- 
tary canal to be expelled from the body unchanged. It 
serves, however, as an aid to digestion by giving an 
increase of bulk to the food, and so assists the action of 
the digestive organs. 

300. Cooking is the application of heat in one way or 
another to articles used as food. Most of our diet comes 
to the table after being Bubmitted to this process, which 
renders it more wholesome and more palatable. By cook- 
ing, which lessens the cohesion of particles, the amount 
of work required of the digestive organs is reduced, and 
the chemical effects of heat prepare the various elements 
in the food to receive more readily the action of the diges- 
tive juices. Cooking also develops, especially in animal 
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foods, the agreeable flavors which stimulate not only the 
appetite, but also the secretion of the digestive juices. 

Another very important efiEect of the application of 
heat in the cooking of food is the destruction of many of 
the germs of disease which are sometimes introduced into 
the human system with food. Certain diseases of animals 
whose flesh is eaten by man may thus be communicated 
to him if the meat is not first thoroughly cooked. Dis- 
ease is often conveyed also by means of the water supplied 
to a town or a dwelling, and in all cases where there is 
reason for suspicion respecting the purity of the water 
used for drinking, it should be boiled for at least half an 
hour before using. This sterilizes it. Ice should never 
be mixed with drinking water, on account of its impuri- 
ties. Sterilized water may be cooled for drinking pur- 
poses by inclosing it in tight cans of glass or metal and 
placing the cans in contact with the ice. 

Much of our food comes to the table badly prepared, 
cooked too much or too little, or in an unhealthful man- 
ner. The importance of good cooking cannot be overesti- 
mated; the lack of it is a fruitful source of the widely 
prevalent disease, dyspepsia, from which result innumer- 
able physical and mental ills. In recent years much 
attention has been paid to scientific cookery, and it is 
now taught in many schools. Only a few hints can be 
given here. 

301. Cooking of Meats. — J'resh meat which is to be boiled 
should be put at first into water which is already boiling 
briskly. After fifteen minutes the kettle should be placed 
where, for the rest of the time, the water will only bubble 
slightly. By applying strong heat at first, the albumin 
of the surface of the meat is hardened and forms a close 
coating which retains the nutritive juices within. 
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When xoup or hroth is to be made, this process is 
reversed — the object being to extract the soluble portion 
of the meat from the fiber. The meat is cut into small 
pieces and the bones are cracked. All is then placed in 
cold water without salt, and heated slowly to a tempera- 
ture just below the boiling point. It should be kept as 
hot as possible, without actually boiliDg, for from six to 
eight hours. 

Salt meat may be placed in cold water and gradually 
heated. Corned beef requires boiling for about five 
hours. 

Roaeting and baking are done before an open fire or in 
an oven. The meat should first be browned by exposure 
to a very high temperature, in order to preserve the juices, 
and the heat should then be reduced. 

In broiliitg and frying the same principle applies. 
Frying ia regarded as the least healthful of the various 
ways of preparing food, because the fat which coats the 
smface is supposed to be indigestible. Anything cooked 
by frying should be quickly and wholly immersed in fat 
so hot that the surface browns -at once and further 
absorption of fat is prevented. Then the heat should be 
lowered. 

By itewing and braising, meats may he economically 
cooked at a moderate temperature, but the process re- 
quires several hours. In stewing, the temperature should 
not quite reach the boiling point. In braising, which is 
done in a closely covered pan in an oven, a higher degree 
of heat is applied. By these two methods the tougher 
and cheaper cuts of meat may be made entirely tender, 
nutritious, and appetizing. 

302. FiBh. — Principles similar to those suggested above 
apply to the cooking of fish. 
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303. Eg^ — ^ggs A^^ made most digestible by placing 
them (in their shells) In cool water, applying heat, and 
removing them from the water aa soon as it boils. Or, 
they may be put into water already boiling, the vessel 
beiog covered and at once removed to where the water 
will keep warm but avUI not boil. They will be " done " 
in from ten to iifteen minutes, according to the weather 
and the amount of water used. In eggs cooked in this 
way, the albumen, which by boiling beeomea hard and 
difficult of digestion, remains soft, creamy, and nutritious, 
while the yolk is partly solidified and rendered more 
palatable. 

304. Cookingf of Vegetable*. — Fresh vegetables should b» 
placed in boiling water only long enough to soften the 
fiber and cause the starch granules to burst. Too much 
cooking injures them. 

Dried seeds require longer boiling, and it is often well 
to soak them in water for several hours before cooking. 

305. Bread is our most valuable food. It is made from 
the various grains, also from the flour of certain nuts 
and rootstocks. Salt; water, and yeast, in proper propor- 
tions, and sometimes a small quantity of sugar to hasten 
fermentation, are added to the flour or meal, and the mass 
is allowed to become " light " by the fermentation of the 
yeast before baking. Numerous chemical changes take 
place in the process. The water dissolves the gluten and 
sugar of the flour and swells the starch granules. If the 
dough is at a temperature of 100° F., fermentation at 
once sets in ; aome of the stai-ch becomes sugar ; sugar is 
converted into alcohol and carbonic acid ; the gas formed 
expands in little bubbles, which are surrounded by walls 
of sticky gluten, and " raises " the bread. If the fer- 
mentation is allowed to continue too long, a new chemical 
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p^roduc'u, called acetic acid, appears, rendering the bread 
Bour and unwholesome. 

A few things are indispenBable to the making of good 
bread. A good quality of flour must be used and good 
yeast (Miss Parloa considers the " compressed yeast " 
sold in the shops and bakeries the best procurable). The 
dough should have at first a temperature of 100° F., 
which should later be reduced to 70". The mass must 
be kneaded sufBciently to distribute the yeast evenly 
throughout, and again after it has " risen " to break the 
bubbles of gas and force it to permeate every part, that 
the loaf may be rendered light and spongy by innumera- 
ble fine pores. After the final kneading and shaping into 
loaves, they should be left to rise to about twice their 
original size before baking. The oven should be heated 
to about 400°, but for the last half of the baking the 
temperature should be reduced to 300°. In baking, the 
process of fermentation is checked as soon as the loaf is 
raised to a temperature of 212°. The alcohol is vaporized 
and driven off, the starch granules burst, and by the 
transformation of starch into sugar and dextrine the 
delightful sweetness of good wheat bread is developed. 
Very large loaves are undesirable, as acetic acid may 
be formed in their interior after they are placed in the 
oven. Small loaves are better than large ones, also 
because they have a larger proportion of crust, which is 
the. sweetest and most wholesome part of the loaf. 

Bread made of whole-wheat flour is especially valuable 
for children, because it contains more of the elements 
which are needed for making teeth and bone than does 
white flour. The same is true of what is called Graham 
flour, but the coarse bran which such flour contains is to 
some persons unwholesome. 
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ExPEIilMENTS 

Food Elements. — Some very interesting and easily performed 
experiments may be made upon aubstancea common in ordinary food. 

91. Tests for Proleids. — To one fourth of a test tube of dilute white 
o£ egg' (ft proteid) add a few drops of strong nitric acid and boil. 
Cool and add a little ammonia; the yellow color changes to orange. 
To show that the orange color is due to the presence of a proteid, 
repeat the experiment, using pure water instead of white of egg. 
Another test is as follows : To one fourth of a (est tube of a 1 5 per 
cent solution of caustic soda add two or three drops of a 1 per cent 
solution of copper sulphate. Shake the mixture, and after warming 
add a little 'white of egg or other solution of proteid ; the blue color 
becomes violet. To show that these color changes are tests for pn> 
teids, repeat the above experiments, using a solution of sugar and the 
starch solution mentioned below, instead of the white of egg. 

92. Coagvlation of Albumin by Heal. — Boil dilute white of egg in a 
t«st tube; it does not clot. Then add, drop by drop, dilute acetic 
acid (2 per cent) ; a precipitate of coagulated albumin Anally sepa- 
rates. If the white of egg is not diluted, it coagulates, of course, on 
boiling. 

93. Solubility of Starch. — Stir some starch into cold water and 
observe that it does not dissolve. Boil the mixture ; solution occurs, 
but the liquid remains somewhat cloudy. 

84. Test for Starch. — To some of the starch solution prepared 
above, add a drop of iodine solution. The blue color resulting is the 
characteristic reaction of iodine with starch. Dilute the starch solu- 
tion and repeat the experiment. The dilution may be much pro- 
longed before the blue color fails t« appear on adding iodine. To 
show that the blue color is related to the presence of starch, add 
iodine to pure water or any liquid from which starch is known to be 
absent. 

95. Microscopical Examination of Starch. — Scrape the fresh cut sur- 
face of a potato, and mount in water on a slide some of the material 
thus obtained. Examine with the compound microscope. Numerous 

' To prepare dilute white of egg, beat up the white of an egg with 
about twenty volumes of water, filter through miisUn, and pour oft 
gently to remove air bubbles present. 
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small tlareh granule* will be seen. Etich granule showa concentric 
markings. Add iodine solution ; the granules turn blue or blue bWk. 
Examine other kinds of starch granules, of corn, oats, rice, etc. 

06. Teal /or Sugar. — To one fourth test tube of a weak solution 
of glucose, add an equal amount of a 15 per cent solution of caustic 
soda. Shake, and after adding a few drops of a 1 per cent solution 
of copper sulphate, boil for a few minutes. The liquid changes 
from blue to yellow, or, if much sugar is present, to browu in color, 
and a precipitatfl is formed. To show that the change in color is due 
to the sugar present, repeat the. preceding, using pure water, or any 
solution known not to contain sugar, instead of the sugar solution. 
This test is known as Trommer's test. It is not a test for cane sugar, 
nor does it distinguish between glucose, malt sugar, and milk sugar. 

97. Fall. — Put some melted butter, or olive oil, into a test tube 
one fourth full of water. The fat rises to the top. Shake well ; a 
whitish mixture, or emulsion, is the result, but the oil and water 
quickly separate. To the contents of the test tube, add an equal 
amount of 1 per cent solution of carbonate of soda (an alkali), and 
shake. The emulsion with the alkali lasts much longer than that 
with water alone. Add a drop or two of oleic acid (a fatty acid) to 
the mixture, and shake well ; the emulsion lasts longer than before. 
It will be learned later that the fats are only slightly dissolved in 
digestion, but are chiefly emulsified. 

98. Examine with the microscope some of the emulsion prepared 
above. The fat will be found to be broken up into innumerable fine 
particles. 

99. Shake some olive oil with dUute white of egg in a test tube; an 
emulsion results. 

100. To one fourth test tube of water, add a few drops of oleic 
acid, and shake. The oil nses to the surface as in the preceding 
experiments. To the contents of the test tube add carbonate of soda 
as before. A white precipitate of soap is formed. An alkali and a 
fatty acid form soap. 

During digestion some of the fat is broken down into glycerin and 
fatty acids. The latter nnit« with alkalis in the intestine to form sol- 
uble soap. 

101. Flour, — Boil a little flour in water and test with iodine for 
starch. 

102. Place a little flour in from five to ten times its bulk of water 
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in a flask and allow it to stand aeveral hourR, shakini^ it oi 

ally. Filter and test the filtrate for proteids, as in Ex. 91, and for 

sugar as iu Ex. 96. 

103. Shake some flour with ether in a test tube and allow it to 
stand for an hour or two, keeping the tube tightly corked and shak- 
ing it occasionally. Filter oS the ether and place some of it on a clean 
glass surface and allow it to evaporate. A greasy residue remains, 
showing that the flour contained fat, some of which was dissolved out 
by the ether. 

104. Gluten. — Moisten flour with water till it forma a tenacious 
dough. Tie it in muslin cloth and knead it in a vessel of water till 
all the starch is separated. There remains in the cloth a sticky, elas- 
tic mass of gluten, consisting of the insoluble albumins, some of the 
ash, and the fats. Draw out some of the glut«n into threads, and 
notice its tenacity. 

105. Milk. — Examine with the microscope a drop of fresh milk. 
It is seen to be an emulsion of oil globules floating iu a liquid. 

106. Warm some milk in a flask, and add a few drops of acetic 
acid. The mass clots and separates into a solid curd, consisting of 
casein and fat, and a liquid, the whey. Caseinogen is the chief proteid 
of milk. In curdling it is changed to casein. 

107. Dilute milk with ten times its volume of water and slowly add 
dilute acetic acid. Aa long as the liquid remains alkaline, or neutral, 
— as can be tes1«d with litmus paper, — no vbible change occurs, but 
on adding more and more of the acid there ia flnally formed a precipi- 
tate of casein which, as in the preceding experiments, carriea with it 
most of the fat. 

108. Filter the curd from the whey obtiuned in one of the preced- 
ing experimeuta, and test the filtrate for sugar (milk sugar) and pro- 
teids (see Exs. 96 and 91). 

109. Test, with litmus paper, aome perfectly fresh milk. It will 
be found to be neutral, or alkaline. Allow it to stand in a warm place 
till it becomes sour and curdlea. It will be found to be acid in reac- 
tion. In the souring of milk the milk sugar changes to lactic acid, 
and curdling is finaUy produced by the acid, aa was illustrated in 
preceding experiments. 

110. Lean Meat. — Mince finely some perfectly freah muscles of a 
cat. dog, or rabbit. Place them in a large jar of water and stir. In 
about a quarter of an hour fitter through muslin and place the muscle 
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in a, fresh jar of water. Test the filtrate for proteids (serum albumin) 
as in Ex. 91. Repeat the washing till the filtrate gives no test of pro- 
teids. An hour or two of washing will suffice. Then squeeze out the 
water from the minced muscle, grind up the latter with clean sand, 
and add ten times its volume of a 10 per cent solution of common 
salt Stir occasionally, and after an hour or more filter through mu». 
lin. Add some of the filtrate, drop by drop, to a large vessel of pure 
water ; there is formed a milky precipitate of myosin, the chief proteid 
of muscle. In the living muscle the myosin exists as the soluble 
myosint^n. Thus in muscle there are seen to be two kinds of pro- 
teids : one, serum albumin, soluble in water, the other, myosin, in- 
soluble in water, but soluble in weak salt solution. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE DIGBSTIVE APPAKATVS AND NUTSITIOIf 

306. The apparatus for digestion consists of the alimen- 
tary canal with its appendages. This is a long, irregular 
tube having a continuous lining of mucous membrane. 
It comprises the mouth, pharynx, esophaffus, stomach, and 
large and smalt intestines. Numerous glands along its 
length furnish the digestive juices. 

307. The Kouth (Fig. 108) is the chamber which re- 
ceives the food through the opening and closing lips. 
The »oft palate at the back forms a curtain over the 
opening at the back, wJiile the hard palate of the roof, 
the soft muscular walls of the cheeks, and the lai^e muscle 
of the tongue, together with the teeth, all assist in the 
process of mastication to which the food is first subjected. 
As in the skin, many minute papilla are found in the 
mucous membrane, containing networks of nerves and 
blood vessels. Some of these contain taste corpuscles. 
Some have organs for touch. 

308. The Teeth are the special organs for cutting and 
grinding the food. Two sets of teeth are provided. 
The first, which appear in infancy and are only twenty 
in number, are called temporary or milk teeth. They fall 
out after a few years, to be replaced by the permanent 
teeth, thirty-two in number. 

The four front teeth on each jaw are called ineisort. 
216 
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Next to them come the canines, one on each side, then the 
two bicuipida, or premolars, and next to them three molars 
on each side. The third pair of molars on each jaw are 
called the wisdom teeth, and they sometimes fail to appear. 



False vool cards 
True Tocft] corde 



Tig. lOS. — Tftrtiotd laction of tha hsftd ftud nack. 

The teeth of different animala are adapted in form and 
structure to the food upon which they subsist. Carnivo- 
rous animals are provided with strong, sharp teeth for 
seizing and tearing flesh, while the teeth of herbivorous 
animals are broader and relatively shorter, with wide- 
ridged surfaces for grinding grains and plant fiber. Man, 
as requiring both animal and vegetable food, is provided 
with teeth of both sorts. 

309. Structure of a Tooth (Fig. 109). — A tooth has three 
parts, — croiffn, neck, androo^. The crovm is the part which 
projects beyond tlio gum, and is covered with the firm, 
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solid layer of enamel, the hardest tissue found in the body. 

The neek is the narrowed portion just below the crown, 
surrounded by the gum. The 
root (one or more) is the re- 
mainder of the tooth, which is 
secured to the socket of the 
jaw by means of the perios- 
teum, through which it derives 
nourishment. A tooth is com- 
posed of a hard, close material 
called dentine, much like bone, 
but with less animal matter. 
This is molded round the cen- 
tral p^dp cavity, which contains 
the too(A pulp — a mass of loose 
connective tissue, blood vessels, 
nerves, and cells of different 
shapes, one sort of which builds 
the dentine. A layer of true 
bone, called tooth cement, sur- 
rounds the dentine of that part 
of a tooth embedded in the gum, 
as enamel caps the crown. 

310. The Toniili. — Between the arches of the soft palate 
lies on each side a soft rounded body covered with mucous 
membrane and containing many small glands which se- 
crete mucus. They are called the tonHh (Fig. 108), 
Their use is unknown except that they furnish some pro- 
tection to the larynx and pharynx. Being sometimes 
permanently enlarged and subject to frequent inflamma- 
tion, they are occasionally removed by the surgeon with 
apparent advantage to the patient. 

311. The Pliarynx (Fig. 108) lies behind the soft palate. 
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It has muscular walls, mostly of voluntary fibers, which 
contract upon the food to push It into the esophagus, or 
may force it back into the mouth if desired. Seven 
passages open into this cavity: the motUk, the two nasal 
pa»»ageB, the two Uttstachian tubes, the larynx^ and the 
esopkc^ug. 

312. The Eaophagoi connects the pharynx with the stom- 
ach (Figs. 108 and 110). It is a muBCular tube lying 
along the spinal column behind the trachea. The muscu- 
lar coat of the wall of the esophagus contains an external 
layer of fibers running lengthwise, while the second layer 
is of circular fibers. They are mainly involuntary and 
supplied by the vagus nerve, with fibers fi-om sympathetic 
ganglia also. 

313. The Btomach lies in the cavity of the abdomen 
immediately below the diaphragm (Fig. 86, p. 153), 
It is a large sac, formed by the dilation of the alimentary 
canal (Fig, 110), and its walls have the three coats of 
the rest of that canal, — the inner mucous coa^ the middle 
connective tissue coat, and the external muscular coat, with 
a fourth coat in addition, the peritoneum, which forms the 
lining of the abdominal cavity and is reflected back over 
the organs (or most of them) which it contains. The 
peritoneum adheres to the walls of the abdominal cavity, 
folds of it surround the blood vessels running to the 
stomach, and a large pouch of the same forms a sling for 
the stomach. From the lower side of the stomach another 
large fold of the peritoneum, called the great omentum, 
spreads over the rest of the abdomen. After middle life 
it often holds a large accumulation of fat. 

The muscular coat of the stomach is composed of layers 
of unstriped muscular fibers. Its mucous lining is inelas- 
tic, and as it lines the organ smoothly when it is distended, 

HiCY'a PIIVB. — 14 
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it niuut lie in foldu when the stomach is empty and 
shrunken (Fig. 110). The blood supply of this mem- 
brane is very lai^e during digestion, and its appearance 
is then much i-edder than at other times. Tlie two open- 



Fig. 110. — Stomach aiid dnodennm. 

Tlie anterior walls are cut awa; to shovF the tolda ot tlie mucous membraae, 
ruga; of stomach, and valvule coQuiTCDtes ot inteatine. 

inga of the stomach are both upon the upper side. That 
near the left end, the cardiac orifice, admits the food from 
the esophagus; that on the right, the pyloric orifice, con- 
nects with the small intestine. The latter is surrounded 
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by a thick ring of circular muscular fiber, forming a 
sphincter muaele, which keeps the opening closed except 
when food is ready to pass from the stomach. 

314. Kervoiu Snpply of the Stomach. — Nerve fibers from 
many centers reach the different coats, glands, and blood 
vessels of the stomach and those of the large and small 
intestines. They are gathered in large tangles of nervous 
matter, called plexaseg, which contain branches from the 
v^^s nerves, from many of the spinal nerves, and from 
the ganglia of the sympathetic chain. The great solar 
plexus, or epigastric plexus, is placed at the pit of the 
stomach ( Fig. 22, p. 31) ; the hypogastric plexus lies 
before the last of the lumbar vertebrae, and divides into 
two parts, one lying on each side of the rectum. These 
plexuses give rise to innumerable branches which control 
the complicated processes of digestion, the precise path of 
each different sort of nervous influence not having been 
yet made out. It is easy to see, however, that this close 
nervous connection of the digestive organs with all parts 
of the system implies important relations between them. 

V^us nerve fibers appear to stimulate the peristaltic 
or wavelike movement of the stomach and bowels, which 
by the progressive narrowing of the tube forces on its 
contents, while the sympathetic fibers are inhibitory and 
bring the movements to an end. It is believed that the 
walls of these organs possess some power of spontaneous 
action such as appears in the walls of the heart. 

315. The Small Inteatine ( Fig. Ill ) is a tube with many 
curves, about twenty feet in length, two inches in diameter 
at its upper end and somewhat smaller in its lower por- 
tion. Its coats are the same as those of the stomach, but 
the peritoneum, a fold of which forms tlie outer coat, does 
not entirely surround the tube, but runs off to form a sup- 
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porting membrane for the intestine, called the mesentery. 

This is gathered up and connected with the wall of the 
abdominal cavity near the Bpinal 
column. The blood vessels and 
nerves pass through the mesen- 
tery to reach the intestine, and 
the absorbents also pass through 
it from the intestine. The two 
layers of muscular fibers, one 
circular and one longitudinal, 
in the intestinal wall, are of the 
unstriped, involuntary kind. 

316. Herrefl of the Small Intw- 
tine. — Between the muscular 
layers is a plexus of nerve fibers 
with many ganglia, and in the 
layer beneath the mucous mem- 
brane of the lining is another 
nerve plexus, also gangliated. 

317. The KucoDi Hembrane of 
,^ the Small Intestine has a very 

Fig. lll.-TlM Biomuh and important part in the function 
of digestion, and is of peculiar 
structure. Like the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach, it has an 
inner layer of columnar epithe- 
lium, but unlike that of the 
stomach the lining of the intes- 
tine is for a large part of its 
length laid in folds which do 
13 anuB. not disappear when the canal is 

distended. These folds are called valvulce conmventes 
(Fig. iioy. They lie around the inner surface of the 
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1 swmach. 

2 duodenum. 

3 sm&ll intestine. 

4 termination of tbe ilenm. 

6 vermiform appendix. 

7 ascending colon. 

8 transverse eolon. 

9 descending colon. 

10 sigmoid tieiure of tlie colon. 
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intestine, each separate valvula reaching about one half 
or two thirds the way round. Their function is to fur- 
nish a lai^e amount of secreting and absorbing surface. 

318. The Villi. — Still further to increase this surface, 
the valvulai are covered with villi. These are minute 
projections from one fiftieth to one eighth of an inch 



6 a villua partly uncovered, 

7 a villua stripped of its epitbellam. 

2 a vein. 8 lymphatlca or lacteals. 

3 fIbTOUB layer. 9 orifices of the glands opening be- 

4 villi covered with epithelium. tween the villi. 

5 b villus in aecllon, ebowing Its 10, 11, 13 glands. 

covering of epithelium, and its 13 capillaries surrounding the orifice 
bloud vessels and lymphatics. of a gland. 

in length, and are found only in the small intestine (Fig. 
112). They give to its mucous lininj^ a peculiar velvety 
appearance. Each villus is covered with columnar epithe- 
lium resting on a fine membrane. Within are blood vessels 
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(two or more arteries, a dense network of capillaries, and 
one or two veins), connective tissue fibers, and a single 
lymphatic or lacteal ves- 
sel, which may be looped 
or bi-anched (Fig, 113). 
Between blood vessels 
and lymphatics is a very 
thin layer of fine muscu- 
lar fibers, which help to 
propel the chyle along 
the lacteals. Fine nerve 
fibers are also found. In 
the villi the digested 
food passes through the 
cells of the thin wall 
into blood vessels and 
lacteals. 

319. The Lai^e Intestine 

(Fig. 111). — The small 

intestine passes into the 

large intestine, the ileo- 

ececal valve at the junc- 

a epithelium wiiich takes up food and ti(»n preventing any re- 

. JSS^"''SZS£" ""'t»^. "" "' 'he content, from 

the large to the small 

tube. The large intestine has three parts, called the 

cceeum, the colon, and the rectum. The cceeum is a large 

sac on the right side, which receives the contents of 

the small intestine. Attached to the lower side of the 

csecum is the small vermiform appendix, which has no 

known function, but is regarded as a " survival " from 

a previous type of animal structure. Continuous with 

the ciecum is the colon, having ascending, transverse, and 
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deseending parls. The reetum is the final portion of the 
alimentary canal ; it opens externally at the anus. 

The walls of the lai^e intestine are like those of the 
small intestine, except that the valvulEc conniventes and the 
villi are wanting. In the cjecum and colon the longitudi- 
nal muscular fibers are for the moat part collected in three 
bands, which, being shorter, from end to end, than the other 
coats, draw up the intestinal wall into puckers, or folds. 

The muscular coat of the rectum is much thicker than 
elsewhere, and at the anus is a strong band called the 
internaJ sphincter muscle. 

320. Secretion. — All the living cells of the body are 
engaged in taking from the blood certain substances suit- 
able for their own special purposes, and returning to the 
blood those particles of matter which have fulfilled their 



Every cell requires 



mission and are no longer of i 

oxygen, and oxidation is now ^_^ — 

understood to occur within iW 

all the cells. But certain jft 

cells or groups of cells take 

up also other substances from 

the blood, and manufacture 

within themselves a new i^e|, 

product having a special ^Ssy 

function. This process is ''^^ 

called secretion, and the or- ^^^ 

gans of secretion are called -^-^ 

glands. ^' 114— Strncture or %\i.i.i.t. 

321 Glanda- The sim- ^ slmplepit.aurroundedbycaiiiUaric!'. 

2 flask-shaped gland, with abort duct. 
plest glands are merely 3, * mora complei glanda, with longer 
minute tubes lined with cu- *""*■ 

bical cells (Fig. 114). Sometimes these tubes branch at 
the inner end, all the branches being lined with the secret- 
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ing cells, and all uniting in a single tube, or duet, through 
which the secretions pass. IlYequently a large number of 
branches from a secreting tube are grouped together in 
clusters to form an organ of considerable size, as the liver 
or the pancreas. 

The secreting surface is always composed of living 
cells, and the processes carried on in thera are similar to 
those occurring in other cells. That is, secretion involves 
building up. or growth, and breaking down, or waste, of 
the cell substance, along with other changes. Under the 
microscope the cells of the glands are seen to contain a 
nucleus and many granules. These granules are products 
of the cell itself. When the secreting process is going on, 
water and other substances pass through the cells from 
the blood, and at the same time the granules are dissolved 
in the water and pass out along the secretory duct. Secre- 
tion is a manufacturing process, and not merely a filter- 
ing out of certain substances from the blood. In each 
gland the chief or specific constituents of its peculiar yttwe 
are formed in the cell and not simply extracted from the 
blood. 

The mucous, membrane of the whole of the alimentary 
canal is largely made up of glands. 

322. Salivary Olanda (Fig. 115). — There are three pairs 
of salivary glands. Those lying in front of each ear are 
the parotid glands; those under the lower jaw on each 
side, the Kvhmaxillary glands; and those under the tongue, 
the sublingiuil glands. They are large glands whose ducts 
pour their watery stcretions into the mouth. 

323. ITerTous Action upon the Balivary Glanda. — Ordina- 
. rily the nervous action affecting the salivary glands is 

reflex. The organs of taste aie stimulated by food, or 
the sight or odor of food stimulates the optic or olfactory 
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nerves, the nervous center in the brain sends impulses to 
the special center in the medulla ohlongata from which 
efferent secretory im- 
pulses are reflected, 
and they pass along 
the fihers of a branch 
of the seventh cranial 
nerve, which probably 
contains fibers from 
the ninth nerve, with 
which it communi- 
cates. The impulse 
finally reaches the 
cells of the submaxil- 
lary and sublingual 
glands, and a flow of 
saliva results. Even rig 116.- 
the thought of food, 
by stimulating a center in the brain, may produce nervous 
impulses having the same effect. Nerve branches from 
the sympathetic system also carry stimulus to these 
glands. 

For the parotid glands the chief secretory nerve fibers 
arise in the glossopharyngeal nerves (ninth cranial). 

324. Action of Saliva. — A part of the digestion of food 
takes place in the mouth. Saliva is mixed with the food 
by mastication, and serves to moisten the mass and lubri- 
cate it for swallowing. It also causes a chemical action, 
due to the presence of its active principle, pt^alin, which 
affects the starch in food, converting it into malt sugar. 
If one chews slowly a few grains of wheat, he will notice 
that the paste becomes sweet. This is because some of the 
starch in the wheat is changed by the saliva into sugar. 
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3B5. Fflrments. — The ptyalin belongs to a kind of sub- 
stances eaUed fermentg. Of these there are two classes, 
— the organized and the unorganized. The organized 
ferments are living vegetable organisms. Yea»t is one 
of them, the vinegar plant is another, and the various 
kinds of bacteria, some of which cause disease, are other 
examples. The unorganized ferments are chemical sub- 
stances resulting from the activity of living cells, and 
capable of effecting certain changes in particular sub- 
stances. The ptyalin is one of these. The ferments are 
the agents for effecting most of the changes which the 
food undergoes in digestion, 

326. Oastric Jnloe. — The epithelium of the lining of the 
stomach consists of a single layer of cells, and the mucous 
membrane is almost entirely composed of simple tubelike 
glands closely packed together. When food reaches the 
stomach, more blood is sent into the dilated blood vessels, 
and the glands make from the blood a colorless fluid called 
ga»tric juice, which flows into the cavity of the stomach. 

Chemical analysis shows that gastric juice contains, 
besides water, a small amount of »alti, a little free hydro- 
chloric acid, and two of the ferments, called pepsin and 
rennin. Rennin is that element in the gastric juice which 
causes milk to curdle. The use of rennet (which is ob- 
tained from the stomach of a calf) in the making of cheese 
depends upon the presence of this ferment. Pepsin is 
the ferment which is able to change proteids into soluble 
form, and to make diffusible such as are not already so. 
The ferments of the gastric juice act only in the presence 
of an acid, and to assist their action seems to be the func- 
tion of the hydrochloric add. 

327. The Food in the Stomach, — The effect of the gastric 
juice upon the food in the stomach is to make the whole 
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mass acid. This destroys the ptyalin, and no more starch 
is converted into sagar. As the saliva acta only upon 
starch, so the gastric juice acts only upon the proteids. 
By the muscular movements in the walls of the stomach 
the food is moved from side to side and thoroughly mixed 
with the gastric juice, and the maas becomes semifluid. 
The fats and carbohydrates remain unchanged, except as 
affected, by the warmth of the stomach and by the removal 
of the proteids which are dissolved out of the mass. 

328. Digestion in the Small Int«atitte. — The food by re- 
maining in the stomach from one hour to three or four, 
is converted into what is called chyme. The sphincter 
muscle of the pyloric orifice relaxes at intervals, and the 
chyme is then passed on into the small intestine by the 
contractions of the wall of the stomach. Here it soon 
encounters two other juices, the hile and the pancreatic 
juice, by which it is still further changed. 

329. The Fanoreaa is a long, slender gland, enlarged at 
its right end, lying back of the stomach and along its 
greater curvature, and supported by the mesentery (Fig. 
94, p. 163). It is pinkish yellow in color, and resembles 
the salivary glands in structure. A duct runs from one end 
to the other, joins the common bile duet from the liver, 
and passes with it obliquely through the wall of the small 
intestine (Fig. 110). 

330. The Pancreatic Jnice. — The pancreas has reflex 
nervous connection with tlie stomach, and as soon as food 
enters the latter, secretion begins in tlie pancreas, and 
the secreted fluid accumulates in the small intestine. 

T\\.e pancreatic juice is a clear, somewhat viscid, alkaline 
fluid, containing many different substances, the most im- 
portant being the ferments. Of these there are four. 

One, similar to pepsin, but able to act only in an 
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alkaline mediam, affects the proteids more rapidly and 
more powerfully than pepsin, and so digests those which 
were not sufficiently changed by the gastric juice. 

Another ferment in the pancreatic juice acts like the 
saliva upon starch, converting it into malt sugar, but its 
action is far more powerful. This ferment is not present 
in the pancreatic juice of infants, and they are therefore 
unable to digest starchy foods properly. 

The pancreatic juice has two different effects upon the 
fats, they having hitherto been unchanged. The first 
effect is to separate them into exceedingly small particles, 
which can pass through the walls of the intestine, that is, 
the juice fOrras an emvlxion with the fat. The second 
effect is a chemical decomposition of fat into fatty acid 
and glycerin by the action of the third of the pancreatic 
ferments. The acids set free unite with the alkaline sub- 
stances present to form maps. 

The fourth ferment possesses the power of curdling 
milk, as does rennin, thougli its action is not identical 
with that of rennin. It is able to act upon any particles 
of milk which have by any possibility escaped the influ- 
ence of the gastric juice. 

331. The Secretory Nerves of the Fanoieaa have been found 
to be fibers of the vagus, or tenth cranial nerve, which, as 
already mentioned, are stimulated by efferent impulses ex- 
cited in the brain by afferent impulses from the stomach. 

332. Other FnnctionB of the Pancreas. — In addition to 
its office in connection with digestion, experiments have 
proved that this gland has some further influence upon 
the general condition of the body ; but what that influ- 
ence is, is as yet unknown. 

333. The Liver, which weighs from fifty to sixty-four 
ounces, is the largest gland in the body. It lies chiefly 
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on the right side, immediately under the arch of the dia- 
phragm (Fig, 86, p. 153). The peritoneum, without 
entirely covering it, adheres closely to it and attaches it 
to the diaphragm and other parts. By a deep fissure it 
is separated into right and left lobes (Fig. 116), The 
tissue elements of the liver are the hepatic cells, and all 
the other parts contribute to their support, protection, 



Fig. 116. — nie llTsr lam from Iwlow. 

and nutrition. The hepatic cells are grouped together in 
little masses to form lobules, which are permeated by the 
blood capillaries from the portal vein and the hepatic 
artery. From these capillaries the blood passes to a small 
vein which unites with those from other lobules to form the 
hepatic veins, which empty into the inferior vena cava, 

334. Blood Supply of the Liver. — The liver has an im- 
mense supply of blood. That which is brought by the 
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portal vein has first circulated through the stomach, the 
spleen, and the intestines (Fig. 95, p. 165), and has been 
deprived of most of its oxygen. The supply of arterial . 
blood through the hepatic artery ia relatively small. 

335. Fonotioni of the Liver. — One of the functions of 
the liver is to store up sugar, or, rather, to form from the 
sugar hrought by the portal vein a Buhatance called gly- 
cogen, which is readily converted E^ain into sugar. The 
protoplasm of the hepatic cells possesses the power of 
manufacturing glycogen from cai'bohydrates and of stor- 
ing it up. This is effected by means of a ferment found 
in the liver ; but what is the part played by glycogen in 
the animal economy is not fully determined. Glycogen 
is turned into sugar again and supplied by the livec to 
the blood as it is needed. There is always sugar in the 
blood, but more than a small amount seems undesirable. 
There is much evidence that another function of the liver 
is to act upon the nitrogenous foods in some manner 
resulting in the production of the waste substance, urea, 
which is eliminated by means of the kidneys. A third 
and the most familiar office of the liver is the formation 
of bile. This is stored in the gall bladder, lying between 
the two lobes on the under side of the gland (Fig. 116). 
Still another function of the liver is to protect the system 
from the action of poisons produced by the processes of 
digestion or by defective digestion. These are arrested or 
transformed when they reach the liver. 

336. The Bile is secreted from the portal blood as a yel- 
lowish, reddish brown, or green fluid, according to the pre- 
ponderance of different coloring matters which are formed 
by the liver out of the hemoglobin of the red blood cor- 
puscles. It is alkaline and is thought to have antiseptic 
properties. Bile is a poison, and In one person enough is 
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secreted in a day to kill three men ; but it is neutralized 
in the intestines, in the liver, in the tissues, and in the 
blood. Upon the food with which it mixes in the small 
intestine bile seems tu have little effect, and its function 
there is supposed to be mainly to assist the pancreatic 
juice in neutralizing the acid in the chyme, and in its 
further action. Secretion of the bile goes on continu- ' 
ally, but it passes into the intestine only when digestion 
is proceeding. At other times it is carried by a side 
branch of the bile duct to the gall bladder and there 
stored. About two pints of bile is secreted daily. 

337. The Inteatisol Jnice is a secretion of the mucous 
membrane of the small intestine itself, and contains a 
ferment which changes cane and malt uugara into glucose, 
besides having possibly further action upon the food, 

338. Bacterial Action. — There have been found to exist 
in the alimentary canal certain microorganisms which 
modify the digestive processes. Bacteria are especially 
numerous in the intestines. The antiseptic gastric juice 
destroys bacteria, or neutralizes their action in the stomach; 
but some escape into the intestines, where they multiply. 
Their presence is shown to be, under normal conditions, 
beneficial, though certain forms of bacteria produce disease. 

339. The Peristaltic Kovements of the Intestines. — By suc- 
cessive contractions and relaxations of the muscular fibers 
in the two muscular layers of the intestinal wall, a wave- 
like motion passes along the whole length of the organ and 
forces the contents, from the constricted to the relaxed 
portion, slowly on into the large intestine, bringing the 
different substances in contact with the absorbing cells in 
the mucous membrane. 

340. Fimction of the Large Intestise. — Most of the food 
which can be used in the body is absorbed in the stomach 
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and small iatestine, so that what is left to pass into the 
large intestine is indigestible matter and the remains of 
the juices. The tubular glands in the mucous membrane 
here absorb what is left of nutrient material and a con- 
siderable amount of water, which is carried by the small 
veins to the portal vein. The residuum, becoming more 
solid as the water is absorbed, passes into the rectum and 
is discharged as fceces. The chief alteration in the con- 
tents of the large intestine is due to the action of micro- 
organisms which cause chemical changes, giving rise to 
organic acids. 

341. Absorptioii. — When the food has been digeated it 
is ready to he ahaorbed. It cannot be used for the sup- 
port of the body until it reaches the blood, and there are 
two ways by which it may reach the blood. First, it may 
be absorbed directly into the blood. The mucous lining 
of the alimentary canal is richly supplied with absorbing 
cells. Little of the food, however, is taken up in the 
mouth and esophagus, becanse of the thickness of the 
epithelium in those cavities, and because the food passes 
quickly through them. In the stomach, and especially in 
the small intestine, the absorbents are very numerous, and 
s large amount of digested food passes directly into the 
blood stream by the capillaries through the columnar cells 
of their epithelium ; while the walls of the large intestine 
also absorb food, but to a less extent. This direct pas- 
sage into the blood is now regarded as the more important 
of the two channels of absorption. The living cells, whQe 
allowing water and soluble salts to pass tlirough them 
unchanged, effect certain changes in the organic food 
materials while in contact with them. The carbohydrates 
and proteids are mainly absorbed into tlie blood in this 
inmiediate way. i 
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342. The second agent of alisorption is the lymph cells 
in the tissues of the walls of the alimentary canal. It is 
chiefly by the lympliaties that the fat of the food gets into 
the circnlation. Two changes are effected in the fats by 
the digestive juices in the small intestine to prepare them 
for absorption by the lymphatic vessels, which are in the 
intestines called lacteaU, because the presence of fat ren- 
ders the fluid they contain milky. First, by the mixture 
of the bile and pancreatic juice with the food an emulsion 
is formed ; that is, the fat is broken up into minute 
particles, which float in the liquid, giving it a milky 
appearance. Secondly, a chemical union takes place 
between some of the acid fats and the alkaline secretions 
of tlie digestive organs, — a process called saponification, 
which is the making of soap. The digested food in its 
milky form is called ehyle, and this is collected in larger and 
larger tubes, and finally poured by the great thoracic duct 
into the blood of the jugular vein. Being then caiTied to 
the right auricle of the heart, it passes to the right ven- 
tricle and thence to the lungs, in whose capillaries it 
meets with the oxygen from the air, and having returned 
to the left side of the heart is distributed throughout the 



343. The Lymphatic Tessels are delicate tubes which 
drain the spaces between the cells of the tissues, gradu- 
ally uniting to form the main lymphatic vessels, of which 
the thoracie duct is tlie largest. These vessels are sup- 
plied with numerous valves, like those of the veins, to 
prevent the reflow of their contents, and the opening of 
the thoracic duct is guarded by a valve. The flow of the 
fluid is kept up by the pressure in the capillaries, which 
is greater than is the pressure in the veins into which it 
is emptied, and by the movements of the body, which 
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constaDtly cause pressure upon the tissues and so force 
the lymph onward in the vessels, the valves preventing 
any return. 

344. AsumiUtton. — Though the food has been masti- 
cated, digested, and absorbed, it has not yet nourished 
the body. Still another process is needful before the 
new material becomes part of the continually wasting 
tissues. That process is called assimilation, and, though 
we cannot pretend to understand it, it may be described 
as the action of the living cells in choosing, appropriat- 
ing, and building into their own substance the suitable 
elements in the food-laden fluid which comes to them 
from the alimentary canal and from the lungs. 

Correlative to the process of assimilation is the destruc- 
tive process by which the cells, by combustion and other 
chemical changes, break up and send out as waste the 
substances of their structure, to be expelled from the 
body as exa-etions. 

345. Hunger and Thlnt — We associate our feelings of 
thirst with a dryness of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat, and we say our throats are "parched" 
when we are very thirsty. But under ordinary circum- 
stances the feeling of thirst arises from a general con- 
dition of the system, in which the throat shares, due to 
a lack of water in the blood, or rather in the lymph. 
Thirst may be temporarily relieved by moistening the 
mucous membrane of the soft palate. Hence follows the 
inference that the afferent nervous impulses originate 
there, and are caused by a too great removal of water 
from the lymph of the investing membrane. 

Hunger is referred in our consciousness to the par- 
ticular locality of the stomach, and that organ seems to 
us to be empty when we are hungry. Indigestible mate- 
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rial introduced into the stomach may for a time relieve 
the hunger, as will a very small quantity of food. The 
special sensation of hunger appears to be connected with 
the titate of the lining membrane of the stomach, while it 
must be ascribed in a more general sense to a deficiency 
of nutrient matter in the blood. Hunger may be alle- 
viated by the introduction of soluble food into the circula- 
tion, through the rectum, or through the absorbentfl of the 
skin, but the relief comeH more slowly thus than through 
the stomach. 

The nervous path of hunger sensations has not been 
made out. The vagus is regarded as the sensory nerve 
of the stomach, but it is said that both vagus nerves may 
be cut and the sensation of hunger be unaffected. The 
brain centers for thirst and hunger are believed to be in 
the occipital lobes of the cortex, but they have not been 
definitely locat«d. 

346. Some Practioal Points oonneoted with Kntritioii. — In 
order tliat the first of the digestive operations may be 
properly performed, it is necessary to have a good set of 
teeth and to chew thoroughly the food taken into the 
mouth. The intensely hard enamel covering the exposed 
portion of the teeth is a full protection to them against 
all dangers under proper conditions of life, and under 
such conditions the teeth would last while life lasts. 
That this is true is shown by the fact that nature makes 
no provision for restoring or improving the enamel after 
it is once formed. Here alone the special ceUs, whose 
oMce it is to form the peculiar substance, entirely disap- 
pear when their work is once completed. In all the other 
tissues these formative cells remain to continue the nutri- 
tion and repair of the tissues. But the tooth enamel, 
whose growth, except in the wisdom teeth, is complete 
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when a child is ten or eleven years old, cannot be renewed 
or improved after that time. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that young children should be fed upon food 
which will bnild up perfect teeth. Milk should be largely 
relied upon for the first three years, the diet to be varied 
during the third and after years in accordance with sug- 
gestions given in the chapter on Food, Great care should 
be taken to guard children against attacks of what ai-e 
known as " infantile diseases," — measles, whooping cough, 
etc., which sometimes suddenly arrest or disturb the gen- 
eiiil nutrition, and especially that of the teeth, so that the 
enamel becomes rough and irregular, and the teeth are 
exposed to early decay. Another point should receive 
special attention. It is observed that young children 
who live a life of excessive nervous activity, with over- 
stimulation of the brain, are particularly liable to defect- 
ive development of the enamel of the teeth. This is one 
among many reasons which make imperative a quiet, regu- 
lar life for children, without excitement and without 
undue mental activity. 

347. But even perfect teeth may be injured by certain 
bacteria, which multiply in the decaying particles of food 
allowed to remain in the mouth. These minute organisms 
form a corrosive acid which destroys the enamel and breaks 
down the tooth substance. If the teeth are perfect and 
are always kept perfectly clean, they will not decay. 
They should be thoroughly brushed — the upper teeth 
downward, the lower ones upward — after each meal, and 
a thread of soft untwisted silk floss or line strips of rubber 
should be drawn back and forth between the teeth to cleanse 
those parts which a brush cannot reach. In brushing the 
teeth a powder or liquid should be used which contains 
some safe germicide, — which is a substance destructive to 
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the microorganiBiQs mentioned above, — aud the mouth 
should be well rinsed with a solution of the same. 

348. It is a mistake to suppose that a child should be 
supplied with soft, pulpy food. Just as soon as the first 
set of teeth are in place, he should have a fare which will 
require vigorous mastication. He should not be allowed 
to reject bread crusts and eat only the soft crumb, nor 
should his bread be always soaked in milk or gravy. 
Plenty of hard " chewing " is not only good for the teeth; 
it also promotes the flow of the saliva necessary to diges- 
tion and aids in the development of the jaws, and so 
helps to provide room for the second set. 

The teeth should be under the care of a competent den- 
tist, who by yearly or semiyearly examination and repair 
will be able to forestall and prevent the inroads of decay. 

349. While a due action of the mechanism of mastica- 
tion ia to be sought, that overactivity which results from 
the habit of chewing (oJaeco or grum is to be avoided. While 
a sense of propriety and good taste should alone be suffi- 
cient to condemn such a habit, there are hygienic rea- 
sons for its avoidance. The constant stimulation of the 
salivary glands leads finally to their weakness and defect- 
ive action, thus laying a foundation for general derange- 
ment of digestion. Many dentists also regard it as directly 
injurious to the teeth. 

350. Food is not ready for the action of the gastric 
juice until it has been finely divided by the teeth and all 
portions well moistened with saliva. Slow and thorough 
mattication is therefore necessary to perfect digestion. 
Too rapid eating not only shows bad manners, but also is 
exceedingly bad for the health. 

351. The temperature of our food should not be so hot 
as to stimulate unduly the glands of the mucous mem- 
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brane of mouth and atomach, nor so cold as to retard the 
digestive processes, which normally require a temperature 
of about 100° F. (38° C. ), Ice water should never be 
drunk, both because of the impurities usually found in 
the ice, and because its coldness is injurious to the stom- 
ach. Very large quantities of any liquid taken with the 
food may dilute the gastric juice so much as to delay 
digestion and weaken the organs. 

362. It is well to establish and adhere to regular hours 
for mealt. The intervals between meals should be long 
enough to permit the digestive oi^ans to rest between 
their periods of activity, and fresh food should not be 
taken into the stomach to mix with that partly digested ; 
that is, " eating between meals " is to be avoided. A 
habit of continually nibbling at dainties is extremely per- 
nicious, and may give rise to serious and perhaps incur- 



353. A considerable variety in diet is wholesome, but as 
a rule one should adhere to the simpler and more easily 
digested kinds of food. A person in health is scarcely 
conscious of possessing a stomach, but injudicious indul- 
gence may so disorder the natural processes that they will 
be constantly attended with discomfort or suffering. 

354. It is impossible to prescribe definite rules for the 
quantity of food to be taken daily, A strictly natural 
appetite is undoubtedly a safe guide ; but appetite is so 
often and so early perverted that it is seldom reliable. 
Food enough must be taken to supply the daily waste of 
tissues. Continuous loss of weight is usually a seriously 
unfavorable symptom. During the natural period of 
growth the amount of food must be sufficient to supply 
also what is needed for the full development of the body. 
One living a life of physical activity requires, as a rule, 
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more food than one engaged in sedentary occupations. 
Brain workers, however, need a varied and generous diet, 
and along with it great care should be taken to secure 
sufficient outdoor exercise. More food is called for in 
winter than in summer, and more of the carbohydrates to 
supply the demand for additional heat. Those who work 
vigorously in the open air, and especially in cold climates, 
often consume prodigious quantities of fats without injury 
to digestion. With the coming of old age the vital proc- 
esses in general are carried on more slowly ; digestion and 
especially the power of assimilation are enfeebled. Less 
energy is called for as the activities are lessened, and less 
food i8_ then required, with longer intervals between 
meals. Foods rich in proteids are less needful and should 
be diminished in quantity, while those which yield a large 
amount of heat should be substituted. 

356. What is Alcohol T — All organic bodies are subject 
to decay; the complex compounds of which they are 
composed are broken up into simpler ones, and that 
which was living, organized matter becomes lifeless and 
inorganic. This destruction of organic tissue is due 
under ordinary circumstances to the process called fer- 
mentation in some one or more forms. This is the growth 
and rapid multiplication of minute organisms, of which 
yeast is the most familiar example. When the decom- 
position of organic matter takes place under certain con- 
ditions and reaches a certain stage, it is called putrefaction. 
This is always attended by the multiplication of the low 
forms of life known as bacteria, and by the production of 
poisonous and ill-smelling gases. Another form of fer- 
mentation is that which occurs in the juices of fruits, 
grains, and vegetables which contain sugar; and is called 
vinotis fermentation. In this form of decomposition the 
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fungus known aa the yeatt plant is the active agent in 
producing the changes which occur. The sugar of the 
fruit or plant must be in solution, and the germs of the 
yeast must in some way be introduced. 

Alcohol is one of the products of vinous fermentation. 
It is composed, like sugar, of carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, but in proportions different from their proportions 
in sugar. The drinks which contain alcohol differ widely 
in flavor according to their sources, and also vary in the 
amount of alcohol which appears in them. In cider and 
some kinds of beer the proportion may be as low as 2 per 
cent. As alcohol is a very volatile fluid, it may be readily 
separated from the other substances in the fermented 
liquor by the process called distillation. This is the driv- 
ing off of the alcohol in the form of vapor by the applica- 
tion of heat, and its recondensation, by cooling, to liquid 
again. In this way is obtained the strong alcohol which 
is mixed with various eoloiing iind flavoring matters to 
form the gpirituous liquors of commerce. Whether a 
drink contains the 2 per cent of alcohol found in cider, 
or the 50, or more, per cent found in whisky, or the 
90 per cent of "cologne spirits," the alcohol is in all 
cases identical in its nature and properties. 

356. Propertici of Alcohol. — Pure spirit, or " absolute 
alcohol," is a colorless, volatile liquid with a strong affin- 
ity for water, which it rapidly absorbs from the atmos- 
phere or from any other substance containing water witli 
which it comes in contact. Alcohol burns readily in the 
open air, that is, it is quickly oxidized and changed in its 
chemical composition. It is a powerful solvent, dissolv- 
ing many substances not soluble in water. Though itself 
the product of fermentation, it is a preventive of putre- 
faction, — that is, it preserves animal tissue from decay, 
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— and introduced in sufiicient amount into a liquid in a 
Btate of vinous fermentation it destroys the power of the 
yeast plant to multiply, while in smaller quantities it 
retards the growth of the living cells in direct proportion 
to its amount. When by the decomposition of sugar in 
vinous fermentation the amount of alcohol produced has 
reached 14 per cent, no further growth of the yeast takes 
place. That proportion of alcohol destroys the vitality 
of the living cells. It is thus useful as an antiseptic. 
Broi^ht in contact with food elements outside the body, 
alcohol is found to harden them by abstracting the water 
which they contain, and to coagulate the albumin, which 
is thus rendered insoluble. 

357. Is Alcohol a Food t — Alcohol contributes nothing to 
the formation of tissue, and cannot, therefore, be classed 
in the first division of foods, according to the definition 
given in § 289. As it is now proved that when taken 
into the stomach in dilute form and in small quantities 
it may be fully oxidized, producing energy, it must be 
reckoned in the second class of foods, as a force generator. 
For its stimulating effect it must also be included among 
the force regulators. It acts upon the digestive glands, 
causing them to pour out their special products more 
rapidly, and so seems sometimes to assist digestion. 

But, although alcoholic drinks in very small amounts 
are found to come, strictly speaking, under the definition 
of food, in that they may and do develop or regulate 
force, they possess at the same time properties so peculiar 
and so dangerous that it is wise to exclude them wholly 
from our dietary, and use them, if at all, only under the 
advice of a skillful physician in case of illness. In cer- 
tain abnormal conditions of the system, when ordinary 
food cannot be digested, it has sometimes been found that 
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an alcoholic drink, not requiring digestion, will supply 
the necessary energy to sustain life until the diseased 
organs have time to regain the power to assimilate better 
food. But to the healthy body there is no-need of such a 
whip and spur, and the stimulus of alcohol upon the secre- 
tions of the digestive tract, frequently applied, ia likely to 
result in overstimulation of the oi^ans, and consequent 
weakness, with a long train of evils to follow. 

As a food, alcohol is of little value compared with other 
substances. It is more expensive than almost anything 
else that is ever used as food, and cannot by itself sustain 
life ; for, while it does generate a certain amount of energy, 
the body is really feeding upon the stored-up proteids, 
and the cost of the few spoonfuls of whisky or brandy, or 
the quart of beer which may perhaps be drunk without 
immediate bad effects, would buy of wholesome bread and 
meat enough to produce in the body many times the 
amount of normal force which the alcohol imparts. 

358. Alcohol as a Poison. — The beneficent use of alcoholic 
drink seems to be wholly confined to its application as a 
medicine to diseased conditions of the system, and with 
that sort of use we have here nothing to do. It has been 
demonstrated that a healthy man may consume diink, in 
twenty-four hours, which contains from two to two and a 
half ounces of alcohol without apparent injury, when all 
circumstances are as favorable as possible for the perfect 
action of all the bodily organs. But it by no means fol- 
lows that it would be equally safe for a man in the varying 
and uncertain conditions of ordinary life to incur the risk 
of disturbing the nice balance of the physical adjustment 
upon which vigorous health depends by introducing into 
his organism an element which may, and more likely than 
not will, disorder the action of some one or more of the 
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delicate organs. Let him take just a little more than the 
exact amount which can be at once oxidized in the blood 
or other tissue, and it is carried on through the system as 
alcohol, to work its characteristic effects. In the stomach 
the alcohol may harden the albumin of the food, and so 
prevent its complete digestion. If strong enough, it may 
attack the albumin in the cells, of the lining of the stomach 
itself. This is the reason for the well-known fact that 
alcoholic drinks do less harm if taken after a meal than if 
taken on an empty stomach. A large quantity of strong 
drink taken at once seems to paralyze the nerves control- 
ling the absorbents in the stomach, and often results in 
sudden death. Passing into the circulation, alcohol, as we 
have already seen in respect to yeast, acts directly upon 
the vitality of the living cells, hindering their growth and, 
when strong enough, wholly destroying their vital power. 
Any excess beyond the amount which can be oxidized at 
once interferes with normal cell activity, and works vari- 
ous physiological evils, as pointed out in different chapters 
of this book. All these are the actions of a poison. 

359. In the stomach alcoholic fluids of all sorts increase 
very greatly the flow of gastric juice, and it would appear 
that this stimulation might assist digestion. But since 
the alcohol is found to disappear wholly from the alimen- 
tary tract within half an hour, this direct influence upon 
the secretion of gastric and other digestive juices can be 
but slight. Moreover, excessive or abnormal stimulation 
of any organ results ultimately in the weakening of its 
functional power. In the healthy animal wholesome food 
supplies all the stimulus needed by the various digestive 
organs. 

In the inte»tine» alcohol is rapidly absorbed into the 
blood. By dilution with the juices of the mouth and the 
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atomach its power for direct injury has already been re- 
duced; but if the work of the stomach has been imper- 
fectly done because of its presence, more labor remains 
to the intestines, and that may disorder the whole system. 

360. The portal vein carries the alcohol absorbed from 
the stomach and the intestine directly to the liver. Here 
its evil effects in developing disease are earliest and often- 
est apparent. Alcohol in the liver, as in other places, 
greedily uses up the oxygen needed for the necessary vital 
operations. In that way it prevents the normal action of 
the hepatic cells, for not enough oxygen remains for them 
to do their work perfectly. Now the liver, as the largest 
organ in the body, has a correspondingly important part to 
play in the vital processes, and any interference with its 
functions is extremely serious. It is well known to physi- 
cians that a drunkard's liver presents a greatly modified 
appearance, which is seen to a less degree in the liver of a 
moderate drinker. Alcohol does not build useful tissue, 
but instead it promotes the abnormal deposit of fat cells, 
causing what is called " fatty degeneration," This is often 
seen in the liver of alcohol users and causes enlargement 
of the organ; the connective tissue, also, is sometimes 
inflamed and hardened. Because of the imperfect action 
of the liver, poisons which should have been neutralized 
are allowed to circulate through the system and undermine 
its health. 

So it appears that throughout the digestive tract alco- 
hol is liable to work harm to the organs more or less 
serious in proportion to the frequency of its use and its 
amount. 

361. Other Sonrcee of Danger from Alcoholic Sriuka. — Many 
of the drinks containing alcohol contain also a mixture 
of nutritious substances, such as unfermented sugar and 
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other foods found in the vegetables used in the manu- 
facture ; though no one drinks those beverages for the 
aake of the trace of nourishing matter in them. But 
there are formed along with the alcohol in fermentation 
other products, some of which are known to be directly 
poisonous, while others are at least probably injuiious. 
Fusel oil and various ethers are among these substances. 
Another source of danger is found iu the frequent adul- 
teration of alcoholic beverages. The great expense attend- 
ing their manufacture leads to the use of inferior 
materials, impure sugars, defective fruits, etc., and to 
the addition of poisonous coloring and flavoring matters. 
In some cases even so virulent a poison as strychnine 
has been found. These adulterations still further men- 
ace the health of the users of such drinks. 

363. The Host Dangeroiu Quality of Alcohol. — Bad as it is 
to suffer from enfeebled physical conditions, it is yet worse 
to become weak in mind and unstable in moral character. 
No one will deny that such weakness and instability are 
results of the excessive use of alcoholic liquors. But no 
man ever lived who deliberately determined to make 
himself a drunkard, when first beginning to taste the 
exhilaration of the moderate use of such be verges. 
Every one thinks he will confine himself to the small 
quantity which he believes will do him no harm. How 
is it, then, that in all the great cities of the world certain 
streets are by night full of the sounds of crazy drunken 
■revelry; that prisons are crowded with criminals made 
such by involuntary acts when "in liquor"; that myriads 
of human beings tumble every year into drunkaivls' graves, 
dying as the beast dieth, all the beauty and dignity of 
life wrecked long before, all hope, all possibility of rescue 
long since abandoned ? 
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We class alcohol among the foods because it comes 
within our definition of food, but in a higher degree than 
any other substance used for food, it possesses a peculiar 
power which is not characteristic of food. It is the power 
of developing a progressive craving, an uncontrollable 
appetite for itself, which is never satisfied, and which 
leads the wine bibber to long ever for more and stronger 
wine, or whisky, or gin, or brandy. It is easy to say, " I 
will never drink any more alcohol in a day than the two 
ounces and a half which science has proved can be wholly 
oxidized in the body, yielding force and conserving to 
the extent of its own service the physical powers," The 
man who speaks thus may indeed be able so to regulate 
his actions, but millions of his fellow-men have not been 
able to do so. Men do not riglitly estimate the full force 
of the insidious power of alcohol to create an ever-grow- 
ing appetite which demands ever more alcohol for its 
satisfaction. Bread and meat and milk and fruit, which 
build the tissues and supply the forces for vigorous and 
worthy life, do not create an abnormal appetite for them- 
selves. Sometimes a man or a woman indulges in the 
excessive use of tea or coffee, and may possibly experi- 
ence something of the unhealthy craving for those bev- 
erages which the drunkard has for his liquor. But 
harmful as the effect of such indulgence is upon the 
physical system, it does not so undermine the mental and 
moral health as does the alcoholic habit. 

363. It is at least perfectly safe to avoid wholly the use of 
alcoholic beverages. One who does so is certain to escape 
the frightful danger of acquiring that overmastering appe- 
tite for alcohol, to satisfy which he might become willing to 
commit murder or arson, or any other crime, and for whose 
indulgence hu may be led to ruin all his hopes of happi- 
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neas for tbis world and for the world to come, and cruah 
out all joy from the lives of those dear to him. What in 
the wise course for a being endowed with reason ? 

Demonstrations and Expeeiments 

111. A General Dissection of the Digestive Orgatin can be performed 
on the body of a rat, cat, dog, or rabbit In this dissection other 
viscera besides the digestive oi^ans should be examined. Just how 
much of the dissection is to be done by pupils, if any at all, mast be 
left to the judgment of the teacher. Whether the actual class work 
takes on the nature of a dissection or merely of a demonstration, the 
attempt should be made to examine, as far as possible, every organ 
described in the text. To show tbe Tilli, cut out a piece of the wall 
of the small intestine, and after gently washing it examine the inner 
surface with a hand lens. Teeth of various animals can be obtained 
to show the arrangement in the jaws and the general structure and 
materials of a tooth. 

112. Minute Structure of Digestive Organ». — Some prepared micro- 
scopical sections of various parts of the digestive tract will aid the 
pupil greatly in understanding tbe structure and properties of the 
alimentary organs. Very instructive are sections of the wall of 
the esophagus; of the stomach, showing the three muscular coats; 
of the small intestine ; and sections of a salivary gland arid of the 
liver. Tissues of any of the domestic animals can be used. 

Experiments in Digestion. — It should be borne in mind that diges- 
tion carried on in test tubes is not normal, and that these experi- 
ments in digestion are merely illustrative. 

113. Salivary Digestion. — To a test tube about half full of starch 
solution 1 add a little saliva and place the tube where the temperature 
can be kept at about 37° C. (98° F.). In a few minutes the starch 
BOtution becomes clear, and while at first it gave the characteristic 
reaction with iodine it now no longer turns blue, but if Ti'ommer's 
test (Ex. 96) be applied, turns yellow, showing presence of sugar. To 

I Rub a gram of laundry starch int« a paste with a little cold water. 
Then add a hundred cubi*ceiitl meters of boiling water, and boil for a few 
minutes. Cool before using. 
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be sure that the aagar is a product of digestion, Trommer's test 
ahould be applied to the soluticu before saliva is added, and also to 
dilute saliTit. 

Prepare two other test tubes in a similar way, but boil the contents 
of one, and place the other on ice, or in a very cool place. From this 
conclusions may be drawn regarding the relation of temperature to 
the activity of the ferment of saliva. 

The saliva of some persons has little or no digestive eSect, hence 
this experiment will occasionally fail. 

114. Gastric Digeslion. — FUl three test tubes about half full of 
artificial gastric joice,' and three other test tubes with (1) water, (2) 
water containing a little powdered pepsin, and (3) a A P*'' "S"* 
muriatic acid solution, respectively. Place in eacli test tube a few 
shreds of fibrin. Fibrin is used because it is a solid proteid, and 
the pi-ogiess of its digestion can be followed with the eye, without 
making special tests. Boiled white of egg may be used, but it 
digests more slowly. Boil oue test tube containing artificial gastric 
juice, place a second on ice, and set away the other test tubes in a 
warm (37° C.) place. 

In a short time the fibrin in the tube of gastric juice kept in the 
warm place is seen to be much swollen, and gradually it disappears 
in solution. Compare the test tube with the others. What effect 
has temperature on gastric digestion? Is the presence of pepsin 
necessary? Does pepsin alone (in water) digest the fibrin? 

115. Action of Gastric Juice on Milk. — To a teat tube about half 
full of fresh milk, add a little artificial gastric juice that has been 
neutralized by the addition of dilute carbonate of soda. Keep at a 
temperature of about 37° C. (98° F.). In a short time the milk 
curdles. In previous experiments on milk, curdling was produced 
by acids; here, since the gastric juice was neutralized, it is due to 
some other cause. To the test tube add a, little dilute muriatic acid to 
acidulate tiie contents, and keep it in the warm place for several houre. 
The casein is finally digested in the presence of acid, forming a straw- 
colored fluid. 

116. Action of Rennet on Milk.— To some fresh milk in a test 
tube add a little commercial extract of rennet, and keep at a lempera- 

> Add a little powdered pepsin (to be obtMned at a dro^ist's) to a 
-^ per cent solution of muriatic (hydrochloric) acid. 
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ture of about 37° C. The mUk curdles in a few minutes. In the 
previous eiperiinent the milk waa curdled by the reuniD ferment in 
the artificial gastric juice. 

117. Action of Paticrealie Juice on Starch. — Repeat Ex.. 113, using, 
instead of saliva, artificial pancreatic juice.' 

118. Action of Pancreatir. Juice on Pro/eirfit. — Repeat fix. 114, 
using artificial pancreatic juice instead of gastric juice, and carbonate 
of soda solation instead of muriatic acid. 

119. The Emulnfyitiff Effect of Pancreatic Juice. — Rub together, 
in a mortar, some olire oil, or cod-liver oU, with pieces of fresh pan- 
creas. An emulsion results. Shake leather in a test tube some 
olive oil and a little artificial pancreatic juice, as used in preceding 
experimeuts. An emulsiozi occurs as before. Boil some artificial 
pancreatic juice to destroy the ferment. It still forms an emulsion 
with oil. In the experiments on fats (Exs. 97-100) it was seen that 
an alkali, or a soluble proteid, forms an emulsion with fats. Natural 
pancreatic juice contains both alkali and proteids. Hence, even when 
boiled, pancreatic juice emulsifies fats. 

120. BUe. — Obtain bile at a slaughterhouse. Observe its color. 
I'est with litmus paper. It is neutral or alkaline if fresh. 

121. Action of Bile m Fats. — Shake some olive oil iu a test tube, 
with five times its bulk of bile. Make a similar mixture of olive oil 
and water, and observe in which case the emulsion lasts longer. 
Shake up bile with olive oil, to which a little oleic acid is added. 
The emulsion lasts longer than before. 

122. Action of Bile in Filtration and Absorption. — Into each of two 
small funnels of exactly the same size, put a filter paper, Moisten 
one with water and the other with bile. Pour into both equal 
amounts of almond oil, and after covering to prevent evaporation, set 
aside twelve to fourteen hours. The oil passes through the filter 
moistened with bile, but scarcely at all through the other. 

• Add a little powdered pancreatine to a 1 per cent solution of car- 
bonate of soda. Commercial pancreatine commonly contains both the 
starch-digesting ferment, amylopain, and the proteid-digesting ;[erment, 
trypain. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DUCTLESS QLAKDS 

364. The ductless glands are organs whose functions 
are not yet well understood. Unlike other glands, they 
do not form a definite secretion poured forth by means of 
ducta. S&'me of what we call " true glands " have been 
shown to send into the lymph and blood, in addition to 
the secretion passing through their ducta, material of great 
importance to the healthy working of the body. This is 
true of the liver and of the pancreas, though these addi- 
tional functions are only partly understood. It is probable 
that the ductless glands have similar offices in the economy 
of the system. 

365. The Spleen (Figs. 94 and 95, pp. 1€3 and 165). — 
The largest of these peculiar glands is the spleen^ a dark 
purplish body of variable size and spongy texture, lying on 
the left side of the abdominal cavity, just below the stom- 
ach. In the meshes of the tissue of the apleen is a soft sub- 
stance called spleen pulp. This consists largely of red 
blood corpuscles and colorless cells, some of which are like 
the white blood corpuscles. 

366. The Blood Supply of the Spleen. — The aplenic artery, 
a branch from the aorta, carries an abundant supply of 
blood to the gland (Fig. 94), and the smallest branches 
of the artery open directly into the spleen pulp. This 
is the only place in the body where the blood comes 
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into actual contact with the cells and fibers of a tissue. 
The veins of the spleeu unite to form the splenic vein, 
which carries the blood into the portal vein and so to the 
liver. 

367. Fnnetiaiu of the Splwn. — Little is yet positively 
known as to the functions of the spleen. That the organ 
has some connection with digestion is shown by its enlarge- 
ment as soon as gastric digestion is completed. It has 
also some close relation to the liver, and it is understood 
to be engaged, like the lymphatic glands, in the manufac- 
ture of white corpu»cle». In some animals it forms the colored 
corpuscles likewise, but we do not know whether that is 
true of the human spleen. It is thought by some that the 
spleen is the organ where the red corpuscles which are 
worn out undergo disintegration, their coloring matter 
being carried to the liver and there used to form the 
coloring matter of the bile. 

368. The Thyroid Oland is a body whose two lobes lie on 
the sides of the trachea (Fig. 117). The disease called 
goiter is an enlargement 

wid alteration of struc- 
ture of the thyroid, and 

the effects sometimes ex- ' 

t«nd to the impairment 
of muscular and nervous 
activity and to a semi- 
idiotic condition of mind, 
resulting in death if the 
whole gland is affected. 

The diseased condition lig. iiT. — HiTroiduid UiymniglMidi 
may be relieved or cured ■' ■* '^*"*- 

by grafting a portion of the thyroid gland from an 
animal under the skin of the afflicted one, or by adding 
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new thyroid tissue to the food, or even by subcutaneous 
injection of the juice of a healthy gland. It is concluded 
that the gland either forms, or helps to form, some aub- 
Btance needful to health, or has some place in the destruc- 
tion of deleterious substances in the system, but positive 
knowledge in respect to it is lacking. 

369. The Thymos Oland lies in the thorax beneath the 
sternum (Fig. 117), It is a small organ, weighing only 
about half an ounce at birth. 
After growing with the body 
until the second year it gradu- 
ally shrinks away, and before 
the age of sixteen usually 
disappears. Its use is quite 
unknown. The thymus of 
calves and lambs forms an 
article of food called sweet- 
bread. 

370. The Suprarenal Capanlei 
(Fig. 118) are small organs 
Fig. 118. -Longitudinal oectiMi of resting on the upper portion 
Mdney. of the kidneys. They are 

supplied with an abundance of blood vessels and nerve 
fibers and nerve cells. It has been found that their 
removal from animals is invariably and quickly fatal. 
All that can yet be said as to the function of these bodies 
is that they appear to form something which is essential 
to the healthy tone of the muscles. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE 0R6AHS OF EXCRBTIOH 

371, We have already learned that a double vital proc- 
ess is continually carried on by the living cells in the 
tissues of the body. One side of this vital activity is the 
taking up, from the blood, of oxygen and the nutrient 
material which the blood receives from the food in the 
alimentary canal, and it results in growth and repair. 
The other side of cell activity is the oxidation, or decom- 
position by burning in the tissues, of worn-out matter, 
and its return to the blood to be expelled from the body. 
This removal of waste matter from the blood is called er- 
cretion. The waste material from the tissues leaves the body 
under three principal forms, — as carbon dioxide, water, and 
urea. The lunga, as we have seen, not only supply oxygen 
to the blood, but also give off daily a large amount of water 
and carbon dioxide. Two other oi^ns also have the 
function of excretion. They are the akin and the kidneyt. 
The skin gives off water and certain salts; the kidneys 
remove urea and other nitrogenous waste, along with a 
large amount of water. 

372. The Skin aa an Excretory Organ. — We have studied 
the skin as an organ of sensation, and have learned some- 
thing of its structure and its use as a sense organ and as 
a protector of the more delicate parts. Now we are to 
study it as a remover of waste. 
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258 UNCONSCIOUS NERVOUS OPEBATIONS 

373. Stniotnre of the Skin. — It will be remembered that 
the skin is composed of two layers: the epidermis, com- 
posed of many layers of cells; and the dermis, or tru£ 
akin, in which are found the papillse, blood vessels, and 
nerves, with the end organs for touch and glands of differ- 
ent sorts (Fig. 49, p. 83). 

374. Fenpiration. — The excretion of the skin is called 
perspiration, or sweat, and consists of water, a little dis- 
solved salt, and some fat. When the perspiration is evapo- 
rated from the skin as fast as it is secreted, it is called 
insensible perspiration; but if the quantity is larger, bo that 
it collects upon the surface, we call it sensible perspiration. 

When the amount of sweat produced is scanty, it is acid 
in chemical composition; but when the discharge is profuse, 
it is alkaline. This difference is understood to be due to 
the mixture of the products of the sebaceous glands with 
those of the sweat glands. The former are extremely 
minute glands pouring their secretions into the AaiV 
follicles. Their product is acid and fatty, and is constant, 
or nearly so, in quantity, while that of the sweat glands is 
alkaline and variable in amount. 

375. The Sweat Glanda are very abundant over the whole 
skin. They consist of coiled tubes lying deep in the der- 
mis, and the duct of each reaches the surface by a cork- 
screwlike channel. 

376. ThelCervea controlling the Sweat Glands are of two or 
three different sets. Tliose affecting the blood circulation, 
vasomotor, diminish the secretion of sweat by narrowing 
the size of the blood vessels, and increase it by dilating 
them. The special secretory Abel's, when stimulated, 
cause production of perspiration. Still other nerve fibers 
supply the plain muscle fibers of the glands and regulate 
the expulsion of the fluid. All these nerve fibers are 
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found in the same nerve trunkB. There are euhsidi- 
ary nervous centers for this secretion in different parts 
of the spinal cord; but the chief center controlling the 
others is the medulla oblongata, and the nerve fibers for 
the sweat glands run in the nerve trunks supplying the 
different parts of the body. For example, the sciatic 
nerve, supplying the muscles of the leg, carries secretory 
fibers to the sweat glands of the leg. 

3T7. Fnnotiona of PerspiratioiL — By means of the sweat 
glands waste water taken from the blood continually 
passes into the air. The amouut varies greatly, but may 
he said to average about one and a half pints daily, A 
very little carbonic acid and solid matter are found in 
the sweat, along with the fat from the sebaceous glands, 
and a mere trace of nrea. 

Besides the removal of waste matter, another important 
fnnction belongs to the skin in connection with perspi- 
ration. It is well known that as water passes from the 
liquid to the gaseous state a large amount of heat becomes 
latent, and this heat is supplied . by adjacent bodies. 
Hence it is clear that by the evaporation of the perspi- 
ration the surface of the body is cooled, and the sweat thus 
becomes a regulator of the temperature of the body, the 
amount of evaporation dej>ending upon the state of the 
body and of the surrounding air. 

The amount of sweat secreted is also affected by nerv- 
ous impulses from the emotional centers in the brain. 
Fear, for example, sometimes causes profuse sweating. 
Strong muscular activity, developing heat and stimulating 
the circulation, increases perspiration. A low temperature 
in the surrounding air constricts the blood vessels of the 
skin, and so diminishes the production of sweat and pre- 
vents loss of heat from the surface. 
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378. Tile Kidneys (Fig. 118) are beau-shaped oi^ns, 
lying on each side of the lumbar portion of the backbone. 

They are dark red in color, 
about four inches long, two 
and a half broad, and about 
! one inch in tliickness. At 
the center of the concave, 
or inner edge, of each kid- 
ney the arteries enter and 
the veins leave the organ. 
The arteries are branches of 
the aorta; the veins empty 
into the inferior vena cava. 
From the same portion of 
e&ch kidney passes another 
tube, the ureter, which con- 
veys the urine secreted by 
the kidneys to the sac called 
the bladder, in the lower 
part of the abdomen, for 
storage. The ureters pass 
obliquely through the wall 
of the bladder, so that return 
of the contents of the latter 
is prevented. 

379. Structure of the Eidneys. — By dividing a kidney 
lengthwise through the middle, two distinct parts may be 
seen : an outer, granular portion, called the cortex, lying 
next to the inclosing capsule, and an inner medullary por- 
tion (Figs. 118 and 120). The latter consists of a number 
of conical parts, called pyramids, with their bases toward 
the cortex. In the cortical portion the tiny uriniferoua 
tiihuleg commence around tufta of blood capillaries (^^lo- 



A aorta, from which the renal arter- 
ies extend tu the kldnej^. 

V inferior vena enva, from which the 
renal veins extend to the kidneys. 
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meruit) and are gathered by a complicated arrangement 
into larger divisions, and finally empty into the enlarged 
upper portion of the ureter. From the little bunches of 
capillaries spreads throughout 
the cortex a fine network of 
capillary tubes, which gather 
into veins and pour the blood 
into the renal vein. 

360. Kerroot Bapply of the 
Kidneys. — The kidneys receive 
nervea from the reTial plexus 
upon each side. This is com- 
posed of both white and gray 
nerve fibers and of nerve cells. 
They come from many sources, 
but mainly from the sympa- 
thetic system by way of the 
solar plexus. The renal plexus 
has thus indirect connection 
with the vagus and with other 
nerves distributed to the inter- 
nal organs. These nerves seem to have only vasomotor 
functions. As yet, we are unable to trace the special 
secretory nerves of the kidneys. 

381. Functions of the Kidneys. — I'he food which we eat, 
after rendering to the tissues of the body its proper serv- 
ice, is converted into the waste products water, carbon 
dioxide, small quantities of salts, and urea (or some sub- 
stance closely allied). The first two excretions result 
from decomposition of the carbohydrates and fats, while 
from the proteids come certain salts and nitrogen. These 
last are excreted almost wholly by the kidneys, along 
with a large quantity of water and a very little carbon 
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dioxide. To tlie kidneys, then, beloDgs the important 
function of removing from the body the waate product 
of nitrogenous food in all the living tissues. 

382. Una. — The final result of the changes which 
nitrogenous foods undergo is urea, and its chief ultimate 
source is the most abundant tissue — muscular tissue. 
There is, however, no urea in the muscles. Other steps 
in ita production lie between the muscles and the kidneys. 
The spleen, lymphatic gland8,and other glands have to do . 
with its formation, but the final and most distinctive changes 
appear to occur in the liver. If the urea is not removed 
from the system, it destroys life. The quantity daily 
secreted by the human organism is about iive hundred 
grains, which is normally 2 per cent of the total excre- 
tion from the kidneys, 

383. Belation betreen the Kidneyt and the Skin. — The 
relation between the skin and the kidneys is such that if 
one channel of excretion becomes clogged, extra labor 
appears to be thrown upon tlie other. If perspiration is 
checked, there is, along with diminished activity of the 
sweat glands, constriction of the blood vessels of the sur- 
&ce, followed by dilation of those of the viscera, which 
permits an increased flow of blood in the internal organs, 
including the kidneys. The secretion of the kidneys, there- 
fore, becomes more abundant. When by warmth or exer- 
cise the sweat glands are stimulated, the reverse is the case : 
the vessels of the skin are dilated, while those of the abdo- 
men are constricted, and the renal secretion becomes scanty, 

384. The EidneyB and the Alimentary Canal — Still more 
important seems to be the connection between the amount 
of the kidney secretion and the water absorbed by the 
walls of the alimentary canal. When a large quantity of 
water is drunk, it passes directly into the circulation, and, 
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though the general blood pressure is not raised, it does 
appear to affect directly the action of the kidneys and to 
increase the excretion. 

386. The EidnayB and the Vervou Syitem. — The state of 
the central nervous system greatly affeeta the activity of 
the kidneys. This may be by the passage of emotional 
impulses, originating in the brain, along vatodilator fibers 
to the kidneys. The blood vessels being thus dilated, the 
activity o£ the glands would be stimulated. Very large 
quantities of almost pure water are sometimes thus elimi- 
nated under emotional excitement. 

386. Excretion by the Alimentary Canal — Portions of the 
food taken into the stomach are unfit to enter into the 
structure of the tissues, and are expelled unchanged 
through the intestines. A small amount of true excretion 
also takeij place there, by which used-up matter is removed. 

387. Autointoxication, or Self-poiioninp. — Even under 
normal conditions man's organism is " a receptacle and a 
laboratory of poisons," They are taken in with the food 
in the form of those minute bodies which cause putrefac- 
tion. The process of katabolism (§ 283) is a manufacture 
of poisons, and many of the secretions, such as the saliva 
and the bile, are poisonous. A large number of poisonous 
substances are formed in the intestines, and several forms 
of deadly poison have been discovered in the urine. All 
of the poisons made by the tissues, and some of those 
manufactured in the digestive tube, are poured into the 
blood, so that even normal blood contains poisons, though 
an excessive amount of the same poisons threatens health 
and life. Many diseases are now understood to result from 
the gelf-poi»iyning due to disordered nutrition, along with 
the opportunities for infection from specific germs which 
are always present; and reabsorption of excrementitious 
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matter once separated from the blood for I'ejection is a 
danger to be guarded ^aiust. 

388. Attention bas already been called to some of the 
ways by which man is protected from the injurious prod- 
ucts of his own organism (§§ 335, 336, 338). The gastric 
juice contains more than enough hydrochloric acid to 
prevent all fermentation in the stomach ; but in the 
intestines its action is neutralized by the alkalis of the 
intestinal juices. In the intestines a variety of poisons 
are found, and when digestion is disordered the num- 
ber and quantity may be dangerously increased. Some 
of these are excreted, while others are absorbed into the 
blood. The liver is the great defense against the poisons 
in the blood, mauy of which are caught by that gland, 
and either transformed or passed on to be removed from 
the body by means of the kidneys. By the lungs 
enough carbon dioxide is removed from the body every 
day to poison a man to death many times over ; but other 
injurious matters are found in expired air, especially in 
the case of persons suffering from defective nutrition. 
The skin also plays its part in the elimination of poisons, 
and the peculiar odor of the perspiration in certain abnor- 
mal conditions is a guide to the physician as to the 
internal state of the system. 

All these facts show the immense importance of keep- 
ing constantly open and in healthy condition the various 
channels of excretion, 

389. Inflnenoe of Alcohol npon Excretion. — If the waste 
substances constantly formed in the body are not promptly 
removed, they tend to poison the system. When the or- 
ganism is at a high level of health, the breaking down of 
tissue by oxidation, which produces waste, goes on rapidly 
and vigorously. When this is retarded, as we have seen 
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it to be when alcohol U introduced into the circulation 
and uses up the oxygen which should be applied to the 
oxidation of food, then the weight may increase, but it 
is by the ret«ntion of poisonous matter which ought to 
be removed. No other one cause creates so much disease of 
the kidneys as does the use of alcohol. Imperfect oxida- 
tion of food develops poisons which the kidneys are 
overtaxed to remove. This may be caused by eating too 
much, or by eating unwholesome food, or too much of 
certain kinds of food, as sugar especially; or it may be 
caused by alcohol. " Fatty degeneration of the kidneys " 
is a frequent result of the use of alcoholic drinks. The 
cells of the tissues become so altered, also, that they fail 
to act normally by removing only the poisonous sub- 
stances, and they allow the valuable elements in the blood 
to be drained off with the waste. This is seen in the 
serious disease called " Bright'a disease " in which the 
albumin which is necessary to health is excreted by 
the kidneys. 

Demonstkations 

123. Dissection of the Kidney. — Procure a kidney of a. sheep or at 
a pig. As much as poaaible of the ureter should remain attached. 
The kidney is seen to be inclosed in a capsule. Remove the latter, 
and notice the shape of the kidney and the enlarged attachment of 
the ureter. Split the kidney lengthwise parallel to the broad surface, 
and observe on the outside of the section a layer, the cortical layer, 
differing in color from the more interna), medullary, portions. Notice 
the projections, pyramids, of the medullary portion into the sinus. 
The latter is a cavity in the concave side of the organ, continuous 
with the cavity of the ureter. 

124. Minute Structure of Ike Kidney.— For this some prepared sec- 
tions will be needed: (1) section showing general structure of cortex 
and meduUa, vrith uriniterous tubules plainly demonstrated; (2) sec- 
tion showing blood vessels injected ; (3) a cross section oi the ureter. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE HBAI OF THE BODT 

390. Inanimate bodies tend constantly to assume the 
temperature of the air, water, or other objects near them. 
An object which has been heated gives out heat to sur- 
rounding objects until all are of the same temperature. 
There is, as we say, a. tendency to equilibrium in respect 
to temperature. 

391. Animal Heat. — Warm-blooded animals (birds and 
mammals) maintain within their bodies, summer and win- 
ter and indoors and out, with slight variations, the same 
degree of heat, and are independent of their surroundings 
in that respect. 

392. Temperatnre of the Body. — In order that the vital 
processes necessary to human health and comfort may go 
on under the most favorable circumstances, it is necessary 
that the body should maintain a temperature of from 98" 
to 99° F. (from 36.6° to 37.2° C). If it rises much above 
or sinks much below this, it is an important indication of 
abnormal condition in some part of the system. We may 
be exposed to extreme heat and to severe cold without any 
marked change in the bodily heat. The skin, it is true, 
being in contact with external objects, is usually cooler 
than other parts. Some of the internal organs have in 
health a temperature several degrees higher than the gen- 
eral average, and any special activity of an organ develops 
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a local excess of heat. A group of muscles, for instance, 
by their contraction, produce heat. A gland, by the act 
of secretion, does tbe same. But the tide of blood, flow- 
ing swiftly through the system and bathing every part, 
tends to equalize the heat throi^hout. 

393. The SovreM of Animal Heat are of two sorts, — direct 
and indirect. The great source of beat is the combuation 
of food, that is, the oxidation which takes place in the 
living cells in all parts of tbe body. This is equal to the 
amount of heat which would be given off by the burning 
in the open air of the same quantity of food which is con- 
sumed in tbe body. Tbe muscles and the glands are the 
parts in which tbe greatest amount of oxidation takes 
place. Some little heat is also received by the body in 
hot foods and drinks. 

Heat is produced indirectly by the transformation of 
other forms of energy. Friction of one part upon another 
— as of tbe blood along tbe walls of the blood vessels — 
becomes heat. All mechanical work, all nervous activity, 
and the slight manifestations of electricity within the 
body liberate heat. 

394. Se^alatioii of Temperature is accomplished in two 
ways; viz. by variation in the lose of heat and by varia- 
tion in its production. 

Variation in loss of heat. Everything which leaves the 
body carries away a portion of its heat. Tbe expired air, 
the perspiration, the excretions, are sources of loss ; and 
radiation and conduction of beat from the surface are con- 
tinually going on, as well as evaporation from the skin and 
the lungs. The skin is the chief regulator of loss. By 
clothing tbe body a portion of the loss by radiation is pre- 
vented, and we have already seen (§ 376) how the secre- 
tion of sweat, and hence the cooling of the surface by 
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evaporation, is affected by the vasomotor and nervoua 
mechanisms of the skin. 

VaritUion in production of heat. The processes of diges- 
tion are attended by the setting free of heat. The 
temperature rises after a meal, while a marked condition 
in starvation is the fall of the bodily temperature. Mus- 
cular contraction always going on develops heat, and the 
more active the muscles are, the greater is the amount 
of heat produced. 

There is also evidence, from numerous experiments, 
of direct nervous control over the production of heat. 
Afferent impulses from the slcin or other organs reach the 
central nervous system and some restricted " heat center " 
not yet anatomically made out in the central part of the 
brain. The exact path of these impulses is not yet ascer- 
tained. The stimulation of the heat center, wherever it 
may be placed, gives rise to efferent impulses by which 
activity in the tissues is increased and heat is produced. 

395. Clothing:. — Though the body is able to endure a 
large amount of exposure to heat and cold without injury, 
yet the mechanism for heat production may he overtaxed, 
as well as the digestive, the muscular, or the nervous 
system. Any such overtaxing interferes with the other 
functions of the body. Excessive exposure to cold, or 
insufficient clothing, forces the body to use an undue 
amount of energy in manufacturing heat, and other parts 
of the vital economy suffer ; growth in the young is inter- 
fered with, and mental and muscular effort become diffi- 
cult. The clothing worn should therefore be such as will 
assist in preserving the natural temperature of the body, 
and the amount and the material will vary with climate 
and season, as well as with the age, habits, and health 
of the wearer. 
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While clothing is designed to prevent too rapid radia- 
tion of heat from the surface, it should still permit the 
evaporation of perspiration, for an accumulation of mois- 
ture upon the skin may expose one to dangerous chills. . 

396. Fabrics of wool have been found to possess more 
ftilly than any other materials the qualities desired for 
clothing. They are so light and porous as to admit of 
sufficiently free evaporation and the cii-culation of air^ 
and as wool is a bad conductor of heat, it retains the heat 
' of the body, while it holds in its meshes a considerable 
quantity of air, which is also a nonconductor of heai. : la 
variable climates, such as that of our Northern states, itai 
wise, at least for those in delicate health or especi^U;^ 
sensitive to changes of temperature, to wear wool nexi 
the skin at all seasons. The gentle friction of wocden 
garments against the skin tends to prevent clogging of 
the pores, to promote even circulation, and in general to 
keep the surface in a healthy condition. 

387. Silk is less valuable than wool in preserving heat 
and permitting evaporation, though better than cotton or 
linen. It may he worn next the body when wool causes 
irritation of the skin. 

398. Idnen is less useful than other materials for the 
innermost garments, as it quickly becomes saturated with 
moisture. Oott<m, being more porous, answers the purpose 
better. In respect to all these materials the weaving of 
the fabric lias much to do with its value for clothing. 
Closely woven cloth of hard-twisted threads should not be 
chosen for underwear, but rather that of soft, loosely 
twisted fibers, loosely woven. 

399. Fur is indispensable in the coldest climates, as it 
retains better than anything else the bodily heat. But- it 
prevents the evaporation of perspiration, and should not 
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be worn in moderate weather ; nor should fur garments 
be retained indoors — as when sitting in an assembly 
room. The practice of muffling the throat in wraps of 
for should be avoided, as liable to render the laijnz 
onnecessarily sensitive to cold, abd to cause the evil it 
is intended to prevent. 

400. Waterproof wraps, which prevent the escape of per- 
spiration, should be worn only as a protection from rain or 
BQOW. 

401. Light-colored clothing reBects the rays of heat and 
absorbs but little warmth, while dark colors absorb heat 
and reflect little. Hence the common custom of wearing 
l^ht-colored garments in summer and dark ones in winter 
is founded in reason. 

40S. Frequent changes of clothing, especially of that 
which touches the skin, are needful. The pores of a 
fabric soon become filled with the poisonous waste mat- 
ters secreted by the skin. The clothing worn by day 
should never be worn during the night also. If it is to 
be resumed iu the morning, it should be exposed to free 
<arculation of air during the night. Night clothes and 
all bedding should be carefully sunned and aired each 
day. 

403. It is important that all clothing and bedding 
should be thoroughly dry. Damp clothes do not retain 
the natural heat of the body, but rapidly conduct it away, 
leaving the surface chilled and the system exposed to 
attacks of disease. Especially should shoes and stockings 
which have become wet be removed as soon as possible. 
Many a serious or fatal illness has resulted £rom neglect 
of this precaution. Damp bedding is especially dangerous 
to health, as the relaxed condition of the body during 
sleep renders it an easy prey to every cause of disease. 
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404. Care shoold be exercised in changing from the 
warm clothing of winter to the thinner garments needed 
in the spring. It is most prudent to make changes first 
in the onter clothing, retaining the warm inner garments 
until the mild weather is well established. Often in t^e 
Northern states it is necessary to return to heavy winter 
wraps after a season of high temperature. 

In the early autumn, too, when cold, damp evenings 
and nights follow hot, eunny days, judicious attention to 
clothing will often ward off the intestinal and febrile 
diseases prevalent in that season. It is frequently wise 
to change the underclothing with the approach of night, 
putting on the warm wool which was perhaps intolerable 
at midday. Many physicians advise as a safeguard the 
wearing of a broad woolen bandage over the abdomen 
both by day and by night. 

406. The Bodily Heat aa affected by Alcohol — The paralyz- 
ing eEEect of the use ol alcoholic drinks, upon the muscles 
in the walls of the minute blood vessels, has been men- 
tioned in connection with the muscles, the circulation, 
and respiration. It should be referred to also in connec- 
tion with the subject of this chapter. 

Because alcohol is quickly oxidized, and because heat 
is produced in the process, it was long believed to be of 
value in maintaining the heat of the body. A different 
view now prevails as the result of much observation and 
experiment. Travelers in Arctic regions and others 
exposed to intense cold agree that those who use no 
alcohol whatever are far better able to resist the cold 
than are those who indulge in it. Physiologists show by 
careful experiments that though the temperature of the 
body rises during digestion of food, it is lowered for some 
hours when alcohol is taken. The flush which is felt 
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n^n the skin after a drink of wine or spirits is due in 
^Brt to an incraase of heat in the body, but also to the 
paralyzing effect of the alcohol upon the capillary walls, 
allowing them to dilate, and so permitting more of the 
warm blood of the interior of the body to reach the sur- 
fabe; There it is cooled by radiation, and the general tem- 
perature is lowered. 
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PART IV 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

All our previous study has had to do, directly or iu- 
directly, with the nervous syBtem, with its methods of 
action, its instrunients, its nutrition, its arrangement and 
functions. Now we are to examine its wonderful and 
delicate mechanism more in detail, to inquire further into 
the functions which the various parts fulfill, and into the 
manner of life which study and experience haye'-shown to 
be most conducive to the preservation of the most impor- 
tant part of the human organism in health and efficiency. 

Even the limited amount of knowledge upon this great 
subject which is within the reach of young students may 
be made valuable in enforcing the necessity of hygienic 
living, and also as a basis for a ready appreciation of that 
larger revelation respecting the nervous system which 
science will from time to time unfold. 

In presenting this fuller description of the nervous 
system some repetition of the statements given In Chap- 
ter III is found necessary. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

AKATOMICAL DESCRIPTIOH 

406. Compotition of the Reirona Syitem. — The nervous 
system is made up of iterve centers, nerves, and peripheral 
end organs. These, though really constituting a single 
system for the whole of man's oi^anism, are commonly 
described in two separate groups, or systems: the cerebro- 
spinal or central and the sympaihetie or ffanglionic. 

The nerve centers are the brain and spinal cord (often 
called the cerebro-spinal axis), and little knots of nervous 
matter found in different parts of the body, along the 
course of the nerves, called ganglia. All nerve fibers 
arise in the nerve centers. 

407. Nervotu Etonentt. — We have learned that nerv- 
ous tissue exists in two forms : gray matter, which is 
almost wholly composed of nerve cells, and white matter, 
which is almost wholly composed of nerve fibers. Nerve 
fibers and nerve cells constitute the Jiervous element*. 

408. The Hem CelL — Nerve cells are microscopic, irreg- 
ular bit« of protoplasm like other cells. Each contains 
a large nucleus, within which is a nucleolus, and usoally 
each cell sends off one or more fine branches, or proc- 
esses (Fig. 122). Sometimes these are so numerous 
as to give the cell a stellate appearance. Nerve cells 
are found only in the central nervous system, in the 

2T& 
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ganglia, and in the peripheral terminations of certain 
nerve fibers, 
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Tig. 18S. — Harr* otUa from the ipliul eord. 
A Ti«TTe cell witb all its procastes. B body of cell, showing Doclens (JV)- 

409. The Axia Cylinder, or Nenraxon. — One of the proc- 
pssea of the nerve cell — and as a rule only one — becomes 
what 13 called the axis cylinder of a nerve fiber. It is a 
protoplasmic thread continuous with the substance of the 
cell and usually inclosed within a sheath. Axis cylinder 
processes give off, usually at right angles, fine side 
branches which ramify in the adjacent nerve substance 
(Fig. 123), and the final ending of the axis cylinder 
itself is in many minute divisions. Many or most of the 
nerve cells have other processes which do not become 
axis cylinders, but end in fine twiglike divisions in the 
gray matter around them. 

410. The Henre Kber (Fig. 124). — The essential part 
of every nerve fiber is the central protoplasmic core, 
which is always the axis cylinder process of a nerve cell. 
There is hence, after all, only one fundamental form of 
nervous matter, viz. the protoplasm of the nerve cell. 
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The central thread of a nerve fiber may have two inclos- 
ing sheaths. A layer of white, oily matter immediately 
surroundiGg the axis cylinder is called 
the medullary theath, or 
sometimes the white tvh- 
.-fianee of Schwann. Out- 
side of this is a coat of 
thin, elastic membrane 
called the primitive sheath, 
or neurilemma. The lat- 
ter covers its fiber from 
end to end, but the med- 
ullary sheath is broken 
at frequent intervals, and 
between the breaks the 
microscope shows along 
the course of the axis lit- 
tle nuclei buried in min- 
ute masses of protoplasm. 
In some nerve fibers 
the medullary sheath is 
wanting, leaving only the Mg- 184. — Por- 
A% axis cylinder ptoc- neurilemma inclosing the SSitld Mm 

*^' axis cylinder. These are fil>er. 

called nonmedullated nerve fibers. The medullary sheath 
is brilliant, shining white in color, and gives to the nerve 
its characteristic white appearance. The nonmedullated 
fibers, therefore, are gray. 

Nerve fibers may be very short or they may be many 

feet in length. Every nerve fiber originates in a nerve 

cell, but there are several ways in which it may end, as 

has already been shown. 

411. A Kerre is a bundle of nerve fibers bound together 
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by a little connective tissue in which run blood vesBeU 
and lymphatics, the whoI& inclosed in a sheath called the 
perineurium. The nerves fpom the central system are 
composed chiefly of medullated fibers, with wliich are 
^bound up a few nonmedullated dn^s, while the nerves 
of the sympathetic system are made TTp-^rDoat whoUy of 
the gray nonmedullated fibers. ^^ 

412. A Ganglion is a little group of nerve ceUsSlprming 
a nervous center. As s rule (to which the spinal ^^jjgh* 
form an exception), the nerve fibers running from the cP^' 
tral system to a ganglion are medullated, while thosA, 
passing from the ganglion toward the periphery are non- ^ 
medullated and also more numerous. 

413. Henn^lia. — The fibers and cells of ^etj^e gray 
and the white nervous matter are supported b^^i||^^ 

called neuroglia (Fig. 12!?>, 
which is composed of ex- "' 
tremely fine fibers and cells. 
It differs chemically and in 
origin from the connective 
tissues, though like them in 
function. 

414. The Herve Unit or Nea- 
ron, — A nerve cell, with its 
Hg. las-HeuroilUcelto. t^" »ort8 of processes, con- 
stitutes a nerve unit, or neuron 
(Fig. 126). That is, the whole nervous system is built 
up of an indefinite but enormous number of these units, 
supported by neuroglia and connective tissue. A nerve 
cell sends off one process (rarely more), which is pro- 
longed into the axis cylinder, or neuraxon, while the 
numerous other branches, called dendrong or dendritet, 
almost immediately break up into fine twigs or brushlike 
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divisions. The dendrons are thought by some to be con- 
cerned only in absorbing nutriment for the nei-ve cell, 
while other investigators believe them 
to bave also some part to play in the 
conduction of nerve impulses. Each 
neuron is anatomically independent 
of eveiy other. There is no continu- 
ous path from one nerve cell tu 
another. The fine branches from 
one cell mingle and interlace with 
those of another cell, but do not 
become connected with them to form 
a continuous channel, any more than 
do the interlacing branches of two 
trees standing side by side form com- 
municating channels for the passage 
of the sap of one to the other. 
Nervous influences do indeed paas 
from one nerve unit to another by 
some method not yet understood, 
perhaps by a process similar to that 
of electrical induction; but the old Kr- 186. — DiagrtmoTa 
idea of an uninterrupted channel for 
the passage of a nervous impulse from center to periphery 
and from periphery to center is now abandoned. There 
may be several breaks in the course of transmission, as 
there often are in the sending of a telegraphic message. 
The two sorts of branches also preserve their identity 
from beginning to end of each minutest filament. There 
is no real network of nerve fibers in Uie nervous system. 

415. The Spinal Cord (Fig. 18, p. 28) is a column of 
nervous matter from fifteen to eighteen inches in length 
in the adult, from the foramen magnum, through which 
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ita fibers pass into the brain, to the iine gray filament 
which forms its termination in the lumbar vertebrae. 
A cross section shows it to be composed of white fibrous 
matter, surrounding a central core of gray cellular matter 
(Fig. 127). The gray matter presents in section a 
rough outline of the letter H. In the middle of the 
cross bar, or isthmus, connecting the two sides of the let- 
ter, is a minute chan- 
nel which extends the 
whole length of the 
cord and on into 
the brain. The ends 
of the letter H which 
point forward are 
club-shaped and are 
known as the anterior 
horns of the gray mat 
ter of the cord, while 
those pointing back- 
ward are pointed and 
are called poaterior 
homa. The last cut 
through the white 
left halt abows tbfl physlologicxi divisioiia as matter nearly tO the 
they are &t preseDt iinderatood. , t ^.l j> 

surface of the cord. 

The white matter of the cord is composed of medullated 
fibers, running for the most part longitudinally, together 
with fibrous connective tissue and neuroglia. These fibers 
are arranged in several different strands, or bundles^ and 
their areas have been carefully mapped out and uamed. 
In each half of the cord is an anterior, a lateral, and a pos- 
terior column, named from their positions and separated 
from one another by the shallow depressions seen in the 
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surface of the cord. The gray matter consists largely of 
nerve cells with many branching processes, but there are 
also many delicate nerve fibers, together with the support- 
ing neuroglia. The cord is divided into symmetrical 
halves by fissures before and behind, the posterior fissure 
being the deeper, and the anterior wider and more 
distinct. Neither of the fissures cuts quite through the 
white matter to the gray in the center. 

416. Spinal Narvei. — From the grooves nearest the ante- 
rior fissure spring, by many fine rootlets, the anterior roots 



A anterior calnmn of white matter. 
D posterior branch of neire trunk, 
Qa ganglion on the posterior root of the nene, continuing the cells fiom which 

arise most of the fibers o( the sanBory root (S). 
Or gray matter ot the cord. 
L lateral column of white matter. 
M anterior or motor root ot the nerve. 
Jfc motor cells from which arise the motor nerve fibers. 
JV main trunk of the nerve. 
P posterior columa of white matter. 
S posterior or sensory root of the nerve. 
Sy ganglion ot the sympathetic system which communicates with the spinal 

V anterior branch of nerve trnnk. 

of the spinal nerves, while the posterior roots of the same 
nerves appear to rise near the other groove on the same 
eide (Fig. 128). The two roots soon unite; — but before 
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their union the posterior root passes through a little knot 
of gray matter, called the epinal ffanglion. 

The cells of the anterior horn of the gray matter of the 
cord are large and branching, and each cell sends off an 
axis cylinder process which passes out in an anterior nerve 
root. Careful experiments have shown that the fibers in 
the posterior nerve roots of spinal nerves arise in the spi- 
nal ganglion. The nerve fibers which form this posterior 
root are axis cylinder processes from nerve cells in the 
spinal ganglion. As they pass out from the ganglion each 
divides into two branches, one of which goes to form a 
sensory nerve fiber in the spinal nerve. The other turns 
back and enters the spinal cord, where it again divides, 
its fibers ending variously. The main division of the 
branch from the ganglion passes up to the brain, giving 
off line collaterals which end, by " arborizing " (as the 
brushlike ending is called), round nerve cells at diffei'ent 
levels in the cord. In general, the posterior root fibers 
travel upward mainly in the white columns of the cord, 
while only a few fibers enter the gray matter of the cord. 

417. Thirty-one paira of spinal nerves issue from the 
spinal cord (Fig. 18, p. 28), each nerve containing 
both afferent, or sensory, nerve fibers from the posterior 
root, and efferent, or motor, fibers from the anterior root. 
These fibers remain distinct from each other for their 
whole length. The spinal nerves are distributed by many 
branches to the skin and skeletal muscles; they also form 
connection, by what are called communicating branches, 
with the ganglia of the sympathetic system (Figs. 128 and 
136), and are afterward distributed to the viscera. The 
whole of the sympathetic system may be regarded as 
simply the development of these communicating branches 
from certain spinal nerves. 
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418. PlexDKi. — We have already seen that in many 
regions of the body, especially about the neck, loins, and 
pelvis, adjacent nerves interlace to form a network, or 
nervous plexue. Nerves passing outward from a plexus 
contain fibers from several different nerves, and the parts 
to which these nerves are distributed are thus sometimes 
brought into connection with a considerable part of the 
central nervous system. The nerves which supply the 
limbs, where very complex muscular movements are re- 
quired, and where nervous coordination of those move- 
ments is necessary, come from large plexuses where fibers 
from many nerves are intermingled. (It should be remem- 
bered that the term " network " is here used subject to the 
limitation given above [p. 279] and does not imply more 
than is there stated.) 

By means of the spinal nerves nearly all the nervous 
impulses from the trunk and limbs pass through the spi- 
nal cord to the brain. 

419. UembraaeB of Hie Brain and Spinal Cord Three 

membranes inclose the brain and spinal cord. The dura 
mater is a tough, white iibrous and elastic membrane lin- 
ing the bony cavity of the skull which contains the brain, 
and the vertebral canal in which lies the spinal cord. It 
also lies in folds between the divisions of the brain. 

The arachnoid is a thin membrane of loose connective 
tissue, forming a sort of closed sac (like the pericardium), 
which secretes a serous fluid. It lies between the dura 
mater and the pia mater. 

The pia mater is an extremely delicate, highly vascular 
membrane (that is, having many blood vessels), closely 
investing the nervous matter of the spinal cord and the 
brain. It follows all the curves and convolutions of the 
brain, and carries to all its parts and to the spinal cord 
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numerous blood Teasels which assist in their nutrition. 
The three membranes are sometimes called the cerebro- 
gpival meninges, and the serious disease called eerehro- 
gpinal meningitis is due to inflammation of these lining 
membranes. 



Fig. 129. — Tlw right luU of a. Tartteal dmcUui lefitioii of tlw btaiit. 

420. The Brain (Figs. 129, 130, 181, and 184).— The 
division of the brain into five principal parts is derived 
from the manner of the development of those parts from 
ceriiain primary divisions of the embryo. Those parta 
are : (1) the cerebrum, with its two hemispheres ; (2) the 
optic thaiami; (3) the corpora quadrigemina, or optic lohet, 
with the crura cerebri ; (4) the cerebellum and pons Varolii ; 
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and fioally (5) the medulla oblongata. More minute divi- 
aiODB might be and often are given, but these are sufficient 
for the present purpose. 



Tig. 180. — Brftiu Tlawed from iibiiTe, with the Mrebellnm and & Urg« 
part of Uw cerBbnmi ramOTAd, expoBiug: the ■irnotivei bidden by 
tbe awebram. 

1, 2, 3 cut snrfaceB of the peduncles at the cerebelloia. 

421. The Cerebrnm (Fig. 131). — More than two thirds 
of the whole weight of the brain belongs to the two hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum. Its surface of gray matter, 
called the cortex, presents a characteristic folded appear- 
ance, the convolutions being separated hy fissure*. The 
deeper fissures divide each hemisphere into five lobes, 
called, from their locations in the cranium, the frontal, 
parietal, temporal, occipital, and central lobes, the last being 
also called the insula or island of Rail. The in»ula is not 
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visible from the surface, but lies deep within the Sylvian 
JUsure, which divides the frontal from the temporal lobe, 
and is concealed by the convolutions of the upper lobes 



Fig. ISl. — 8ida tUw of the left ceTebr&l.hemiiphere 



(Fig. 13'2). Other principal fissures are the deep lon- 
gitudinal one eeijarating the hemispheres ; the 'fissure of 
Rolando, which lies between the frontal and parietal 
lobes ; and the occipito- 
parietal fissure, separat- 
ing the parietal from 
the occipital lobe. A 
broad band of white 
nerve fibers, the corpus 
callosum, connects the 
two hemispheres (Fig. 
129). In the base of 
each frontal lobe is a 
^hite matter connected 



Fig. ISS. — Side -view of brain with tem- 
poral lobe cut away id aa to expose 
the anderlying iuinla. 



bulbous expansion of gray and i 

by a stalk, or peduncle, called the olfactory tract-, with the 

mass of the hemisphere. These are the olfactory bulbt. 
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with which are connected the olfactory nerves (Fig. 134). 
They are direct outgrowths of the brain substance. Lying 
partly in the lateral ventricles (§ 426) and partly embedded 
in white substance of the hemispheres, are the pear-shaped 
corpora gtriata (Fig. 130), composed of white and gray 
matter. They are ganglia on the path of motor nerves. 
432. The Optic Thalami are masses of gray matter in the 
base of the cerebrum (Fig. 130), and are closely con- 
nected with the corpora striata, which belong to the cere- 
brum. These two pairs of gray bodies are often called the 
batal ganglia. From them nerve fibers radiate into the 
convolutions of the cerebral hemispheres. The optic tlial- 
ami are ganglia on the path of sensory nerves ; the corpora 
striata belong to the motor tract, 

423. The Corpora ftnadrigsmina, or Optic Lobn, and the 
Cmra Cerebri. — The corpora quadrigemina, or optic lobes, lie 
behind and between the optic thalami (Figs. 129 and 130). 
They are masses of gray matter, or rather a single body 
divided by shallow fissures into four hemispherical parts. 
The optic tracts arise superficially from their surfaces. 
The optic lobes rest upon the hinder face of the crura 
cerebri. These latter are bundles of nerve fibers forming 
peduncles, or stalks, which connect the cerebrum with 
other parts of the brain. 

424. The Cerebellom and Pons Varolii (Figs. 129 and 
134). —The cerebellum is composed of gray and white 
matter, and lies in two hemispheres across the back of the 
cerebro -spinal axis. The hemispheres are connected by 
bands of white matter, called peduncles, with each other 
and with other parts of the brain. The white matter of 
the cerebellum is arranged on each side in a central trunk, 
which divides into many branches, around which the gray 
matter is placed, the whole forming what is called, from 
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its likeness to a branching tree, "the tree of life." The 
gray surface is arranged in parallel ridges, or laminated 
folds, differing from the irregular couTolutions of the 
cerebrum. 

The pons Varolii also contains white and gray matter. 
In it white fibers pass upward to conuect the medulla ob- 
longata with other parts of the brain. It contains, also, 
the strands of white matter which form the middle 
peduncle of the cerebellum. The pons is, therefore, as its 
name implies, the passage, or bridge, by means of which 
connection is made between all parts of the nervous 
system. 

425. The Hednlla Oblongata, or Spinal Bnlb, is the enlarged 
upper portion of the spinal cord contained within the 
cavity of the cranium (Figs. 129, 130, and 134). It is 
conical in shape, about one inch in thickness at its broad- 
est part, and about one inch and a quarter in length, and 
consists of two symmetrical halves. On the forward, or 
anterior, surface is seen a deep groove, which is a con- 
tinuation of the anterior flssure pf the cord. A similar 
but more shallow fissure forms the posterior division 
between the halves. Just as the cord begins to expand 
into the medulla, many of the fibers which compose the 
lateral columns of the cord cross from one side to the 
other. These bundles of white fibers are stalled, in 
the medulla, the pyrwmide, and their crossing is called 
the decueeatton of the pyramids. Other fibers of the 
pyramidal tracts cross lower down at different levels in 
the cord. In general, a rearrangement of the fibers of the 
cord takes place in the medulla. What it is especially 
important to notice is that each tract of fibers in the cord 
has connection through the medulla with the centers in 
both the cerebellum and the cerebrum. 
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The gray matter of the medulla oblongata is partly 
continuous with that of the cord, hut is partly broken up 
into independent groups of cells, or nuclei, which are the 
deep origins of most of the cranial nerves. 

426. The Ventricles of the Brain, and the Cerebro-apinal 
Fluid. — The ventricle» are irregular cavities in the brain, 
communicating with one another and continuous with the 
canal of the spinal cord (Fig. 133). The lateral ventridea 
lie one in each hemisphere of the 

cerebrum. They open into the 
third ventriele, which is in the raid- 
die line. A narrow canal, called 
the aqueduct of Sylviii^, connects 
the third with the/tmrtA ventriele, 
o£ which the back of the pons and 
the medulla oblongata form the 
floor, while the overhanging cere- 
bellum forms part of its roof. A 
small opening in the pia mater, 
which completes the roof of the 
fourth ventricle, makes connec- 
tion between these interior cavities and the external sur- 
face of brain and cord, so that the fluid which iills the 
space beneath the arachnoid is continuous witli that in 
the inside. 

The eerehro-gpinal fluid is a thin, watery substance which 
bathes the external surfaces of the brain and spinal cord, 
and fills the ventricles and the spinal canal. 

427. The Cranial, or Cerebral, Nervea (Figs. 134 and 136). 
— Of the twelve pairs of nerves issuing from the brain, 
ten have their deep origins in the floor of the fourth ven- 
tricle or in adjacent gray matter. Each cranial nerve is 
said to have a deep origin, which is that portion of gray 
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matter where its fibers rise from nerve cells, and a, super- 
ficial origin, which is the region of the brain surface from 
which the nerve, as a nerve, departs upon its mission. 

1. The first pair of cranial nerves are the olfactory 
rterveg, distributed directly and wholly to the organ of 
smell, and sensory in fimction. 



Kg. 134.— Tentnl (uiteriot; snifaM of Ow Itrais. 

2. Tiie optie nerves go to the organs of sight. From 
their deep origins to the point where a part of their 
fibers cross they are called the optie tracts. They are 
sensory. 

3. The oculomotor nerve supplies all the muscles of the 
eyeball except the superior oblique and external rectus, 
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and communicates with a nerve plexus of the sympathetic 
ajBtem. 

4. The trochlear, the smallest of the cranial nerves, is 
motor. It supplies the superior oblique muscle of the eye, 
and communicates with the same plexus as does the third 

6. The trigeminy, 
the largest cranial 
nerve, is mixed in 
function. Its motor 
division goes to the 
muscles of mastica- 
tion. The larger 
division is the great 
sensory nerve of the 
face and head. 

6. The abducens 
supplies the external 
rectus muscle of the 
eyeball as its motor 
nerve. 

7. The facial is Kgias- 
the great motor nerve 
of the muscles of the face. One of its branches, the 
chorda tympani, passes across the tympanum and joins tlie 
lingual branch of the fifth nerve. It is purely motor, 

8. The auditory, a sensory nerve, leaves tlie surface of 
the brain in two roots : one, the cochlear branch, is the 
auditory nerve proper, and goes to the cochlea ; the ve»- 
tilntiar branch ends in the semicircular canals, the litricle, 
and the saccule. 

9. The gloggopharyngeal, after communicating with 
several neighboring nerves and ganglia, separates into 
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two main divisions. One goes to the pharynx, the Eub- 
tacMan tuhe, the palate, and the tonsils, as a motor nerve 
chiefly. The other is the nerve of taste for the back part 
of the tongue. 

10. The vagut, or pneumogastrio, is the wandering nerve. 
It is longer and has a more complicated distribution than 
any other cranial nerve. It sends branches to pharynx, 
larynx, esophagus, stomach, intestines, lungs, heart, liver, 
and spleen. It is both sensory and motor. 

11. The spinal acc,e»»ory, a purely motor nerve, con- 
tains fibers from a nervous center in the walb of the 
fourth ventricle, and from the anterior horns of the spinal 
cord. The latter fibers pass up into the cranium and join 
the cerebral fibers of this nerve just before it passes out 
of the skull. The nerve has two branches, one of which 
joins the vagus, to which it supplies motor fibers and 
inhibitory fibers for the heart, while the other supplies 
certain muscles of the shoulder blade and neck. 

12. The hypogloagal is connected with the vagus, with 
a ganglion of the sympathetic system, and with some of 
the upper spinal nerves. It is the motor nerve for the 
muscles connected with the hyoid bone and the tongue, 
and sends a branch to some muscles of the neck and chest. 
It also contains vasomotor filaments. 

428. The Hervona End Organs have been described in 
previous chapters, and are mentioned here to complete 
the anatomical view of the nervous system. They are in 
man of three classes, viz. end plates of different forms 
found in the muscles, organs of special sensation, and 
secreting cells found in the various glands. 

429. The Sympathetic SyBtem (Fig. 136). — What is 
commonly called the sgmpathetic or ganglionic system con- 
sists of a double chain of ganglia, twenty-four upon each 
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side, lying along the whole length of the spine. They 
are connected by white fibers with the spinal cord, with 
one another by gray or nonmedullated flbei-s, and with 
the spinal nerves by both white and gray fibers. At their 
upper extremities, and in other- situations also, the great 
sympathetic nerve trunks come into connection with all 
the cranial nerves except the olfactory, auditory, and 
optic. 

The gray fibers issuing from the ganglia are usually 
too minute to be visible to the naked eye, and they are 
much more numerous than 
those received by the ganglia 
from the central system. 
Most of these gray fibers 
seem to convey efferent im- 
pulses to the tissues, though 
some are afiferent, carrying 
impulses from the viscera to 
the central system. But a 
certain number of the fibers 
fi-om the main sympathetic 
chain turn back from the 
ganglion toward the center, 
some to reach the membranes 
of the spinal cord, some to 
follow the course of the prin- 
cipal branch of the spinal 
nerve which is distributed to 
^^' \'- ^* /w' '^ '"^ tlie skeletal muscles and the 
skin. Nervous connection is 
thus established between all these various parts. In their 
distribution the sympathetic nerves follow closely the 
course of the blood vessels, around which they form 
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plexuaea, fibers from whieli accompany the blood vessels 
throughout the body, penetrating to all parts of the various 
organs. In the abdomen is found also a great plexus of 
nerve fiber called the »olar plexut, because smaller plexuses 
radiate from it like rays of light from the sun (Fig. 137). 
From the solar plexus nerve filaments are distributed to all 
the abdominal oi^ans. 



DEMONSTRATrON 

125. Dissection of the Brain. — The specimens used in Ex. 6 (p. 33) 
should now be studied more in detail. The brain should be divided 
into two symmetrical halves, and the longitudinal median section, thus 
exposed, should he compared with Fig, 129. In this way all the pavts 
of special importance can be identified. Care should be taken that 
the pupil makes this careful detailed comparison and identification. 
Slice away the dorsal (upper) surface of the cerebrum till a cavity, 
the lateral ventricle, is reached. By carefully removing the roof of 
this cavity the latter is seen to extend forward and downward as the 
anterior cnmu, and downward and backward as the descending comu. 
The corpus striatum is an oval maAti projecting into the cavity of the 
anterior comu. The hippocampus is an oval projection forming the floor 
of the posterior part of the lateral ventricle, including the descending 
cornu. Between the corpus sti'iatum and the hippocampus extends 
a fibrous band, the descending pillars of Ike fnmix. This band can 
be traced to the middle line and seen to be a part of the fornix 
cut in the median section. Cut away the hippocainpos and the band 
of the fornix; the optic thalamus is exposed (see Fig. 130). Posterior 
to the thalamvis are the two corpora quadrigemina of that half of the 
brain. Between the descending pillars of the fornix and the optic 
thalamus is a narrow opening, the foramen of Munro, which commu- 
nicates with the third ventricle and through the latter with its fellow 
of the opposite half of the brain. By this means the two lateral ven- 
tricles communicate with each other and with the other cavities of 
the brain. 

The cerebellum will be found on close examination to be attached 
to the rest of the brain by three pairs of fibrous bands. One pair, 
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the superior peduncles, connect the cerebellum with the corpora qnad- 
r^mina; a second, the middle pedunclei, form the lateral estonsioDS 
of the pons Varolii; the third, inferior peduncles, connect with the 
apinal cord. By severing the connections of the cerebellum the cut 
ends ol these peduncles may be seeD. Other parts of the brain can 
be identified by comparing with the illastrations of the human brain 
given in the general text. 

If the brain has been carefully removed from the skull, the twelve 
pairs of cranial nerves can be identified by careful dissectioD and by 
oompariBon with the figures of the human brain. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
FDirCTIOnS OF THE NERVOUS STSTBM 

430. In a broad aense, the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem may be said to be to bring its possessor into due rela- 
tion with the univei'se of which he is a part, and to enable 
him to live that life to which his oi^nism is adapted ; to 
supply channels of communication between all parts of 
the body ; to supervise, direct, and control all the con- 
scious and unconscious activities of the organism. More 
specifically they are, in the case of man, sensations, gen- 
eral and special ; regulation of all motion ; control of all 
vital processes ; and the manifestation of mental opera- 
tions, — thought, will, and emotion. 

431. Sooroea of Knowledge. — We have two sources of 
information respecting the action of the various parts of 
the nervous system. There is, first, observation upon 
human subjects. Obviously few experiments can be made 
upon man himself, but by careful study of man in health 
and of symptoms shown in diseases which affect the brain 
and nerves, much has been discovered. The second source 
of knowledge is from experiments upon animals. Electri- 
cal stimulation acts upon the nerves much as does the 
natural nervous stimulus, and by its use in the physiologi- 
cal laboratory, and by the destruction of one part or another 
of the nervous system of an animal, the paths of transmis- 
sion of impulses and the functions of the different parts 
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have been gradually made out. While our knowledge of 
the functions of the nervous system has thus been greatly 
extended, especially during recent years, it is probable 
that a much larger field still remains only partly explored, 
and there is reason to expect that a much more accurate 
and definite acquaintance with this moat important portion 
of the human organism will soon become possible. 

432. FnnctiDBS of the Nervei. — The nerves are the tele- 
graph wires of the system. They transmit impulses 
from all parts of the body to the central nervous system 
and from the centi-al system to all parts of the body. 
Individual nerve fibers transmit impulses in only one 
direction. 

433. Afferent and Efferent Verres. — Nerves or nerve 
fibers wliich carry nervous impulses to the centers are 
afferent ; those which carry impulses from the centers are 
efferent. The first are generally called sensory; but im- 
pulses which do not result in sensation, that is, which do 
not affect conscionsness, may be conveyed by afferent 
nerves. The spinal cord may be cut or injured so that 
its lower portion and the nerves issuing from it have no 
connection with the brain. Still if the foot is pricked or 
tickled, the afferent nerves carry the impulse to the cord, 
efferent nerves bring back a motor impulse, and the foot 
is drawn back, all without conscious sensation. 

434. ClasBifioatioa of Hervefl. — Afferent nerves have been 
classed in two groups. 

1, Nerves of special sense, viz, of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. 

2. Nerves of general sensibility. These convey to the 
brain those vague, indescribable feelings of comfort and 
general well-being, or of discomfort, languor, and weari- 
ness, which come from the interior of the body, 
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Excessive stimulation of any of these nerves results in 
pain. 

435. afferent Nerves carry impulses of many kinds be- 
sides those of motion. Five classes of these nerves in the 
human system have been described: — 

1. Motor nerves, distributed to the voluntary and in- 
voluntary muscles, and carrying impulses resulting in 
movement. 

2. Accelerator nerves, which increase the rate of rhyth- 
mical action, as in the heart. 

3. Inhibitor^/ nerves, which retard or wholly check 
rhythmical action, as in certain nerve fibers of the heart. 

4. Secretory nerves, which convey from the central sys- 
tem to the glands impulses resulting in the secretion of 
their special products. 

5. Trophic' (iTora a Greek word meaning "nursing") 
nerves, which control the nutrition of the parts to which 
they go. 

Still other nerves exist which can be classed neither as 
afferent nor efferent. They are those which connect dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and cord with one another, and 
in general form lines of communication between nerve 
centers. They have been called intracentral nerves. 

436. The HervouB Siscliarge. — When a nervous impulse 
reaches a nerve cell, a remarkable change takes place. 

■ Something similar to an explosion occurs, and a new, 
different, and more powerful current issues from the cell. 
An afferent impulse arrives at a nerve center; that change 
which is called the nervous discharge takes place; energy 
is set free which is conducted by efferent fibers to the 
terminal plate in a muscle fiber, it may be. Here again 
a second nervous discharge results, and a still larger 
amount of force is liberated. 
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437. Ftmctioiu of Ute Spinal Cord. — A nerve center ia a 
group of nerve cells which join together in some particular 
form of nervous action. The gray matter of the spinal 
cord is a seriea of nerve centers, while the white matter 
is arranged in bundles of nerve fibers whose function is, 
like that of the nerves themselves, the transmission o£ 
impulses. 

Two sets of functions belong to the spinal cord. It is 
the channel by which volitions of the brain are conveyed 
to many of the muscles, and the channel by which many 
sensory impulses reach the brain ; that is, by means of 
the cord voluntary action takes place, and by means of it 
sensory impulses are transmitted. 

Another set of functions belonging to both the spinal 
cord and the brain is the production of reflex action. Some 
writers upon physiology maintain that all nervous action 
is, in the final analysis, reflex, and due, more or less 
remotely, to external stimulus, what is called mind not 
being able to originate any nervous impulses whatever. 
Others support the opposite view, that all nervous action 
is voluntary in the beginning, and becomes reflex by prac- 
tice, either on the part of the individual, or on that of 
previous generations of ancestors, by whom the tendency 
to act in certain ways has been transmitted to their de- 
scendants. This is not the place for a discussion of such 
a question, and we may accept the usual distinction 
between voluntary and reflex action, the latter being 
invariably the result of an impression received from 
without. 

438. B«fl«x Action. — By reference to Figs. 48 and 52, 
on pp. 72 and 90, the course of a nervous impulse in 
reflex action may be traced. A nerve is stimulated at 
the surface, the impulse is conveyed by the afferent 
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sensory fibers of the nerve through the posterior root to 
the spinal cord. There it may pass up to the brain 
(Fig. 52) in one of the white columns of the cord, and, 
affecting certain cells in the cortex, result in conscious- 
ness and sensation, followed by voluntary motion. Or 
it may reach directly certain cells in the posterior horn 
of gray matter in the cord, and be thence transmitted by 
communicating fibers across to other cells in the anterior 
horn, from which a motor impulse is sent forth to certain 
muscles, and they are called into action. By this shorter 
path motion takes place without necessarily affecting con- 
sciousness, and without the interference of the brain ; 
that is, the nerve cells in the cord which receive the 
stimulus reflect the impulse to other cells of the cord, 
which then issue motor orders, without waiting for in- 
structions from the overruling brain. It is as if the cap- 
tain of a company of soldiers in a great army, having 
received from incoming scouts news of an attack by hostile 
forces, immediately orders his men, without waiting for 
orders, from his superior officers, to turn upon the enemy 
and repulse them. 

The medulla oblongata is also a great reflex center, 
very many afferent-efferent circuits being completed there 
without affecting the higher cerebral centers. 

439. Examples of Baflez Action. — If a sudden flash of 
light strikes the eyes, the lids are immediately closed. 
Any part of the body touching a hot object is at once 
drawn back. A person in sleep may raise his hand to 
brush away a fly from his face, or he may start at a sud- 
den noise whether awake or asleep. All these acts may 
take place without conscious orders from the brain. Many 
of the vital processes are wholly or mainly reflex acts. 
Of most of them we are, in health, wholly uuconscious. 
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The apinal cord centers, or those of the medulla, send 
efferent impulses to the glands that they may seciete the 
digestive juices, when afferent impulses have been excited 
by food taken into the mouth or the stomach. The mus- 
cular movements of the alimentary canal, called peristal- 
sis, are reflex. So are the contraction and dilation of 
the blood vessels in response to sensations of temperature 
conveyed by afferent nerves to the reflex centers. The 
growth of the cells throughout the body is also presided 
over by these centers. 

The muscular movement of reflex action is often greatly 
out of proportion to the strength of the stimulus received. 
A slight irritation of the mucous membrane of the trachea 
may result in a fit of coughing so violent as to bring into 
action most of the muscles of the trunk and limbs. The 
mere prick of a pin may cause a man to bound from his 
chair and execute a series of movements involving hun- 
dreds of muscles. It is as if the nervous irritation which 
is brought by an afferent nerve to one of the nerve centers 
overflowed the cells and fibers of that segment and stimu- 
lated neighboring centera also. 

440. Tolnntary Movements may become Keflex. — When a 
child begins to learn to walk, each separate movement is 
slowly and carefully directed by the intelligence of the 
brain. In time, however, the brain is relieved by the 
spinal cord of nearly all attention to the locomotion of 
the body, and action which was once voluntary is better 
done under control of the reflex centers. If we undertake 
to descend a stairway rapidly, watching and directing each 
step by the will, we are far more likely to make a misstep 
and fall than if we pay no attention to the separate move- 
ments required. So in performing upon musical instru- 
ments, in writing with a pen or a typewriter, or in riding 
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a bicycle, the movements at first slow and toilsome become 
rapid and unconscious as well as more accurate by prac- 
tice, which places them under the direction of the spinal 
cord instead of the brain. They become, as we say, 
" automatic," instead of voluntary. 

441. AdvautageB of Keflex Action. — By this provision for 
independent action in the spinal nerve centers the brain is 
relieved of a great amount of labor, and so given leisure 
for the more important energies of life. Then, as the 
Hpinal cord can act more promptly than the brain, it is 
better able to protect us from sudden injury. If we had 
to wait till the brain ordered the muscles of the arm to 
pull the hand out of the Are, we might often be seriously 
burned. 

A thorough education of the spinal cord in respect to 
a wide variety of reflex movements greatly extends a 
man's useful and enjoyable activities. 

442. Voluntary Control of Eaflex Action. — Although 
what are called reflex actions take place largely without 
the interference of the will, it does not follow that any 
distinct arbitrary line of demarkation can be drawn 
between reflex and voluntary acts. In playing the 
piano, for instance, the rapid and complex movements 
required are to a certain extent voluntary as well as 
reflex, though the cells of the nerve centers discharge 
without waiting for the reception of orders from the 
brain. In respect to a large number of reflex acts the 
will is able to exercise a restraining influence if not entire 
inhibition, and such overruling power constitutes »elf- 
control. A child may, by reflex action, utter piercing 
screams at sight of what he judges to be a dangerous 
object, and may even be thrown into convulsions by terror ; 
but when he has become a man — if he has received proper 
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training — he will have acquired voluntary control over 
his mUBcl«8, the scream will be restrained, and his muscles 
will remain quiet, or will remove him from the dangerous 
spot according to the direction of his brain. Many a sol- 
dier has thrown down his gun and heat an inglorious 
retreat from the scene of his first battle, and yet has after- 
ward become the honored veteran of many a hard-fought 
field. A child may roar with pain aad clutch with all his 
strength at the dentist's hand when his drst tooth is drawn, 
while men have been known to endure the amputation of 
a limb without flinching. Important as it is to educate 
the reflex nervous centers to the supervision of swift and 
accurate useful movements, it is of even more importance 
that the brain should still be able to exercise a superior 
restraining power when needful in respect to even those 
acts which may be ordinarily left to the reflex centers. 

443. Tnnctioiu of the Sympathetlo Syrtem. — Experiments 
have shown the functions of the sympathetic system to be 
threefold. 

(1) This system has control of the contractile coats of 
the blood vessels. Certain fibers, called "vasoconstrictors," 
carry impulses by which the tone of the walls of arteries 
and veins is maintained. If the sympathetic nerve is 
divided in the neck, there is a general dilation of the 
blood vessels on the same side, and a fall of blood pres- 
sure in the arteries. Other fibers, called " vasodilators," 
seem to possess the power of inhibiting the action of the 
"constrictors," and so causing dilation of the vessels. 
A large part of the action of the vital organs is controlled 
by these vasomotor nerve fibers which regulate the amount 
of blood distributed to those organs. 

(2) Other fibers of the sympathetic nerves seem to stimu- 
late directly the activity of secreting cells in the glands. 
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(8) Still other fibers regulate the peristaltic action of 
stomach aud inteutines, and so influence digestion, while 
others infiuence, to some extent, the process of respiration. 

The sympathetic nerves affpct directly only involuntary 
processes. 

444. Fnnotioiu of the Kedolla Oblongata. — The whole of 
the brain above the medulla may be removed from an 
animal without killing it. Regular and rhythmical respi- 
ration will go on, the heart will still beat, and the blood 
will circulate, while reflex action will continue, and many 
muscles will contract when the sensory nerves connected 
with them are irritated. Still more complex movements 
may take place. If food is placed on the back of the 
tongue, the numerous muscles concerned in swallowing 
will be excited and will act with their usual accuracy. 
It is plain that all these reflex movements must be coor- 
dinated in the medulla and the lower centers. An animal 
living thus, by the action of the nervous centers connected 
only with the spinal cord and the meduUa, will exist by 
means of purely reflex mechanism without sensation and 
without intelligence. 

But let the medulla be destroyed ; respiration will 
cease (except in the case of the frog, which continues to 
breathe by cutaneous respiration), and death will almost 
instantly follow. The nervous center to which is com- 
mitted the coordination of respiratory movement has 
been located at the angle of the wall of the fourth ven- 
tricle, and that point has been called the vital knot. The 
medulla may be divided above the respiratory center, and 
the action of the muscles of the cliest and diaphragm will 
be unaffected. Though the heart, as has been stated, 
will continue its rhythmic beat for a time after all con- 
nection with cerebro-spinal centers has been severed, still 
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its movements are much modified through its uervous 
communication with the medulla. Inhibitory fibers pass 
from there in the vagus nerve, and if that is cut the 
heart's motion is accelerated. Accelerator fibers from 
the medulla pass to the heart through the spinal cord and 
the sympathetic nerves. Their destruction or severance 
from the center in the medulla slows the heart's heat. The 
medulla oblongata, then, is a coSrdinatiitg center for thoie 
reflex aet-ions upon which the maintenance of life depends. 

448. Besides its great function as a center for the 
reflex action connected with the vital processes, the 
medulla oblongata also acts, like the cord, as a conductor 
of sensory and motor impressions. Motor fibers from the 
upper parts of the brain cross in the anterior pyramids 
of the medulla and descend the cord, to pass out in the 
anterior roots of spinal nerves. If they are destroyed on 
the right side above the crossing, paralysis of motion of 
the left side results ; while section of the fibers on the 
right side below the crossing will cause paralysis on the 
right side. 

446. FtmctionB of the Pons Varolii. — The pons, besides 
serving as a passageway for afferent and efferent impulses 
between the medulla and other parts of the brain, contains 
imbedded in the bundles of white fibers a number of 
nuclei of gray matter connected with the roots of cranial 
nerves, some of the same nerves being also connected 
with nuclei in the medulla. The pons is to be regarded 
as both a conductor and a refiex center, and also as a 
relay center between the cerebellum and the cerebrum, 

447. Functions of the Ceiebellnm. — The cerebellum re- 
ceives impressions through its three pairs of peduncles 
by which its hemispheres are connected with other parts 
of the brain, and so with the spinal cord, and with each 
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othei. It has long been regarded aB established that its 
special function is to act as a eenter — not the sole, but the 
great center — for coordination of muscular movement, and 
especially for that coordination of muscles necessary to 
maintain the body in a position of equilibrium. This 
harmonious adjustment of the working of so lai^e a 
number of muscles requires the action of a large and 
comphcated nervous mechanism, involving the eyes, por- 
tions of the auditory apparatus, and the apparatus for 
touch, as well as the muscular sense which tells us what 
we are doing with our muscles. Sensory impulses from 
these four sources reach the cerebellum by its peduncles 
and keep it informed as to the position of the body in 
space. Then, in order that all the numerous muscles 
involved may act with regulated strength and in mutual 
harmony to preserve the equilibrium, the nerve centers 
in each half of the cerebellum send on afferent impulses 
to the cerebral hemisphere of the opposite side. There 
takes place the motor discharge which sends forth the 
efferent impulse to the muscles. In the process of select- 
ing the muscles which are to act, and arranging the order 
and amount of their action, the gray matter of the higher 
centers, of the basal ganglia, the cerebellum, and the 
whole of the spinal cord is concerned. 

The cerebellum is also especially involved in the pro- 
duction of the finer and more delicate movements of the 
hand. 

448. Fonotioiu of the Corpora Qoadrigemiiia and the Crura 
Cerebri. — Of the functions of the crura cerebri, or pedun- 
cles of the cerebrum, we know little except that they con- 
duct nervous impulses. If one peduncle is destroyed, the 
animal moves toward the opposite side, round a.'Uy leud. 
in circles. The corpora ijuadrigemina^i>\(i the higher ani- 
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first portions of the brain to receive viaual impressions 
through the optic tracts; but just what share they have in 
vision is still not fully determined. We know that they are 
concerned in the movements of the iris and of the ciliary 
muscle, and there are indications that they have much 
to do with the consciousness of light and color. It may 
be that these and other neighboring ganglia, having re- 
ceived direct impressions from the retina, originate reflex 
movements without waiting for voluntary, conscious action 
of the higher centers. This would explain the uncon- 
scious sight and movements of the somnambulist, who 
sees, without knowing it, liow to direct his steps along 
dangerous and intricate paths. Destruction of the cor- 
pora quadrigemina causes immediate blindness. 

449. Fonotioiu of the Optic Thalami. — The ganglia of the 
optic thalami also have something to do with sighti as 
serious injury to them invariably results in disturbance 
or destruction of vision. There is also evidence that 
they play a subordinate part in connection with sensa- 
tion, and, with the corpora striata and conducting fibers, 
establish a shorter afferent-efferent circle which does not 
involve the higher centers of the brain, but whose action 
results in conBciousneas and volition. 

450. Timotioni of the Cerelmun. — If a frog be entirely 
deprived of the cerebral hemispheres and left quite undis- 
turbed, it will sit quietly in the same spot forever. Though 
it breathes, it will be an insensible, immovable lump of 
matter. It may be surrounded by food, but it will die 
of starvation. No spontaneous movement is possible to 
it. But let the frog be touched, and it will move. If 
gently stroked, it will croak. If its foot be pinched, it will 
by Wuilf thrown into water, it will swim to land. A sud- 
of the brain, aul^se to its eyes will cause it to draw back. 
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A fish under similar conditions will continue to swim 
in a straight line unless obstacles appear, and those it 
will avoid as usual. Its movement will be kept up until 
ended by exhaustion. It will never pause to eat, though 
abundance is on every side. Like the frog, the lish de- 
prived of its cerebrum is incapable of any action not the 
result of immediate and direct external stimulus. It 
swims because the contact of the water with the surface 
furnishes constant irritation to the swimming mechanism. 
Corresponding results follow experimeuts upon higher 
animals and observations upon man himself. The lower 
nerve centers act at once in response to present stimulus, 
and act without necessarily affecting consciousness, with- 
out sensation, and without will. 

451. The frog or the fish retaining the whole of the 
brain intact responds to external irritation, but the pre- 
cise results of such irritation cannot be accurately pre- 
dicted, and the action may be deferred for a longer time 
than when the cerebrum is wanting. 

In the higher animals the varieties of possible results 
of stimulation are still more numerous. Strike a wild 
cat over the nose with a club and he may turn and flee, 
or he may plunge forward and bury his teeth in your 
body. The nervous discharge in all these cases will, 
however, be likely to take place with considerable prompt- 
ness in one way or another. 

But suppose a man to receive a severe injury or insult. 
He may retaliate at once by shooting or knocking down 
his assailant, or he may cherish a sense of wrong for many 
years, seeking opportunity for revenge. He may even 
inculcate the enmity upon the minds of his children, to be 
passed on from generation to generation as a family feud. 
In man, therefore, and to some extent in the higher ani- 
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mala also, we find the singular power ot postponing, often 
for an indefinite time, the reaction which in the lower 
animals immediately follows stimulation. Because it is 
impossible to trace all nervous reaction to an incoming 
impulse, we must not thence conclude that none has been 
received. To the higher cerebral centers alone, that is, to 
the gray matter of the cortex, belongs this power of de- 
ferred action. They are able to postpone the nervous 
discharge which results from incoming impressions until 
those impressions have been, as we may say, considered. 
The nature and meaning of the efferent impulse to be 
issued in consequence of the impulse received may then 
be decided upon after long deliberation and in view of 
very remote sensations. 

453. The cerebrum, then, is the seat of those psychic or 
mental processes which are called consciouane»», perception, 
volition, memory, thought, imagination, and emotion.. These 
are all terms which in the present state of knowledge 
belong rather to psychology than to physiology. They 
have an undeniable physical basis, but to what extent they 
depend upon material facts and physical laws, we do not 
know. Con»ciousne»» may be said to be the knowledge 
which the mind has of its own operations and conditions. 
Physiologically speaking, it has been called " the final 
phase of sensory impressions." Perception is the recogni- 
tion by the mind of impressions received through sensory 
nervous tracts. Volition, so far as it is physiological, is 
the impulse in the cerebral hemispheres which originates 
motor activity. Memory may be called the power of stor- 
ing up nervous impressions and making them at some 
indefinite later period the cause of efferent influences. 
Perhaps we need not go further in the attempt to give 
physiological definitions to metaphysical terms. 
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453. Looalizatioii of Fnnotioiu in tlLe Cortsz. — The area 
of the cortex, with all its convolutions, is in man about 
four square feet. In the lowest vertebrate animals the 
surface of the brain iu smooth, but as animals rise in the 
scale of intelligence fissures and folds appear, growing 
more complex and more like those of man, till in the brain 
of the highest apes a striking resemblance is seen to that 
of man. 

The whole surface of the human cortex has now been 
mapped out into tracte, or districts, to many of which it is 
found that special functions are assigned. Post-mortem 
examination of diseased human brains, together with close 
study of the effects of disease during life, and numer- 
ous experiments by vivisection upon animals, — especially 
upon the monkey as possessed of a brain of the same 
type as that of man, — have resulted in greatly extend- 
ing our knowledge respecting this localization of func- 
tions in the cortex. We cannot follow the method and 
progress of discovery, but some of the conclusions have 
been referred to in preceding chapters and others may 
be mentioned here. 

In respect to some of the highest mental operations 
the brain probably acts as a whole through the immense 
number of associational fibers connecting all parts of the 
cortex, so that no physiologist is able to say that thought 
is located iu certain cells of that convolution, or memory 
or imi^ination in another. But it is still correct to say 
that certain groups of cortical cells are concerned in a 
peculiar way with certain sensations or with certain 
movements. 

454. Kotor Areat. — It has been found that when the 
surface of an animal's braiu is laid bare and an electric 
current is applied to the convolutions, the stimulation of 
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the same spot in the cortex is always followed by the 
aame movement in the same animal. Thone portions of 
the cortex, therefore, whose stimulation results in motion, 
are called motor areas. Speaking generally, these motor 
areas may be said to occupy the portion of the cortex 
about the fissure of Rolando and along the middle surface, 
or edge, of the hemispheres. Particular movements of 
head, trunk, and limbs are associated with particular spots 
in the surface of this region, as shown in Fig. 138. The 
area controlling articulate speech, that is, the movements 
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of tongue, lips, etc., in speech, lies adjacent to the Sylvian 
fissure on the lowest frontal convolution. And, what is 
peculiar to this cortical area for speech, it appears to be 
confined to a single hemisphere — in most cases the left 
— instead of being bilateral as are other parts of the 
brain. 

456. Sensory Areas in the cortex are less definitely 
located than are the motor areas. Broadly speaking, they 
lie behind the motor surfaces. 
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The area for vision is in the occipital lobe. If this area 
be diseased, blindness of half of each retina on the same 
side results, 

The auditory aria is believed to lie in the upper 
portion of the temporal lobe ; the areas for taste and 
smell on the under and inner side of the same lobe. 
Tactile sensations have been located in certain portions of 
the under surface of the occipital lobe ; but most recent 
experiments indicate that some, at least, of the sensory 
fibers end in what has been called the motor area about 
the fissure of Rolando. If that is established, it will 
appear that the fibers connected with conscious sensation 
are in close association with those which convey voluntary 
motor impulses, and the Rolandic area will be more 
properly termed the sensoTi-motor area. 

456. It will be noticed that in the map of the cortex a 
large portion of the front of the brain remains, like great 
tracts of land in Central Africa upon old geographical 
maps, without names and internal divisions. They are 
unexplored or, at least, unknown regions. No specific 
functions can be positively assigned to those frontal con- 
volutions of the cerebrum. An animal deprived of them 
appears to suffer little inconvenience in consequence, and 
in one well-known case where a man lost the frontal por- 
tion of his brain in an explosion of dynamite, full recovery 
followed without any permanent noteworthy consequences. 
It is a favorite theory with some that the frontal convolu- 
tions are the seat of the intellectual faculties, but the 
theory has not been confirmed. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
HTGIBITE OF THE NEBVOQS STSTEM 

457. It is often remarked in recent years, though per- 
haps without sufficient evidence, that nervous diseases are 
rapidly increasing. Cases of insanity, nervous prostra- 
tion, insomnia, of mental and nervous weakness of various 
kinds, are at any rate so numerous as to give occasion for 
anxious inquiry as to the prohable future of our race. It 
is, then, of the utmost importance that we, should know 
how to order our lives so that our nervous systems may 
be preserved in health and vigor. All the bodily actions 
are dependent upon the reception of nervous stimulus at 
the right time, the right place, and in due amount, and 
when that fails, or is in any way deranged, the whole sys- 
tem suffers. 

458. Hervonanesa is not to be understood as a sign of a 
particularly refined and delicate nervous constitution. It 
is due to a lack of control by the higher nerve centers and 
is always an indication of weakness or disease; always to 
be fought against by all reasonable means, and never to be 
accepted as a necessary feature of a sensitive organization. 

459. Nutrition ofthe Herroas Syrtem. — Skillful and experi- 
enced physicians tell us that true nervous diseases, that 
is, disorders attended by actual degeneration or structural 
changes in nervous matter, are comparatively rare, and 
when they do occur are due to lack of nutrition rather 
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than to excegsive demands upon the nervous organiam. 
No part of the systfiiu is so carefully protected from 
injury, so hedged about and guarded from evil InfiuenceB 
of every sort, as are the precious nerve centers. The nerv- 
ous mechanism is the last to waste when the body dies 
from starvation, and under such conditions it is probably 
supported at the expense of other tissues as being more 
important than they. 

Recalling what we have learned from previous study we 
shall see clearly the importance and the source of nour- 
ishment for the nerve cells. It is by the blood alone that 
they are fed. Every thrill of nervous influence destroys 
tissue, and unless an abundance of pure arterial blood is 
at hand for rebuilding the cells, weakness and decay will 
follow. Diseases which lead to blood poisoning — as 
pneumonia and typhoid fever — are accompanied with 
delirium, weakening of the mental faculties, or other nerv- 
ous symptoms. 

460. In order that pure blood may be furnished, the 
regular and perfect action of the digestive organs is in- 
dispensable. Digestion is a slow process ; it cannot be 
hastened. I£ we eat our food so rapidly that it is not 
subjected to the action of the saliva, and is not properly 
divided by the teeth, the gastric juice will not be able to 
effect the necessary changes in the stomach, especially if 
we hasten to call the blood away for other work too soon, 
and the food will pass on into the intestines only half 
ready for the work of the other juices. Even in a healthy 
man the normal processes in the alimentary canal develop 
an amount of poison sufRcient to kill him if it is not neu- 
tralized by the products of the liver, pancreas, and other 
organs, which nature provides for that purpose. So, if 
those secretions are interfered with, — as they are by the 
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use of alcohol, for Instance, -^ or ia.il of their due action 
upon the food because the preceding processes are incom- 
plete, the nutriment poured into the blood stream may 
carry disease instead of health and vigor to brain and 
nerve. It is just such inconsiderate habits in respect to 
eating which, as physicians well know, have led to many 
a serious case of " nervous prostration " among business 
men or students. 

461. But the blood cannot be kept pure without a con- 
stant supply of pure air in the lungs. If that is lacking, 
there is at once defective nutrition of the nei-ve cells. 
Undoubtedly the nervousness so common among women 
is due, more than to any other one cause, to an insufGcient 
supply of pure air for the lungs. Tight clothing which 
restricts the capacity of the chest, lack of outdoor exer- 
cise, and the breathing of vitiated and usually (in winter) 
too warm air are all direct causes of nerve weakness. 

462. One more condition is necessary in order that the 
blood may be pure, and that is a healthy activity of the ex- 
cretory mechanisms. If the worn-out material from the 
wasting tissues is not removed, it will remain to clog and 
poison the vital current. In a word, the condition of the 
brain and spinal cord, and the vigor and readiness of nerv 
ous reaction, depend wholly upon the distribution and 
quality of the blood, and those depend upon food, diges- 
tion, respiration, and excretion. It is true that a man 
does not die at once or become diseased because he has 
eaten improper food or breathed foul air. The physical 
organism has marvelous powers for contending against 
unfavorable conditions, a wonderful way of throwing off 
poison and rebounding from depression, so long as the 
natural vigor of tissues is not impaired by persistent 
abuse. But for each individual there is a point beyond 
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which recuperation becomes doubtful, wholly impoasible, 
or only partial. 

463. Fatigue of Henre Celli. — A certain amount of activ- 
ity in cells of all sorts is promotive of health. It causes 
ft more rapid flow of the blood and greater storage of 
fresh matter to be afterward used in the liberation of 
energy. But too prolonged exercise or stimulation leads 
to exhaustion of the cells, and for every one there is a limit 
to the power of restoration After exercise. In the last 
stages of extreme fatigue it is the nerve cells and not the 
muscles which succumb to exhaustion. Microscopic exam- 
ination of animals shows that the cells of the nerve centers 
gradually become shrunken and irregular in outline under 
stimulation, while the nuclei within the cells and in the 
inclosing wall are also seen to diminish. After refreshing 
sleep the cells are at their full size, the blood current passes 
at the normal rate through the nerve centers, and they 
readily respond to stimulus. At the close of the day a 
marked change has occurred in the cells o£ those centers. 
The rate of blood circulation has declined, and the stream 
is loaded with the accumulated products of the day's activ- 
ities, while the diminished size of the nerve cells and their 
nuclei proclaims a state of fatigue. 

464. Sleep. — It is by means of sleep that the nerve cells 
regaiu their form and their readiness to react on receiving 
stimulus. During sleep the nervous activities are greatly 
diminished. Afiferent impulses do not set in motion the 
complex cerebral processes of waking hours. Conscious- 
ness is not excited, and memory fails to register the recep- 
tion of impulses. Reflex movements may indeed result, 
but in the deepest sleep even such action is mainly lack- 
ing. Respiration and the circulation of the blood con- 
tinue, but become slower, and a large amount of blood is 
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withdrawn from the hrain. Much of the internal muscu- 
lar and secretory mechanism becomes comparatively inac- 
tive. The whole body is affected by the changes brought 
about by sleep. We may describe the effects of sleep, 
though we are not able to tell what sleep is, or what are 
its causes. 

That sleep is essential to the life o£ all those animals 
having a well-developed nervous system we know. Con- 
tinued loss of sleep in man results in insanity and death 
much sooner than death follows stai-vation. Regular 
periods of sleep are needful, and nature provides for rest 
to the brain by gradually reducing the amount of blood 
circulating there when the accustomed hour for repose 
draws near. Then, as we say, we become "sleepy." 

465. Kwessory Amoimt of Sleep. — Sleep, to be recupera- 
tive, should continue uninterrupted for several hours. It 
has been shown by experiments upon certain animals that 
usually four hours or more are needed to reconstruct the 
shrunken cells. Short " naps," even though the aggregate 
be sufficient, do not restore and refresh the system as does 
continuous sleep. If the nerve cells are forced to work 
again before being fully restored, they do so under great 
disadvantages. Growing children require more sleep 
than adults, and a healthy, active child is not likely to 
take more than is good for him. For adults who work 
vigorously with muscles or brain, the old rule of eight 
hours is a safe one, though many are satisfied with less. 
Much depends upon habit and individual peculiarities. 
The old usually need less sleep than others. The proc- 
esses of growth are long since completed, the activities 
of life are less, vital processes go on more slowly, and 
complete repair of the various tissues no longer takes 
place. 
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466 How to indnoe Sleep. — Insomnia has become so com- 
mon of late that special attention should be paid to ways 
of promoting sleep. A great variety of drugs are used 
for the purpose, but some of them are extremely danger- 
ous, and none of them should ever be taken except by the 
advice of a competent physician. Any activity of cells, aay 
production of energy, — nervous energy as well as other 
forms, — gives rise to certain substances harmful to the 
body. By natural provision the presence of this waste 
matter in the blood causes a feeling of fatigue which in- 
clines to a lessening of activity and gives opportunity for 
recuperation. To promote sleep, we cut ofif so far as possi- 
ble the various sources of stimulus to the nerves. We 
recline at full length that the trunk muscles may be relieved 
from the effort to preserve the equilibrium. We remove all 
burdensome or uncomfortable clothing which might con- 
stantly excite the uerves of the skin. A warm bath just 
before retiring tends to allay external irritation and helps 
to withdraw the blood from the head. We darken the 
room and close the door against noise. For some hours 
before retiring our occupations should be free from excite- 
ment. One who is inclined to sleeplessness should do no 
evening brain work. A serene frame of mind conduces 
to repose. Although late and heavy meals are not to be 
recommended, it has been found that to eat moderately of 
easily digested food at bedtime will sometimes withdraw 
the blood from the brain and dispose to sound sleep. 
Active physical exercise during the day, sufficient to cause 
fatigue of the muscles, is usually followed by restful sleep. 
For brain workers a short period of active exercise before 
retiring — a quick walk or practice with dumb-hells or 
Indian oluba — may promote sleep. So may a hot foot- 
bath, or vigorous rubbing of the feet and legs, or other 
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massage. OtKer means for accomplishing the object of 
diverting the blood from the brain will occur to one who 
gives the subject thought. 

A sleeping room should be well ventilated, dark, and 
quiet, the bed uot too soft, nor the covering too abundant. 
A habit of going to sleep may be cultivated by lying 
down only at times when one wishes to sleep. By the 
laws of association the reclining posture will come to aid 
in inducing the cerebral condition desired. 

467 " Ormrork." ^ It is common to attribute most of 
the nervous disorders of our time to the overtaxing of the 
brain and nerves in business or study, or to excessive 
strain of the nervous system from anxiety or care. No 
doubt such cases occur, but other causes are far more 
prolific than these. The nervous system seems to be 
constructed to last as long as it receives nourishment 
enough and is allowed sleep enough. Among students 
there occur frequent cases of nervous derangement which 
could be traced, if all the facts were known, to causes 
other than overatudy. To keep a brain in health it must 
be used. Even severe mental application is promotive of 
health if practiced under healthful conditions. A student 
may break down because he uses his brain without taking 
sufficient sleep, exercise, and food to keep it in good con- 
dition, or fails properly to vary the kind of mental effort j 
but if he follows the various suggestions upon these points 
given in this book, he can hardly do so. There is no 
patent " brain food " which will supply the nerve cells 
with nutriment for their activities if it does not also build 
up all the other organs. The human life is one life. If 
one member suffers, all the members suffer. One cannot 
cultivate the brain into vigorous health while neglecting 
or abusing the stomach, the lungs, and other organs. 
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Proper habits of study should be acquired. One should 
learn to bring all hie mental force to bear upon the work 
in hand — to concentrate his thoughts, as we say ; that is, 
to hold hia attention firmly upon the subject before him, 
and not dawdle over his book, letting his thoughts run 
from one topic to another according to chance sugges- 
tions, coming back only now and then to his work. Such 
practices weaken the brain and unfit it for effective labor. 
Severe, intense mental effort for a short time should be 
the rule, and then relaxation or complete change in the 
form of labor. But bad mental habits, abuse of the 
digestive organs, and the breathing of impure air are not 
the only causes of injury to brain and nerves. A life 
of overexcitement, which keeps the nerves continually 
a quiver in response to incessant stimulation, has shattered 
the nervous system of many a girl or young woman. Our 
American customs leave to the young too little space 
for the quiet, regular, uneventful living which promotes 
health of mind and body, strengthens for future useful- 
ness, and stores energy for the severe and sudden emer- 
gencies of mature life. If a girl breaks down in health 
during her school years, her teachers are usually blamed 
as exacting too much brainwork, whereas the mischief is, 
in fact, far oftener due to unhygienic habits of life, to too 
rich or otherwise unsuitable food, to lack of air and exer- 
cise, and, especially, to too much social indulgence, along 
with late hours which interfere with regular and abundant 
sleep and use up the nervous force which should be given 
to study or stored for the future, 

468. Habit as connected with FerrooB Action. — Something 
was said upon this subject when reflex nervous action was 
considered, but its importance is so great that it should 
be further dwelt upon. 
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Habit is a law or property of the material world, and 
all our habits of life and action, mental as well aa physical, 
are now understood to have their basis in the physical 
constitution of our bodies. The particles of matter which 
compose inorganic bodies act and react upon one another 
in a certain way, and ever after they act and react in that 
same way more easily, that is, with less resistance than in 
other ways, and by repetition of this action a habit is 
established. In organic bodies this property ia still more 
marked. A pathway of discharge of nervous influence 
in the brain, once formed, is afterward the channel by 
which efferent nervous currents tend to pass outward. 
All our activities are due to this streaming outward of 
nervous currents excited by the constant streaming inward 
of otlier nervous currents, or by stimulation originating 
in the brain itself. A new channel once made for the out- 
ward flow becomes the path of least resistance for the 
next wave, which deepens the bed of the stream and de- 
termines more surely the course of following impulses. 
In course of time the nervous pathway becomes so deeply 
cut that, given a certain incoming impulse, the resulting 
nervous discharge can make its progress outward by that 
course alone which has been prepared for it by permitting 
previous impulses to pass that way. Then a habit has 
become "fixed," and we all know how difficult it is to 
change a fixed habit. 

We have already seen how the possibility of acquiring . 
habits relieves the brain of the necessity of attention to 
many of the movements of the muscles and vastly increases 
the number of things which one can do. Most of ua estab- 
lish in time an order of proceeding for tlie daily processes 
of dressing and undressing, for example, so that we go 
through them, day after day, in a certain routine without 
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giving any particular thought to them, and perhaps with- 
out knowing that we do make the necessary movements 
in the same succession, time after time. In such a case 
the first muscular contraction (as, for instance, the first 
voluntary motion after we have decided to retire to rest) 
is the setting in motion of a chain of events, each of which 
follows without thought from the sensation of the pre- 
ceding muscular contraction. To change the order of the 
movements costs a definite effort, as when we decide for 
some reason to put on or off the left shoe first, when we 
have formed a habit of putting on or off the right one 
first. 

469. Character. — It is the habits acquired which deter- 
mine character. What a man has made himself by the 
time he is twenty-five or thirty years of ^e, through the 
pathways formed in the plastic substance of his hrain, 
such he is almost sure to remain to the end of life. In 
many cases habits are by that time so strong that they 
cannot he changed. The brain seems to have become har- 
dened, " set," so that new channels for nervous impulses 
can no longer be made. Even earlier in life many habits 
of daily practice have usually become unchangeably 
formed. The methods of speech, especially the idioms of 
ordinary conversation, for one's whole life, are those ac- 
quired in childhood. A man may become learned, pol- 
ished, and scholarly in prepared or written productions 
while still retaining in daily familiar speecli rude and 
uncultivated expressions learned in early years. It would 
be too much to say that even fixed habits cannot be 
changed, but to accomplish a change requires an amount 
of determination and persistence not common among men. 

470. To build into the material substance of the nerv- 
ous system a tendency to do right and wise acts in the 
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best way, to think pure and unselfish thoughts, to cherish 
the loftiest and noblest aspirations, is the most important 
business of youth. Manhood prepared by such training Ib 
ready for grand achievementa. The spinal cord and the 
lower brain centers have been drilled to prompt and accu- 
rate reflex action, and much of the mechanical labor of 
life is left to their unconscious ordering. Not only are 
the ordinary movemente of the body in walking, riding, 
and the various, athletic sports thus directed, but facility 
and correctness of speech, both oral and written, have be- 
come no longer matter for cerebral care. Rapid writing, 
attended by accuracy in respect to the accepted forms and 
rules of composition, has been acquired by thorough train- 
ing, and the brain is left free to concentrate all its powers 
upon the higher activities of thought and imagination. 
That the producta of those activities shall be worthy is 
determined by the abundant store of memories of worthy 
and beautiful objects, acts, purposes, and thoughts. No- 
ble deeds will be inevitable because of the constantly 
repeated, voluntary turning of nervous impulses into 
channels for such results. Acts demanded by great and 
sudden emergencies, when deliberation and reason are 
impossible, will be unselfish, wise, and every way worthy, 
because previous voluntary action has habituated all the 
nerve centers so to respond to stimuli received when judg- 
ment and reason have had time to consider. , 

471. Heredity. — Did each individual come into the 
world with all his powers in their normal condition, and 
grow up in the most favorable surroundings, such sym- 
metrical and perfect manhood might be the expected and 
ordinary result. Unhappily that is not the case. Many 
eminent men of science believe that the impressions made 
upon the soft substance of a man's brain in early life are 
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HO deep and lasting that they not only pertuBt through- 
out the individual life, but also affect the brains and 
nerves of his children, and his children's childi^n, bo 
that they may have from their birth tendencies to act 
as their parents or their grandparents have been accus- 
tomed to act. They inherit a certain kind of nervovs tem- 
perament, we say, and their nerve cells have a natural 
readiuess to respond in certain ways to the influences 
which come to them. This may be a powerful aid to the 
development of upright and noble character, and it may 
be an almost irresistible force urging in the opposite direc- 
tion. It has been observed in many cases ijh&t the chil< 
dren of criminals become criminal for generation after 
generation. The inherited bent of their minds appears to 
be evil, and as a rule their surroundings and associations 
are also evil. The power of a bad inheritance may, how- 
ever, be neutralized by a, good environment, 

472. Influence of Alcohol on the Nervoiu Syatem. — While 
the excessive use of alcoholic drinks works injury to every 
part of the body, it is largely through the direct effect of 
alcohol upon nervous tissue that the various evils are 
accomplished. 

We wiU consider the physiolc^ical influence of alcohol 
on the nervous system under two heads : (1) aciOe dit~ 
eatei cau»ed by alcohol; (2) chronic diseased conditions. 
Afterward the moral effects will receive attention. 

473. DipBomania (an acute disease) is the name given to 
the morbid craving for alcohol which renders a person 
utterly irresponsible for his acts while engaged in the mad 
pursuit of that which he believes will satisfy his consuming 
thirst. It is a, distinctly diseased condition of the nervous 
system, and may result from what is only a slightly ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic liquors by the sufferer himself, or it 
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may be due to a diseased state of nervous tissue inherited 
from an ancestor accustomed to such use, though he may 
never have indulged to the extent of intoxication. This 
form of alcoholism is now considered and treated as a dis- 
ease by medical rather than moral methods. 

474. Another acute form of alcoholism is called deliri'wm 
trement, and this is so terrible to witness, eo frightful to 
suffer, that men speak the very name with bated breath. 
It occurs in persons whose nervous systems have been for 
a considerable time under the poisonous influences of 
excessive amounts of alcohol. At the height of the 
attack the patient becomes a raving maniac, subject to 
the most torturing illusions and sometimes, with the 
unnatural strength of madness, overpowering and escap- 
ing from several attendants. Repeated recurrence of the 
disease is almost certain to be fatal, though the first attack 
is rarely so. Permanent insanity may precede death, 

475. ChToiiic Diseased Conditioiu arise from the gradual 
poisoning of the system by the continued use of beverages 
containing alcohol. Even though we admit that alcohol 
in a definite small amount is, in some cases at least, fully 
oxidized in the body, like other carbohydrates, and so 
supplies energy as food, we must never forget that differ- 
ent constitutions may be differently affected, and condi- 
tions as to climate, temperament, and habits of life may 
cause variations in its influence upon health and character. 
We can never know perfectly the nature of all the innu- 
merable strains of hereditary tendency which unite to make 
an individual what he is. Some one of these may have 
impressed upon the nerve cells an instability, a weakness, 
a peculiar susceptibility to the influence of alcohol, so that 
the first taste may arouse the insatiable craving which 
leads to dipsomania. In another case, the inherited weak- 
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ness may render the child of an inebriate an epileptic, an 
imbecile, or a consumptive. We can never foresee just 
how the transmitted nervous weakness will manifest it«el£, 
but as a rule the descendants of those whose systems 
are poisoned by alcohol are enfeebled in body or mind or 
both. 

476. But suppose a man to have derived from his ance&i 
tors a sound constitution and to have become addicted 
to the moderate use of alcohol; the insidious nature of 
the dangerous substance may gradually lead him to conr 
sume, insensibly perhaps, only a little more than the cells 
can oxidize. Without realizing it, he may slowly poison 
his system. The primary effect is upon the brain ; there 
is congestion and overexcitement of the nerve cells there — 
conditions which gradually extend to the nerve cells of the 
spinal cord ; inflammation sets in, and there follows hbrous 
degeneration of the tissues, substituting an inferior form 
for the specialized tissues which do the work of the organs 
in various parts of the body. Paralysis may result, or epi- 
lepsy, or dyspepsia from lack of the due amount of nerv- 
ous influence upon the digestive organs, or any one of a 
thousand forms of disorder, some of which have been men- 
tioned in preceding chapters. Though a man may never 
drink to intosication, and never realize that he is using 
alcohol to excess, he may nevertheless become seriously 
diseased in consequence of his moderate indulgence, 
or what he believes to be such, while wondering why 
he is not well and strong. Still less does he consider 
the legacy of evil which he may be laying up for his 
children. 

Life insurance companies have gathered an immense 
body of statistics respecting human life, with sole refer- 
ence to their bearing upon the business of insurance, and 
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it is well known that life insurance companies regard 
policies upon the lives of drinking men — even " moder- 
ate drinkers " — as involving " extra risk." Their figures 
have convinced them that the man who iises no alcoholic 
beverages is likely to live longer than one who does. 

477. Many believe that climate haa much to do with 
the influence of alcohol on the nervous system. Our 
American climate is peculiarly gtimulating to the nerves, 
and our systems are, in consequence, less able to bear the 
additional stimulation of exciting beverages, while the 
narcotic effects take place more readily than in other 
climates, and self-control is more easily overthrown. This 
is. another reason, to us, for shiuming the acquisition of 
the alcohol habit. 

The influence of race has also to do with the prevailing 
use of strong drink and its evil effects. The Teutonic 
peoples are recognized as especially susceptible to the 
taste for intoxicants, perhaps because of their eager crav- 
ing for excitement, for action, for enterprise ; and because 
of that very craving they can indulge with less safety the 
appetite for stimulants. 

478. The Moral Effeota of Alcoholic FoiBoning concern the 
individual himself, his family and friends, and the whole 
community of which he is a member. 

The struggle of life grows more intense the world over ; 
competition in all lines of effort is keener ; success is more 
difScult. Every one has need of all his powers of mind 
and body at their highest possible level of efficiency. A 
man engaged in business needs every day and hour the 
use of the very best and most careful judgment, lest a false 
step — the buying of goods at the wrong time, the selling 
at the wrong price, a mistake as to quality or style, a 
wrong estimate of the tendency of the market — may 
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give hia competitors an advantage and lead to hia own 
ruin. In the profeaaiona it is no lefla trae that no man 
should dare run the risk of befogging his judgment. A 
phyaici&n known to be a tippler will lose the best prac- 
tice ; the lawyer whose legal advice is sometimea cloudy, 
because of a trifle too much alcohol in his morning dram, 
will not command the confidence of those wiahing counsel. 

A man seeking employment is likely to be met at every 
turn by questions as to liis habits respecting beverages 
containing alcohol and his use of tobacco. Several of the 
great railroad corporations employ only total abstainers 
in any capacity. Purely from pecuniary considerations 
they cannot afford to run the risk of accident upon their 
roada, — involving deatruction of the property of the road, 
with alao many thousands of dollars to pay for life and 
limb destroyed, — because perhaps a brakeman, having 
taken a "drop too much," was a little uncertain in his 
vision and did not grasp as quickly as usual the meaning 
of the signals ; or because a telegraph operator had fud- 
dled his brain with beer and had foi^otten to send the 
dispatch which would have prevented a frightful wreck. 
So in respect to positions in the great commercial houses 
where trustworthiness, alertness, stability of character, 
are required; — it is those who drink neither brandy nor 
beer who atand the beat chance, other things being equal, 
of securing desirable positions. In practically every walk 
of life a man is handicapped in the race if he is believed 
to be a drinking man. 

All these facts clearly indicate the opinion of the world 
in general that, considered merely as a piece of mecha- 
nism for accomplishing various sorts of work, a man 
who takes no alcohol into his machine is worth more than 
one who does ; so that a man who drinks thereby deliber- 
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ately lowers his own money value to the world and to 
himself. 

478, But there are higher considerations than these. 
Alcohol in small quantities stimulates the cells to vig- 
orous action for a time ; then reaction and weakness may 
follow. In larger quantities alcohol produces, instead 
of a stimulating effect, a narcotic poisoning which par- 
alyzes the nerves. This is first apparent in the higher 
cerebral centers, and if the poison is sufficient in amount, 
the paralysis extends till the whole voluntary portion of 
the nervous system is involved, leaving only the centers 
controlling the vital functions unaffected. The first 
glass of liquor may simply render a man unusually lively, 
talkative, perhaps brilliant, eloquent, entertaining, con- 
fidential, speaking freely of private affairs, revealing 
secrets. This stage will pass away before long, and if 
another glass is taken, and another, a progressive par- 
alyzing of the mentid faculties is seen. The ready flow 
of language disappears, utterance becomes thick, and ideas 
confused, stupor comes on, and the man falls to the floor 
"dead drunk," though circulation and respiration still 
go on. If he has taken alcohol etumgh, these too will 
cease, from the paralysis of the vital centers, and the 
victim will die. Occasionally a man runs through this 
course in a single debauch, but such cases are rare. 
Usually years of progressive deterioration precede the 
great catastrophe. The man's friends look on in help- 
less anguish. Noble manhood gradually sinks to the 
level of the beast, and below even that. He who was 
designed to be a mighty power for good to himself and 
to the world, becomes a curse to himself, a disgrace and 
a terror to his family and a burden to the coramonity, 
which must employ police to watch him, build a hospital 
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or a prison to receive him, and must finally bury him at 
public expense and care for his unfortunate family. 
How is it that a being endowed with reason can deliber- 
ately put an enemy into his mouth to steal away his . 
brains, and ruin body and soul ? 

Because one man whom we chance to know drinks 
daily a small quantity of wine or beer, and does not 
acquire that craving for more which leads to drunken- 
ness, nor apparently injure himself in any way thereby, 
it is never safe to conclude that another man can do like- 
wise. Nothing is more nncertain. At the same time it 
is a fact of common observation which no one will deny, 
that multitudes make shipwreck of manhood every year 
through the excessive use of alcohol ; yet no one of them 
expected to be more than a " moderate drinker," not one 
but would have scorned the suggestion that he might in 
time become the vile drunkard of the gutter. 

480. There is one infallible way of escaping these ills, 
and there is but one. That is to abstain wholly from 
alcoholic beverages. It is also a hai-mless way ; it can 
do injury to no one. While it insures a man against the 
frightful evils of drunkenness, this course also makes it 
possible that by the force of hie example he may help 
many a weak, tempted fellow-man to escape the seduc- 
tions of the wine cup. 

It may be an admirable thing for a man to be able to 
exercise the judgment, the self-restraint which permits 
him to indulge his appetite for alcohol to exactly that 
extent only which he believes to be harmless or helpful 
to himself, never yielding to a temptation to exceed the 
self-imposed limit. Is it not yet more admirable for a 
man to recognize the weakness of human nature, and the 
possibility — shown every year by thousands of sorrowful 
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instances — that even the manhood which seems strongest 
may be overcome, and so refuse to take the fearful risk of 
placing himself within the power of so insidious a foe ? 
Poes not the truest courage lead a man to avoid ventur- 
ing needlessly and recklessly into the presence of so terri- 
ble a danger? And should not a man of really noble 
character deliberately choose to make his inSuence help- 
ful, rather than harmful, to those weaker than himself ? 

481. Oth«r Nirootios in Common Um. — Narcotics are very 
widely used by the human family for the relief which 
they give from pain or fatigue, or for the direct pleasur- 
able sensations which they impart. All are deadly poisons 
when taken in sufficient quantities. Those most common 
(after alcohol) are tobacco and opium. 

It has already been shown that tobacco may affect 
unfavorably many parts of the system, and is especially 
injurious to the young. It stimulates in small quantities 
and narcotizes in larger ones, working its eEfects directly 
upon the nervous system. Nicotine is a powerful poison 
found in tobacco. It affects the nerve cells, injures the 
brain, and leads especially to weakness of the heart by 
interfering with its supply of nervous force. Many 
cases of cancer of mouth and throat are believed to 
have resulted from tobacco smoking. 

Opium, for its benumbing influence upon the nerves, is 
used by large numbers of persons, especially in Oriental 
lands. Its continued use deranges all the digestive proc- 
esses, disorders the brain, and weakens and degrades the 
character. Like alcohol, it produces an intolerable crav- 
ing for itself, and the strongest minds are not proof 
against the deadly appetite. 

48S. Self-control verani Appatita. — Man is a bundle of 
appetites. Every organ, every cell even, craves its appro- 
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priate stimulus. Animals under natural conditions gratify 
the appetites as they arise only to that exteijt which is 
healthful for the whole body. Man alone, whose highly 
developed brain is overlord to the rest of his system, per- 
mits an unwholesome indulgence of appetite to interfere 
with this general well-being. Alcohol, opium, and their 
like are far from being the only substances whose excess- 
ive use injures the organism and degrades character. 
Children are often allowed to indulge a natural fondness 
for sweets to an extent which is ruinous -to digestion ; 
for sugar, which is a useful and necessary food in suitable 
quantities, becomes in larger ones a poison to the system. 
Boys pampered with dainties from infancy logically infer 
that a fancy for cigars or beer may be similarly gratified. 
Appetite for even the most wholesome food may be in 
excess of bodily needs, and the practice of gluttony is 
certain to derange nutrition. 

A child should be early taught that because he " likes " 
8 certain article of food he should not therefore continue 
to eat it after natural hunger is satisfied, or at times when 
he does not need food ; while to persist in eating or 
drinking that which experience, or the advice of those 
competent to judge, has taught him to be harmful, should 
be regarded as unworthy a rational being. 

These are but illustrations of the manifold forms of 
intemperance which work untold harm to the physical 
and moral natures. There seems no possibility of im- 
provement to our race except as the young are led to 
recognize the manliness and dignity of controlling one's 
appetites. 

483. And it is not in respect to the delights of the 
palate only that a foolish self-indulgence prevails. The 
love of selfish pleasure in any form may be developed 
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till it encroaches upon the general well-being. Man's 
reaaoR was designed to dominate aU the appetites, to 
gratify them only so far as wiU conduce to the best use 
of the higher capacities. If the mind does not rule and 
restrain the appetites hy the dictates of reason, then the 
body and not the mind is on the throne, and man sinks 
to the level of the beasts that perish. Temperance in all 
thills, a wise moderation according to reason and expe- 
rience, subordination of the appetites and passions of the 
physical being to the nobler requirements of the spiritual 
nature, and to the still finer sentiment of unselfish conse- 
oratioR of all one's powers to the service of humanity — 
these are the principles which dominate the highest type 
of manhood. 
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PART V 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 
CHAPTER XXIV 

HEALTH AITD DISEASE 

484. Healtli, in man, is that condition of the organism 
in which all the variouB parts composing it perform their 
functions perfectly, so that the largest amount of the best 
work of which the being is capable is performed easily 
and without discomfort. Health is attended with a feel- 
ing of buoyancy, vigor, and happiness. Disease is tJie- 
result of disordered action in some one or more parte of 
the organism, usually long-continued and affecting more 
and more the various vital processes. 

Many of the ways in which persons are accustomed to 
injure the health by inattention to hygienic rules, or hy 
violations of them, have been alluded to in preceding 
chapters. Incorrect habits of life are the direct cause of 
many diseases, and indirectly cause many more by weak- 
ening the organs, and preparing the system to yield 
readily when exposed to the influences of specific disease. 

485. Bacteria. — It is now known that several forms of 
disease arise from the growth and multiplication, within 
the body, of certain microscopic forms of life called bac- 
teria, or bacilli, or microbes, or germs. These are living 
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cells belonging to the lowest orders of plants. They pos- 
sess the power of rapid increase by repeated division of 
the cells, so that many millionB may be produced in a 
short time from a single one. They are propagated also 
by means of very minute spores, which may float in the 
air, mix with the dust of a street or a room, or cliog to 
walls, clothing, or furniture. Only moisture, warmth, 
and albumin for food are needed for their growth. Prob- 
ably most (perhaps all) of these tiny organisms have some 
useful part to play in the infinitely varied operations of 
nature; but a few varieties are known to be enemies to 
human life and health. Certain sorts of bacteria are 
always concerned in the putrefaction of organic matter, 
that is, as they multiply they break up the complex com- 
pounds in vegetable and animal substances, and reduce 
them to simpler chemical forms which may ^ain be used 
ae food for plants. Thus dead animal and vegetable mat- 
ter is being constantly oxidized by the bacteria found 
everywhere in the soil, and rendered- fit again to support 
life. In this they of course minister to man's welfare, 
although the process of decay is attended by the pro- 
duction of deadly poisons, which may enter the body and 
cause disease. 

486. Bacteria within the Body. — The dry speck of dust 
which is the spore, or germ, of a disease may, while it 
remains dry, exist for an uncertain number of years as an 
inert, harmless bit of matter. It may be subjected for 
weeks to cold many degrees below zero, and even for a 
short time to heat above that of boiling water, without 
destruction of its vitality. It may then fall upon a moist 
bit of albumin in the air passages of a man, or in the 
alimentary canal, or in blood or lymph through a broken 
surface, grow with wonderful rapidity, and swiftly poison 
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the whole body. The dangerous germ may. indeed, be 
caught by the moiat surface of the mucous membrane and 
removed before it has done harm; for it is one of the 
functions of the moist lining of the winding nasal passages 
to strain out the irritating and disease-bearing particles 
from the air, and the ciliated epithelium of the lower 
air passages also affords protection in the same way. 
Expired air is practically free from germs and other dust. 
What we call " taking cold " is now believed to be due to 
the poisonous action of bacteria fastening upon the mucous 
membrane where the cells have been injured by cold or 
in some other manner. Finding food at the injured spot, 
the bacteria multiply and cause inflammation of the air 
passages and general discomfort, sometimes resulting in 
disease. 

487. It has been found that a large number of bacteria 
of several varieties are always present in the human mouth. 
The saliva has the power of destroying a limited number 
of the harmful kinds, but others remain to multiply. 
Certain sort* cause decay of the teeth (where the enamel 
is defective). Others may make their way into the lungs 
■ or the stomach. As they grow they manufacture from 
the albumin which they decompose, certain poisons, called 
toxini. Tliese may enter the circulation and carry the 
deadly influence to all parts of the system. If the stomach 
is healthy and the gastric juice normal, many dangerous 
germs will be destroyed in the stomach. It is even shown 
by experiment that those of cholera and typhoid fever are 
quickly killed by the gastric juice. Other germs have 
greater resisting power and are able to multiply in the 
stomach, causing dyspeptic symptoms or specific disease. 
Some forms of bacteria feed upon and destroy other forms. 
Many sorts escape the destructive action of other germs 
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and of the digestive juices, and reach the int«stiiies to 
develop there. Still other kinds are always normally 
present there. Immense numbers are always found in 
the contents of the large intestine. The bile, which is 
known to have the power of preventing putrefaction, 
appears to be able to modify the action of the microbes and 
to keep that action within certain limits which may render 
it helpful to digestion. 

Taken in through a wound in the epithelium, the noxious 
germs cause inflammation and swelling, and their toxins 
may circulate through the body. Or by the wonderful 
power of the white corpuscles of the blood, which feed 
upon the bacteria in the blood, the evil may be neutralized. 
The plasma of blood and lymph seems also to possess the 
property of destroying certain toxins, or of protecting 
the system from their action. 

488, Antltoxiiu. — In recent years some marvelous dis- 
coveries have been made respecting nature's way of coun- 
teracting in the body the effects of certain germs of 



It has been shown that in the progress of certain in- 
fectious or contagious diseases there is developed in the 
serum of the blood or in the tissues a substance which 
is a poison to the bacteria causing the disease, or a sub- 
stance which neutralizes the toxins produced by them. 
In course of time — it may be days or weeks — enough of 
this substance, called antitoxin, is manufactured to neu- 
tralize the toxin or to destroy the germs of the particular 
disease, and the patient recovers. In certain cases, as in 
measles, smallpox, whooping cough, etc., this protecting 
substance seems either to remain in the blood or to be 
continually produced for the rest of life, giving perma- 
nent security from the disease. In others, such as diph- 
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theriit and pneumonia, the Beeurity given by the antitoxin 
is only temporary. 

Certain animals are known to be subject to some of the 
same diseases which attack human beings, or to be suscepti- 
ble to them when the particular poisons are introduced into 
their systems. Other animals cannot be made to " take " 
certain infectious diseases, even when the specific germs 
and toxins are injected into their circulations. They are 
said to be " naturally immune " to those diseases, that is, 
an antitoxin is supplied by nature in their blood semm 
for the germs or toxijis of those diseases. Other animals 
are rendered immune to certain diseases by having experi- 
enced them. 

Advantage has been taken of this knowledge respecting 
animals for the benefit of man. In several cases the anti- 
toxic substances in the blood of animals immune to cer- 
tain diseases have been separated out and injected in 
minute quantities into the veins of human subjects suffer- 
ing from the particular infection. The proportion of 
recoveries when the antitoxins are used under proper 
safeguards is increasingly and encour^ingly large. 

489. Vaccination for smallpox was the first great dis- 
covery in this direction. By means of it smallpox, which 
was once the great scourge of the human race, — as com- 
mon as measles or whooping cough is now, — has become 
comparatively rare. The use of the diphtheria antitoxin, 
which is derived from the blood serum of a horse which 
has been innoculated with the diphtheria germ, is fast 
becoming; general, and we may hope to see diphtheria — 
that terror of childhood — disappear with the advance 
of beneficent science. 

The greatest destroyer of human life which now remains 
is consumption, — tuberculosis in its varied forms, — and 
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there is reason to believe that it also is destined to be 
overcome by the progress of scientific discovery, together 
with a wider difFusion of sanitary knowledge. An anti< 
toxin for consumption! called tviereitlin, has been found by 
cultivating the germ obtained from the mucua raised by 
consumptive patients, in a substance found to favor its 
development. This new remedy is yet so recent, and the 
number of experiments made so few, that nothing positive 
can be stated as to its value. But there is good reason to 
hope that a trustworthy cure for tuberculosis will in time 
be in common use. 

490. Antiseptie Surgery is another result of the study of 
the new science of bacteriology, (^Antiaeptic is derived 
from two Greek words meaning "opposed to puti-efac- 
tion.") The great danger connected with wounds and 
injuries has been found to be due to the opportunity 
which they give for harmful germs and spores to enter 
the system. This is now guarded against by the practice 
called tterilizi'ng, applied to all instruments and appli- 
ances used by the surgeon, and so far as possible to the 
operating room itself. The object is the destruction of 
all germs. The instruments used are previously boiled 
for a Buflficient time to kill all known forms of life. 
Towels, operating gowns, all cloths, dressings, and other 
things used are sterilized by heat or antiseptic chemicals, 
and every possible precaution is taken to prevent the 
access of any bacteria to the exposed surfaces. As a 
consequence, the severest wounds often heal in a few 
days, and the most astonishing operations are p^formed 
with comparatively slight risk. 

491. How to avert Sanger from Poiaonoui Oermi. — To a 
person in perfect health it is probable that bacteria of all 
sorts are harmless- The healthy stomach seems able to 
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digest typhoid-fever germs as well aa its natural food. 
To avoid disease, then, we have but to keep the whole 
system at a high level of health and vigor. But few are 
80 fortunate as to possess and maintain perfect health, and 
it is necessary to guard against the entrance of disease 
germs into the body. 

Careful attention to cleanliness of person and surrouud- 
ings is of prime importance. The free use of soap and 
water, and the daily cleansing of mouth and teeth, are 
safeguards. Many thousands of bacteria have been 
counted in the dirt lodged under a single finger nail, • 
and they swarm in soiled clothing. Some of them may 
be germs of disease. 

All excretions from diseased persons should be treated 
as dangerous to health, and at once disinfected by fire or 
by other methods under competent direction. In eases 
of pulmonary consumption or other diseases of lungs or 
throat, all discharges from the respiratory passages should 
be received upon pieces of soft paper or cloth and immedi- 
ately burned. The unseemly practice of spitting in pub- 
lic or in private places should he abolished. It has 
undoubtedly been in past ages an active cause of the 
spread of diseases of throat and lungs. The dried aputvm 
is carried hither and thither by the air, to be breathed in 
by unconscious victims. 

493. In respect to cleanliness of dwellings and their 
surroundings we are becoming, year by year, more intelli- 
gent. We know that oxygen and direct sunlight destroy 
many harmful germs, and we are learning to banish from 
our homes dark and heavy draperies which exclude sun 
and air and harbor dust, as well as carpets nailed to the 
floor and hence not easily and often cleaned. We bum 
the sweepings from our rooms instead of scattering them 
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upon the wind, and do not allow our wasbtubs to be 
emptied upon tbe ground beside our door. We seek as 
mucb light as possible for our cellars, and take care that 
nothing is left there to decay. We look well to the source 
of tbe water used in our homes, lest it should bring to ua 
illness and death, and we have a wholesome fear of " sewer 
gas," which leads us to keep all pipes and drains well 
cleansed and in good repair. 

All this is but putting in practice the rules of cleanli- 
ness which have been known for ages to be necessary to 
, health. But we are now acquainted with many invisible 
and deadly forms of filth unknown to our ancestors. 

493. Dan^rg to Health in Bural Districts. — It would seem 
that life in a country village or upon a farm, where every 
house may be continually surrounded by pure air and 
exposed to abundant sunshine, should be free from tbe 
unfavorable influences which assail dwellers in towns and 
cities. As a matter of fact, however, tbe same . ignorance 
and carelessness wliich are found in the city appear also 
in the country. Sanitary precautions are needed upon the 
farm no less than elsewhere. How often do we know of 
farmers' families suffering from malarial or typhoid fevera, 
and how many children have died upon farms from diph- 
theria 1 Because of their peculiar advantages country 
dwellers are too often peculiarly careless. Wells for 
family use are frequently placed where the leakage from 
barnyard or cesspool wiU inevitably pollute the water 
when the soil has become saturated. Even if tbe well 
is at some distance from all apparent sources of con- 
tamination, and upon higher ground, it is impossible to 
tell what may be the underground conditions, what may 
be the slope of the strata, and whether or not there is 
poisonous leakage. In some cases the well is, for conven- 
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ience, very near the house, while upon the ground aiound 
it ia poured all the liquid waste of the household, no pro- 
vision being made for drainage. The soil then becomes 
saturated with filth, which every shower washes into the 
well. Sometimes a country dwelling is so closely sur- 
rounded by trees &b to shut out the sun and air and cause 
unhealthful dampness. Convenient opportunities for fre- 
quent bathing are often lacking, and in winter there is 
apt to be too little attention to ventilation. With only 
a moderate amount nf intelligence and care, life in the 
country might be made far more healthful, 
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COMMON ACCIDENTS AND INJURIES 

494. Surface Woniidi. — When the surface in any part 
of the body is cut or torn, bacteria at once fasten upon the 
moist part« and begin their harmful wort. But for their 
presence most injuries would quickly heal. Nature pro- 
vides that the white cells in the blood shall multiply 
about the wound to form a new tissue. They also have 
tbe power of absorbing and destroying dead cells and for- 
eign matter in the cut. New blood vessels grow in the 
injured part and carry the material needed for building 
the new tissue, while the cells of the cuticle also grow 
from all sides to cover the exposed surface. But if 
poisonous bacteria enter the wound, as they are almost 
sure to do, they must be destroyed by the white blood 
cells before healing can take place, and the process is 
attended with inflammation, swelling, and pain, besides 
being much prolonged. The edges of the wound should 
be pressed together and kept in place by bandages or 
plasters. Unless foreign matter, such as sand, glass, or 
splinters, is believed to be in the cut, the blood should 
not be washed away, but left to clot and assist in the 
restoration of the tissues. If nature is assisted by the 
use of dressings and coverings which prevent the entrance 
of bacteria, the cure will be much hastened. 
844 
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AS5. ^jnriet to Blood Veawla. — If the capillaries merely 
are hurt the blood only oozes slowly ; a clot will soon be 
formed and the healing process begun. If a vein is opened, 
the blood flows in a steady stream and is of a dark purple 
color. But when an artery is divided, the blood from it 
is bright scarlet and comes in spurts, corresponding to the 
heart beats. Bleeding from an 
artery is the most dangerous and 
the most difficult to check. That 
from capillaries EUid small veins 
will ordinarily check itself by 
the formation of clots, but the 
flow from an artery may be so 
fast as to prevent clotting. A 
doctor is usually needed, but no 
time must be lost in waiting for 
him. Strong pressure must be 
at once applied upon the artery, 
either in the cut or between the 
cut and the Heart. If the injury 
is to a limb, a handkerchief or 
other bandage may be tied (in a 

knot that will not slip) around Fig. 139. — Muuur of man- 
it above the hurt, the hard knot Kfi.i^nS"' ' 
placed over the artery, and a stick 

inserted under the bandage (Fig. 139). By twisting the 
stick the knot may be pressed upon the artery hard enough 
to stop the bleeding. A firm hand may he able to effect 
the same object with the thumb and finger, changing from 
place to place till the right spot is found. Or a strong 
rubber band or tube may be stretched, wound round and 
round the whole limb, and tied. 

A knowledge of the course of the principal arteries b 
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desirable. That of the arm runs id the middle of the 
inside of the elbow (Fig. 140) and aloi^ the middle of 
the under side of the upper arm, just opposite the arm- 



Fig. 140. — The left nppar Fig. 141..^ Ths ri^t thi^. 

*™'' The dotted line indicates tlM 

The dotted Una IndioateB the course o( the mala artety {the 

■ conrse of the main artery (the femoral). 
bradiiaij. 

pit. In the leg the main artery is in the middle of the 
hollow behind the knee and in the middle of the hollow 
between the thigh and the trunk (Fig. 141), 

496. To stop bleeding from a vein, apply pressure 
between the cut and the extremity, that is, on the tide 
away from the heart. 

Bleeding from the nose may often be stopped by apply- 
ing cold water, snow, or ice to the back of the neck, the 
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forehead, and upper part of the nose. Other remedies are 
to raise the arms high above the head, and to enuff up the 
nostril a solution of alum or other astringent. 

497. When blood comes irom the stomach or the lungs, 
it is usually a serious symptom, and calls for medical 
attendance. The patient should be kept quiet in bed, 
and small hits of ice should be swallowed frequently. 

Broken Bonea and Injnriet to Jointi. — See pp. 55, 56, 
in Chap. IV. 

498. Asphyxia, or Svflooatiim, may occur from Tarious 
causes, as strangulation, drowning, the breathing of cer^ 
tain gases, convulsions which close the throat, etc. The 
immediate cause is always a lack of oxygen in the lungs, 
and freah air is always the remedy, though that alone is 
not always a sufficient remedy. Artificial respiration is 
sometimes necessary. (See §499.) Sometimes the heart 
ceases to beat from an accumulation of venous blood in 
the right side, because the unpurified blood will not circu- 
late through the lungs. In such a case the physician 
may draw a little blood from a vein, — after the air pas- 
sages have been opened and fresh air supplied, — and so 
start the circulation. 

The most common cause of asphyxia, except drowning, 
is probably the breathing of poisonous gas from a choked 
or defective coal stove, from burning charcoal, or from a 
gas burner. Fresh air, if supplied in time, will always 
restore, though the system may show symptoms of de- 
rangement for days or weeks afterward. 

499. Apparent Drowning. — Efforts to restore persons 
apparently dead from drowning should be persevered in, 
even though no signs of life appear for several hours. 
Quickly remove all clothing from the upper part of the 
body. Turn the patient on his face, with a large, hard 
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Iiom the sides of the chest. 



roll of clothing across the pit of the Btomach. Let the 
attendant throw his own weight heavily two or three 
times for a moment upon the patient's back, to force all 
the contente of 
the stomach out 
at the mouth. 
Gently cleanse 
the month with 
a handkerchief 
wrapped round a 

Mg. i42.-l)Um«<rf«UfielUre.pir»tUm. finger. Then im- 
■hmring iua^ntiou. mediately set up 

'a show that the Brma btb moved ontirmrd artifielcd breath- 
ing. Turn the 
body upon the back, with the head slightly raised and 
the roll of clothing placed under the chest. Kneel at 
the head, grasp the arms above the elbows and gently 
raise them above the head, holding them there two or 
three seconds. Then bring them carefully down, pressing 
them firmly for ^^^ 

the same length ,,--" """ 

of time against 
the sides to expel 
the air. Repeat 
these movements 
rhythmically 
from twelve to 
fourteen times a H«- 1*S.— m»g»in Vt wrtUleiAl mpiratioa, 

minute. See that ^he arrows show that the arms are carried d!- 
the tongue is rectly forward until they are pressed hard againat 

drawn forward 

and not allowed to slip back to close the throat. Even 

after signs of life appear — often only as a faint pinkish 
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color in finger nails or lips — continue the artificial res- 
piration till natural breathing is well established. Keep 
the patient cool, and in the open air if the weather is not 
too cold. Do not use the galvanic battery. Dry, warm 
clothing must be provided .as soon as life appears ; warm 
drinks should be given, and the patient will usually need 
to be kept in bed for some days. 

500. Other methods of artificial respiration are In use. 
In one the patient is placed face down, with a roll under 
the chest, the head on one arm. One person then gently 
rolls the body upon the side for two or three seconds, 
while an assistant supports the head. Then the body is 
returned to the first position for two or three seconds, and 
the movements are regularly alternated for hours, or until 
natural breathing is set up. 

Even the forcing of air into the patient's lungs from 
the mouth of another has proved successful, and one well- 
known method is to insert a tube into the trachea and 
force in air from a bellows. 

501. Bonu and Soaldi should be treated with great care 
in a way to avoid chafing and to exclude the air. Cold 
water may be applied immediately to relieve the pain. 
Soft linen, wet in a very strong solution of common 
baking soda, or a thick covering of wet soda, is good, 
Carron oil, which is a mixture of equal parts of linseed or 
olive oil and lime water, is an excellent remedy. Vase- 
line is useful to exclude the air. Deep or extensive burns 
or scalds should have immediate medical care. 

fi02. A burn by lye, ammonia, or other alkali should be 
treated at once with add — dilate vinegar or lemon Juice. 
A burn by acid, on the other hand, will be relieved by 
applications of dilute alkali, such as ammonia or a solution 
of soda. 

MACr'B PHVB.— 22 
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503. When ClotMng takes Fire the sufferer should lie down 
at once and roll over and over to smother the fiame. Stand- 
ing up allows the fire to reach the head and perhaps to be 
breathed into the lungs, while running fans the flame and 
makes it spread. A rug or any woolen gaiment at hand 
should be thrown over the sufferer, care being taken to 
cover neck and shoulders first, and so to force the fire 
downward, away from the head and face. 

504. Frost Sites. — Intense cold destroys the cells of the 
surface, as does intense heat. Fingers, toes, nose, and ears 
are the parts first "bitten." They become colorless and 
insensible, showing that the circulation in the frozen part 
has ceased. Every sort of warmth must be avoided till 
the circulation has been gradually restored. Rub the 
chilled parts hard with snow or with ice water until 
sensibility and color return. 

Parts which have been frozen generally remain particu- 
larly sensitive to cold. Chilblains often result from very 
slight exposure and cause much discomfort. The parts 
so affected should be bathed often, care being taken to 
wipe them perfectly dry, and they should not be brought 
near a fire, as heat increases the irritation. 

505. Sunstroke, or Thermic Fever, results from exposure 
to extreme heat from the direct rays of the sun or other 
source. Anything which lowers the vitality of the body 
— such as great fatigue, iU health, and the use of alcoholic 
drinks — helps to render one susceptible to the effects of 
high temperatures. When the air is stagnant and loaded 
with moisture as well as very hot, as it may be in close, 
confined rooms or streets, there is greater danger of sun- 
stroke than when the atmosphere is dry and circulates 
freely, though the thermometer may stand higher. 

A person suffering from heat fever is prostrated sud- 
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denly, and usually becomes unconscious. His blood tem- 
perature may, in severe eases, rise to 112°, or even higher, 
and death is likely to follow soon unless prompt relief is 
given. The immediate cause of the alarming condition is 
the effect of heat upon the nerve centers at the base of 
the brain, which control respiration and the circulation. 
Death is due to the paralyaia of those centers. 

Treatment consists in lowering the temperature of the 
body as rapidly as possible, by the use of ice and very 
cold water. No time must be lost in appljdng these to 
the whole body, by means of wet sheets, by sprinkling 
with the coldest water at hand, or by rubbing ivith ice. 

Special sensitiveness to heat often remains long after 
recovery from sunstroke. 

506. Choking. — Small bodies often stick in the throat, 
and can neither be swallowed nor coughed up. Some- 
times they can be reached with a finger or forced out by 
sharp strokes upon the back between the shoulders, or by 
tickling the inside of the throat to cause vomiting. If a 
hard substance is locked in the trachea a surgeon must be 
called at once. 

If hard objects are swallowed, they should usually be 
left to pass off with rejected portions of the food, without 
the use of physic. Bread, cheese and crackers may be 
eaten freely, that the foreign body may be surrounded by 
the stiff, pasty material, and pass easily through the ali- 
mentary canal. 

507. Foreign Bodies in tlie Eye. — Dust, cinders, etc., get 
under the eyelids and cause much discomfort. As the 
conjunctiva, or lining membrane covering the inside of 
the lids and the front of the eyeball, is one continuous 
sheet of tissue, these particles cannot get behind the ball 
and can usually be seen and removed. Often the flow of 
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tears caused by the irritation o£ the troublesome sub- 
staDce washes it away, or it may be wiped off by a fold of 
soft linen. But it is sometimes lodged far under one of 
the lids — usually the upper one — where it is uot so eas- 
ily reached. In that case let a friend take the lashes of 
the lid in the fingers of one hand and turn the lid gently 
up over a knitting needle or slender pencil held in the 
other hand across the middle of the lid. Then if the ball 
is rolled downward, and from side to side, the source of 
irritation can be seen and removed. Care must be taken 
not to increase the inflammation by loibbing the eye. 
Applications of hot water will give relief in cases of slight 
inflammation. 

SOS. Poreign Bodies in tke Ear are sometimes difficult to 
remove. Syringe the passage gently with warm water ; 
to drive out insects, drop warm salted water into the ear. 
If such efforts do not avail, no violence must be used, but 
a surgeon must be called in. 

509. Foreign Bodies in the Nose. — Small buttons, cherry 
stones, peas, beans, etc., ai-e often crowded by children 
Bo far up the nostrils that they cannot be reached. The 
child can sometimes remove such an object by " blowing " 
the nose liard, or it may be removed by slapping the 
child's back. Occasionally a surgeon is needed. 

510. Sodden ninesBes. — Fainting is directly caused by 
a lack of blood in the brain. It should be treated by 
placing the patient on his back with head and chest 
slightly lower than the rest of the body. Plenty of fresh 
air should be given ; cold water may be dashed over head 
and neck. Clothing should be loosened, and in severe 
cases artificial respiration may be needed. Strong ammo- 
nia or smelling salts applied to the nostrils is sometimes 
useful. 
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511. Epilepsy, or Fits, is an alarming nervous attack at- 
tended by imeonsciousnesB and sometimes by foaming 
at the mouth. It is a chronic affection, and has been 
known from very early &g^. Julius Cassar and Napoleon 
Bonaparte are both said to have been epileptics. Little 
can be done during the paroxysm except to loosen the 
clothing and see that the sufferer does not harm himself. 
A pad of cloth crowded between the teeth will prevent 
biting of the tongue. 

512. Hysterieal Fits occur oftenest in young women, and 
usually follow emotional excitement. The patient laughs 
and cries, sometimes drops to the floor, and disorderly, 
almost convulsive movements may take place ; but the 
tongue is never bitten, nor does the patient harm herself. 
Dashes of cold water may cut short the attack. Calm, 
firm, quiet remonstrance from a strong-minded friend 
without much appearance of sympathy will be helpful. 

513. Convulsions in young children sometimes occur 
during teething, and at the outset of some serious 
diseases — as scarlet fever and diphtheria. They may 
also be a result of overeating or of deranged digestion. 
If the muscles are not quickly relaxed by placing the 
child in a warm bath, a physician should be called with- 
out delay. 

514. PoisonB. — A poison is any substance which is capa- 
ble, when taken into the body, of producing effects in- 
jurious to liealth and life. Various substances in common 
use in the household — such as ammonia, lye, ratsbane, 
carbolic acid and other disinfectants — are poisons. Many 
medicines (in sufficient quantities) are poisons, and all 
medicines should be carefully labeled and used only at 
such times and in such quantities as are prescribed by a 
physician. 
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51fi. PoisoDs are usually divided into two classes : cor- 
rosive or irritant poisons, and narcotics. 

Corrosive poisons cause great changes in the tissues. 
In this class are included all those which affect the skin, 
causing infiammation and sometimes destruction of the 
tissues ; those which act upon the mucous membranes of 
the alimentary canal, giving rise to inflammation, nau- 
sea, vomiting, pain, and purging ; and those which act 
upon the mucous lining of the respiratory organs. These 
last are usually gases- A poison to affect the system must 
be in liquid or gaseous form, but solid poisons may be 
quickly dissolved by the fluids of the mouth or the stom- 
ach, or the exudations from the broken surface of the 
skin, and the solution becomes dangerous. Some solid 
poisons, however, dissolve so slowly that they may pass 
through the alimentary canal and be expelled from the 
body without doing harm. Those poisons which enter the 
blood, and by causing alterations in it, or by circulating 
in the blood, injuriously affect various organs, belong to 
the class of irritants. The symptoms resulting differ as 
one organ or another is most affected. 

616. Narcotics do not produce marked tissue changes, 
but affect chiefly the nervous system. The results vary 
greatly. Sometimes convulsions, cramps, delirium ; some- 
times depression, sleep, or stupor may be caused. Nar- 
cotics work their effects more slowly than do the irritants, 
and the particular symptoms which appear depend so much 
upon the special susceptibility of the individual that diag- 
nosis is often very difficult. Some poisons which produce 
narcotic effects are also corrosive to the tissues, so that the 
classiflcation into irritants and narcotics is not an absolute 
and scientific one, 

517. Treatment — In case of poisoning, the object of 
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treatmeDt is to prevent absorption of the dangerous 
substance and local injury to the tissues. It is usually 
desirable to cause vomiting. This may often be done 
simply by thrusting a finger into the throat ; or a table- 
spoonfitl of ground mustard, or of common salt, in a glass 
of warm water, or even lukewarm water alone may act as 
an emetic. Vomiting should be induced repeatedly, and 
then the antidote for the poison, if known, should be given; 
and, if the poison is an irritant, slimy fluids, such as white 
of egg, mucilage, flaxseed tea, or barley water, should be 
swallowed in order to protect the walls of the alimentary 
canal from its action. In certain eases, however, emetics 
should not be used. 
518. Table of Conmion Foiaons ; Symptoma and Antidotes. — 

TREATMENT 

Weak alkalis, magne- 
sia, coinmoi) soda, 
chalk, soap, dilute 
ammonia, etc., after- 
ward mucilaginoua 
driDka, white of egg, 
milk, etc. For ox- 
alic acid give Hme ; 
other alkalies are not 
antidotes for it. 

Treat corroded sur- 
faces like burns. 

Give no emetic. 

Weak acids — vinegar, 
or lemon juice ; olive 
oil, melted butter, 

emetic. Soothing 
applicatious to sur- 



Aetd! 
Carbolic 
Hydrochloric 
Nitric 

Sulphuric (the most 
serious) 



Alkalis 

Ammonia 

Caustic potash, or 



Lye 
Saltpeter 



Blistering and burn- 
ing of the surface ; 
intense ioflamma- 
tion of stomach. 
Carbolic acid causes 
nerrous symptoms 
also — great weak- 



Symptoms similar to 
those caused by acid 
poisoning. 
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Paris green 

Kat poison 

Mercury, as corro- 
sive sublimate 

Lead, as sugar of 
lead, or white 



SYHPTOMS 



' Vomiting, inflamma- 
tion of stomach, 
cramps in aMomeo, 
thirst; sometimes 
abdominal symp- 
toms almost abseut, 
and delirium, coma, 
couTulsions, lead to 
speedy death. 



TREATMENT 

Cause repeated vomit- 
ing (except in mer- 
cury poisoning). 
The antidote for ar- 
senic is oxide of iron; 
for lead, Epsom salts. 
After the antidote 
for arsenic, give 
strong solution of 
common salt; after 
Epsom salts give oils, 
flour and water; for 
mercury, give white 
of egg, milk, or other 
albuminous material. 



Phosphorus from 
matches, rat poi- 
sons, phospho- 
rated oil. 



Severe pain in stom- 
ach, eructation and 
vomiting : gases and 
solids having phos- 
phorescent odor. 
Later, unconscious- 
ness, collapse, con- 
vulsions. 

Intense excitement of 
spinal cord and gen- 
eral nervous system, 
causing cramps, con- 
vulsions, lockjaw. 



Deep sleep without 
previous excitement, 
passing into coma, 
death resulting from 
sudden heart failure. 



Stemach must be emp- 
tied thoroughly. 
Give strong soap- 
suds or m^nesia 
in water. Do not 
give oils. 

Chloral, opium, and 
bromide of potash 
are antidotes; empty 

the stomach as 
quickly as possible, 
then give antidote. 

Stomach must be 
quickly emptied and 
strong stimulants 

strychnine, atropii le. 
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Opium 
Morphine 
Paregoric 
Laudanum 
Dover's powder 
Soothing eirapB, etc. 



aYMPTOMS 

First, 8tat« of mild, 
mental excitement; 
later, drowsiness, 

Hle«p, then complete 

while pulse * grows 
weak and irregular, 
ekin cold and moist. 
Pupils of the eyes 
grow smaller and 
smaller, respiration 
becomes very slow, 
and patient dies 
from failure of 
breathing. 



TREATMENT 

' Stomach must be emp- 
tied and repeatedly 
washed out with 
water. Patient must 
be kept awake by 
constant movement, 
dashes of cold water, 
strong coffee, or even 
strychnine. The 
muscles of respira- 
tion may be stimu- 
lated by electricity ; 
and cases where 
death has appat^ 
eutly occurred may 
be saved by forced 
artificial respiration. 



weakness, and cold 

sweat; tingling in 
throat. 



1 Cau 



s free vomiting. 
Give stimulating 
drinks — coffee, etc. 



( Eyes bright, pupils t Empty tbe 

dilated; mouth and J thoroughly. Give 
throat dry. Some- 1 tannicacidorstrong 

t times convubions. ^ bark tea. 



Wild parsley 
Bitter sweet berries 
Mountain ash ber- 

Indian tobacco 

Toadstools 
Hemlock 

Tobacco, etc. 



Nausea, weakness, stu- 
por, etc. 



( Empty the stomach 
and intestines ; give 
stimulants. 
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Putr^aetive Poitona 
Food.s which have 
begun to decay 
sometimes give 
rise to deadly poi- 
sons. These most 
often appear in 
meat, sausage, and 
cheese; while a 
particular poison 
called tyrotoxicon 
is developed in 
milk, ice cream, 
etc., which have 
stood long in ves- 
sels not kept per- 
fectly clean, or 

germs of decay 
exist— as from 
decaying wood. 



Animal Poison* 
Snake bites 



erHPTous 



Symptoms vary 
greatly. There is, 
usually, pain in the 
digestive organs; 
sometimes vomiting 
and purging, fol- 
lowed by weakness. 



Local pain and swell- 
ing, followed by 
great weakness, diz- 
ziness, blood poison- 



letin 



death. 



TBBATHRHT 



Give mild emetic — - 

dered alum in warm 
water — then vine- 
gar and water. 
Castor oil may be 
given to empty the 
intestines. 



Apply tight ligature 
between the wound 
andthefaeart. Open 
the wound and wash 
with solution of 
permanganate of 
potassium; or the 
poison may be 
drawn out by suck- 
ing with the month 
or with a cupping 
glass. In severe 
cases the wonnd 
should be burned 
with hot iron or 
caustic. Give stimu- 
lants to support the 
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Insects^ Stingt 
Wasps 



Swelling, pain; in se- 
vere cases followed 
bj weakness. 



TREATMENT 

GeneraUj little treat- 
ment 18 needed. 
Bathe with carbolic 
acid, diluted with 
water, to relieve 
smarting. Some in- 
sect stinga are acid, 
some alkaline. If 
the application of 
ammonia or wetsoda 
does not relieve, trj 
vinegar or lemon 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
PUBLIC HTGDira, OS GEirVRAl SAHITATION 

519. Deflflitioii. — As personal hygiene is the art and the 
science of preserving the individual body in health, bo 
public hygiene is the art and science of promoting the 
health of the community. A healthy man is one whose 
body is sound and vigorous in all its parts, so that all the 
functions of the system are performed perfectly, easily, 
and without discomfort; no one of all the organs neglect- 
ing or failing to do the work assigned it, and so deranging 
or poisoning other organs. 

A healthy village or city is one in which most of the 
inhabitants are healthy, and especially one in which con- 
tagious and infectious diseases do not pass from one per- 
son to another. 

We have learned that a man, in order to maintain his 
health, must have pure air, pure water, and wholesome 
food. But in crowded towns and cities even the wealth- 
iest citizens are not able to procure these simple necessities 
for themselves. The carelessness of some obscure and 
ignorant person may poison the water supplied to rich 
and poor alike ; germs of disease from the most squalid 
part of a city may be borne by the air, by the gas of a 
sewer pipe, or in any one of a thousand other ways to 
carry death to a palace many miles away. A single filthy 
dwelling may poison a whole town. It is not enough 
seo 
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that intelligent persons should themselves live according 
to sanitary laws ; it is necessary to their health that the 
ignorant and careless should also he obliged to do so. 
This cannot be brought about by individual influence or 
authority. Hence it has come to pass that in all civilized 
communitieH some degree of control is exercised by the 
officers of the government over the personal habits and 
ways of life of private persons. Many of the laws given 
by Moses to the Hebrews and preserved in the Scriptures 
relate to sanitary matters connected with daily life, and 
it is believed that obedience to those laws has had much 
to do with the fact that the Jews, throughout their his- 
tory, have been remarkably free from great epidemics of 
disease. Neglect of sanitary precautions is, on the other 
hand, understood to be responsible for the frightful 
" plagues " which often swept over the earth in past 
ages, destroying many thousands of lives. They arise 
even yet in the filthy cities of Oriental countries, but are 
now far less destructive and more easily kept within 
bounds. 

Our knowledge as to what the power of government 
can do to promote the health of a community has been 
increasing rapidly in recent years, but that knowledge is 
far from being thoroughly applied, because the people in 
general are not yet intelligent enough to demand it. 

620. Knovledgfe of Sanitary Laws Euential to Good 
CitisenBhip. — In a free, democratic government, such as 
oura, proper attention to sanitary matters on the part of 
public officers depends upon an intelligent and active 
public sentiment. Since the people are the government, 
it is the duty of the people — all the people — to see to it 
that their servants, the officers appointed to protect them 
against the dangers of unsanitary conditions in any part 
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of the town or city, shall do their duty. No man can 
be a really good citizen who is ignorant of the condi- 
tions which threaten the general health, or who neglects 
to use his influence to keep the health officers watch- 
ful and active. The subject of sanitation should there- 
fore receive attention in our schools, and may properly 
be considered briefly in connection with the study of 
physiology. 

521. A Healthy Town or City is one in which the poorest 
inhabitants have pure air to breathe, pure water to drink, 
wholesome, unadulterated food to eat, and opportunities 
for cleanliness in person and dwelling. These conditions 
can be supplied only by the strong arm of a central power 
supported by an enlightened public opinion. And having 
provided these' prime necessities, the central power of 
government should require all citizens to make use of 
them. A man should not be permitted to use the foul 
water from a filthy well, even on his own premises; nor 
to keep his own dwelling in so uacleanly a state as to 
endanger the health of his own family and that of his 
neighbors; if public washing conveniences ai-e provided 
he should even, if necessary, be obliged to have the cloth- 
ing of his family cleansed and his own body bathed. 

522. Cleanliness the One Essential — The conditions of 
general physical well-being may after all be reduced to 
one, viz. cleanlinesg, taken in Its broadest, fullest sense. 
That would include clean air, clean water, unadulterated 
food, cleanliness of person and clothing, and adequate ex- 
ercise by which purity of blood is promoted and removal 
of the poisonous waste of the body is secured. 

523. Fnre Air. — A man can live for a considerable time 
without food or water, and he may within certain limits 
safely select what he will eat and drink. But he cannot 
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live for a single hour without air, and he is unable to 
select what air he wiU use, for he must breathe that which 
immediately surrounds him. Several things are needful 
that the air of a dwelling or other building may be fit to 
breathe. 

(1) Drainage of the Cho-und on which a House standi. —~ 
More or less of the air in a building comes from the ground 
beneath and around it. A wet soil favors the multiplica- 
tion of the bacteria always present in the ground, and 
among them are often germs of specific disease. Water 
is found at varying distances everywhere beneath the 
earth's surface, and, in order that a spot may be fit for 
building upon, what is called the ground water should be 
not less than fifteen feet below the surface (some authori- 
ties say thirty feet), and the level should not greatly vary 
from time to time. That a house may be healthful, the 
soil beneath it must be thoroughly drained by pipes laid 
deep enough in the ground ; and public authorities should 
have power to see that this is done. 

(2) Ground Air should bo far aapoBsiUe be excluded from 
a Souse. — The air in a house is usually warmer than that 
outside, and so there is a tendency to suck up the air in 
the porous ground below. Even if the soil is dry, there 
are often gases from decaying vegetation or other sources, 
which are more or less injurious to life, mixed with the 
earth. These should be excluded from the house by cov- 
ering cellar walls and floor with an impervious coating. 
Care must also be taken that nothing is left to decay in 
the cellar or any other part of a building, 

(3) Sunshine ie necessary to Health and to the purity of 
the air in a house. No room is fit for human occupancy 
if it does not at some time receive the direct rays of the 
sun. Many dangerous germs are killed outright by direct 
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sunlight. Those persons who live habitually shut out from 
sunshine never have strong, huoyant health. 

It is not yet common for public authorities to interfere 
in respect to this matter. In our cities it is even permitted 
to one citizen to cut off completely from his neighbor's 
family this prime necessity to well-being. 

524. Th£ Air in Streets and Alleys is often rendered offen- 
sive and dangerous by accumulations of filthy refuse from 
dwelhngs, stables, factories, etc. Neglect of prompt and 
thorough cleansing of all such passages by the of&cials 
whose duty it is, should never be tolerated for a day, and 
cleanliness of private premises should also be legally 
enforced. 

535. Fore Pood. — Governmental inspection of the vari- 
ous foods offered for sale is now recognized as an impor- 
tant duty. Diseased meat, adulterated milk, butter, lard, 
cheese, etc., are supposed to be excluded from the markets, 
while adulterated sugars, baking powder, spices, etc., are 
doubtless less common than formerly. But occasionally an 
outbreak of typhoid fever or other fatal disease is traced 
to the carelessness or ignorance or cupidity of some dealer 
in dairy products, and hundreds of poor families are found 
to be suffering in health from the adulterated bread or 
flour or other necessary sold by an unscrupulous dealer. 
The inspection of foods should he made much more strict, 
and should be enforced in the smaller communities as well 
as in the large cities. 

526. Pnre Water. — Nothing is more essential to the 
health of a community than an abundant supply of whole- 
some water for drinking, and good citizens look well to the 
source of their drinking water. Water from small streams, 
rivers, or lakes is seldom, in thickly settled parts of the 
world, pure enough for drinking until it has been treated 
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by some of the various methods now in use for freeing it 
from the unwholesome matters almost always present. It is 
true that running streams and lakes exposed to the action 
of sun and wind are purified to a considerable extent by 
natural influences, and where they do not receive an 
excessive amount of the waste of towns and factories, 
may usually be safely used. But very often the filth of 
a city or of several cities is poui-ed continually into the 
lake or river which supplies the inhabitants with drinking 
water, the amount of poison being far more than nature ia 
able to destroy. In such cases many and complicated 
devices are used for getting rid of the injurious sub- 
stances. The water may be drawn off into large reser- 
voirs and allowed to settle. Then, the coarser filth having 
been deposited, the water may be drawn into other reser- 
voirs and treated with certain chemicals which will cause 
the precipitation of other substances as sediment. Some 
chemical substances destroy organic matter by oxidizing 
it, and sometimes the same result is obtained by forcing 
air through the contaminated water. 

Water ia also partly purified by filtering through vari- 
ous porous materials — large beds of sand, gravel, and 
broken stone, for instance. The filtering body itself soon 
becomes clogged with filth, and must be often renewed 
or cleansed. 

None of these processes destroys all the dangerous germs 
to be found in impure water, and it is a wise precaution 
for every family to boil for half an hour all water for 
drinking which comes from a source liable to contamina- 
tion. The water may then be placed in glass cans, tightly 
closed, and cooled in a refrigerator, or in a cellar. By 
this course much illness and death in large towns, where 
typhoid fever and other water-borne diseases are always 
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present, would be prevented. The same care Bhould be 
taken in the country, when the drinking water comes 
from springs or shallow wells. 

Probably the safest source of a water supply is from 
deep wells, sunk far below any possible befoubnent from 
the surface. Many towns are now thus supplied. Ordi- 
nary wells and cisterns are seldom safe, unless great care 
is used. The leakage from a barnyard or cesspool many 
rods away may find its way into a well through the layers 
of earth, and poison the water. Rain water is mixed with 
dust from the air and the roof, with bits of leaves and 
other organic matter, and should be thoroughly filtered 
and boiled for drinking. 

Ice (unless manufactured from distilled water) contains 
imparities, and should not be put into water used for 
drinking. 

527. Fnblio Bathing and Waihii^ Convenienou are now 
provided by the most progressive cities, and contribute 
much to the health of the people. They should be free, 
or so nearly so that the poorest families may be able to 
enjoy the luxury of cleanliness. 

528. Dupoisl of Garbage and Sewage. — Not only roust 
the daily waste in towns and cities be gathered up and 
removed from sight, but it must also be treated in some 
way which shall destroy its dangeroos character. It must 
not be dumped upon vacant lots in the poorer quarters of 
the town, and left to decay and poison the air. And it 
is seldom safe to pour it into neighboring water ways or 
lakes. Various devices have been tried for the better 
disposal of the poisonous waste of human life, no one of 
which is absolutely best for all localities. That which is 
most desirable for a particular community must be deter* 
mined in view of all circumstances and surroundings. 
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No cheap and safe method has yet been discovered. All 
are expensive, but any one is cheaper than the sacrifice of 
life and health which is sure to result from unsanitary or 
slipshod ways of dealing with Tthis serious problem. Some 
of the most satisfactory methods in use in the most pro- 
gressive cities may be simply mentioned here. 

Where a very large body of water is at hand, which 
is not the source of the town's water supply, the sewage 
may, for a time at least, be safely poured into it. This is 
the cheapest way. But such pollution of streams and 
lakes is now forbidden by law in many countries of 
Europe, as it should be in the Uuited States. Id some 
cities the sewage is collected in great vats, where the solid 
portion is separated from the liquid, and sold for use as 
a fertilizer. The liquid is by chemical treatment freed 
from its harmful ingredients, and poured into the water- 
courses. Some cities own large farms, to which the sewage 
is conveyed in close tanks, and spread upon the soil as a 
fertilizer. In other cases the soil is simply used as a 
filter. The sewage is spread upon it, and the liquid 
which filters through is received by drain tiles laid below 
the surface, and carried into a natural stream. The solid 
portion is decomposed by the action of air, sun, and bac- 
teria, which render it harmless. 

Garbage and the solid portion of sewage are frequently 
consumed in great furnaces, that which remains inde- 
structible by fire being safely used for filling up low 
places about the city. 
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AtHdi/men (Lat.) : the caTity of the body lying below the diaphragm 
and containing most of the digestive organs. 

Ab-du'cms (Lat., lending away) : the sixth pair of cranial nerves. 

Ab-Borb'eiita (Lat. ahtorbtrt, to suck in) : the vessels which take up 
imtrimeut or waste matter. 

Ab-acop'tioii : the process of taking up food from the alimentary canal 
or other substances fi'om the tissues. 

Ac-cel'a>a-tOr (Lat. acceterare, to hasten) ; that which quickens, aaui 
accelerator nerve. 

Ac-^om-mo-dA'tloii of the eye (Lat. accommodare, to fit) : the adjust- 
ment of the shape of the crystalline lens for distinct vision at dif- 
ferent distances. 

Ac'id (Lat. acidus, sour) : one of a class of chemical compounds usu- 
ally sour to the taste, always soluble in water, capable of turning 
vegetable blue to red and of destroying the distinctive properties 
of alkalis or bases. Acids combine with bases to form salts, and 
then lose their own distinctive properties. 

Ac-tin'ic energy (Gr. alaia, akiinoi, ray) : that form of force in light 
which produces chemical clianges. 

Ad't^NMS (Lat. adepg, fat) : that form of tissue which forms or con- 

Af fer-«lt (Lat. afferre, from ad, to, and /erre, to bear) : conducting 

inward or toward a center; opposed to efferent. 

Al-bu'men (I^at. alhu3, white) : white of egg. 

Al-bu'min (Lat. allna, white) : a substance composed of carbon, ni- 
trogen, hydrogen, and oiygen, found in animals and plants, and 
an essential part of every living cell. It is found in its purest 
natural form in the white of an egg. 

Al-bn'mi-noid : one of the foods containing nitrogen ; a proteid. 

Al'co-bol (Arabic al-kohl, fine powder of antimony, used in the East 
to paint the eyebrows with) : the spirituous or intoxicating ele- 
ment of fermented or distilled liquors ; or, in popular speech, any 
liquid containing it in a considerable quantity. 
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Al-i-men'ta-ry (Lat. alimentum, food) : pertaining to food or concerned 

with nutrition. 
Alimentary cuud: the paasage for the food, in which digestion t&kes 

Al'k«-li (Arabic al-kali, al-qt^iy, aahes of the plant saltwort) : one of 
a group of caostic bases (such aa soda and potash) which are solu- - 
ble in water, have the power of neutralizing acids and forming 
salts with them, of uniting with fats to form soaps, and of chan- 
ging the tint of many vegetable colorings — as of litmus reddened 
by acid — to blue. 

Al'Te'O-lnB (I.at., a small cavity) : a smtdl sac or vesicle ; one of the 
air cells of the lungs. 

A-m(B'b& ((ir. aiaoibe, change, exchange) : one of the lowest forms of 
animal life, consisting of a single cell which is capable of many 
changes of form. 

Am-pul'la (Lat., a narrow-necked vessel having two handles and 
swelling out below) : one of the dilations of the semicircular canals 

A-nab'o-liBm (Or. anabole, something heaped up) ; the constructive 

processes of the body ; opposed to kauibolism. 
A-nat'o-my (Gr. anatome, dissection, from anatemaein, to cut up) : 

the science which treats of the structure of organic bodiea. 
An-te'ri-or ; toward the head, or toward the front of the body. 
An'ti-dote (Gr. anli, against, and didonai, to give) r a substance that 

prevents a poison from injuring the tissues, when taken into the 

An-tl-sep'tic (Gr. anti, against, and septihu, septic, making putrid) : 
having the power to prevent putrefaction. 

An-ti-toz'in (Gr. anli, against, and loxikon, poison) : a substance which 
neutralizes the action of a toxin, or animal poison. 

A'nns (Lat.) : the opening at the lower end of the alimentary canat, 
through which the excrements are discharged. 

A-Or'ta (Gr. aorte, from aeirein, to raise, to lift) : the great artery ris- 
ing from the left veiitricle of the heart. 

A|hpeii-dic'n-l«r skeleton : the pectoral girdle, the pelvic girdle, and the 
bones of the limbs. 

Ap^ien'dlz ; plural Ap-pen'di-ces (Lat., from appendere, to hang) : an 
appendage. The vermiform appendix is a small portion of the 
intestine, appended t« the c^cum. The term appendicet is given 
to the earlike projections from the auricles of the heart. 
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Aq'ue-dnctof Syl'vi-us: a channel connecting the third and fourth 

ventricles of the brain. Named from the famous anatomist Dubois 

or Sylvius (the latinized form of the name). 
A'quC-OUB hu'mor : the fluid filling the anterior chamber of the eyeball. 
A-rach'noid (Gr. aracAnoeidei, like a cobweb) : the middle one of the 

three membranes of the brain and spinal cord. 
A-re'o-lar tissue (Lat. areola, diminutive of area, a broad space of 

level ground) : a fibrous connective tissue with loosely woven 

fibers and many spaces. 
Ar'gon (Gr. argot, lazy, inert) ; a gas forming about one per cent of 

the atmosphere ; first recognized in 1895. 
Ar'ter^ (Gr. or Lat. arteria, windpipe) : one of the tubes conveying 

blood from the heart. They were formerly thought to contain air 

and to be branches of the windpipe. 
Ar-tic-U-la'tion (l<at. articulatui, furnished with joints): any junc- 
tion between bones in the skeleton. 
A-ryt'e-noid cartilages (Gr. arutainoeida, shaped like a ladle, from 

arulaina, ladle, and eidoa, form) : two smaU cartilages of the 

As-pbyx'l-a (Gr. a-, without, and sphusein, to throb, beat) ; apparent 

death from stoppage of respiration, as in suffocation from drowning 

or the breathing of certain gases. 
As-slm-i-la'Uon (Lat. assimilalio, from aiiimilare, to make like) : the 

final process of anabolism, by which nutritive material is converted 

into the living substance of the body. 
A-stig'ma-tlsin (Or. a-, without, and stigma, stigmatos, prick of a 

pointed instrument, spot) : a defect of the eye due to irregular 

curvature of the refraetive media, by reason of which rays of light 

from a point are not brought to a single focal point. It results 

in indistinctness of vision. 
At'las (Gr., one of the gods who bears up the pillars of heaven) : the 

first vertebra of the neck, supporting the weight of the head. 
At'om (Gr. a-, without, and lomos, cut) : one of the ultimate indivisible 

particles of matter. 
Au'di-to-ry os'si-cles : the three small bones of the middle ear. 
An'rl-cle (Lat. auricula, diminutive of aurit, ear) : a cavity at the base 

(upper portion) of the heart. 
Au-t»-in-tox-l-ca'tion (Gr. auto, self, and Eng. intoxication, poisoDing) : 

a poisoning of the ByBt«m from the products of physiological 

processes or from the reabsorption of waste matter. 
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Ax'l-«1 skeleton : the bones of the head, neck, and trunk. 
Az'iUft-iy (LaL axilla, the armpit) : belonging to the armpit, as the 

axillary arteries. 
Ax'la (Lat, axle) : the second vertebra of the neck. 
Az'ia cyl'in-der : the central core of a nerve fiber. 

Be-cU'U (plu. of mod. Lat. bacillus, diminutive of baculum, stick) : 
laicroscopic, rod-ehaped vegetable organisms; a variety of bao- 

Boc-te'rlrd (plu. of (ncfertum, from Gr. baklerion, a staff) : microscopic 

vegetable organisms, usually in the form of jointed rodlike threads. 

They are found iu connection with putrefying matter. Some aorta 

cause disease. 
Bi'cepa (Lat., having two heads, from bis, twice, and eapal, head) : 

the muscle on the inner side of the upper arm. 
Bi-cns'pid valves (Lat. fn, two, and cuapis, a poiut) : the valves guard- 
ing the opening from the left auricle of the heart into the left 

ventricle; the mitral valves. 
BLcna^dS '■ the two doublfr-pointed teeth on each side of each jaw. 
Bile (Lat. bilia) : a gi'eenisb yellow fluid secreted by the liver. It 

passes iuto the small intestine, where it assisto in the digestion of 

the food. 
a^l'o^y (Gr. bios, life, and logia, discourse) : the science of life. 
Blind spot: an elevated surfiice on the retina where the optic nerve 

fibers enter the eye. 
Brach'i-al (Lat. brackium, arm): pertaining to the arm, — as the 

brachial artery. 
Bron'chi (Gr. brogchos, windpipe) : the subdivisions of the trachea. 

Cfe'cniD (Lat. cacut, blind) : the first division of the large intestine. 
Csl'ci-um (Lat. calx, calcis, lime) : a chemical element found in lime, 

gypsum, and other substances. 
Ca-nines' (Lat. canis, dog) : the sharp, pointed t««th nest to the 

Csp'il-la-ry (Lat. capillus, hair) : one of the smallest blood vessels or 

other minute tubes. 
Car-biHiy'drates (carbon and ht/Jrale) : a class of foods which includes 

starch, the sugars, and cellulose. They are composed of carbon, 

oxygen, and hydrogen. 
Curlxm (Lat. carbo, coal) : a chemical element found in all organic 

compounds. Diamond and graphite are forms of carbon. 
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Cwrlxm dl-QZ'lde: a gas composed of oxygen and carbon, always 

present in expired air; also called carbonic acid gat. 
Car'bon-aU: a salt of carbonic acid, as limestone. 
Car'dl-flC (tir. kardia, the heart): pertaining to the heart, as the 

cardiac nerves. 
Ca-rot'ld uteriea (Gr. karoUdes, from karos, heavy sleep. The early 

Greeks believed these arteries in some way caused drowsiness) : 

one of the two main arteries of the neck canying blood from the 

aorta to the head. 
Car'paa (Gr. karpot) : the wrist. 

Carti-lage (Lat. cartilago) : a translucent elastic tissue ; gristle. 
Cartilages of Son-to-ri'ni : little horn-ehaped projections on top of the 

arytenoids in the larjni. 
Cartilages of Weis'bei^: small bits of cartUage in folds of the 

mucoos membrane of the larynx. 
Cell: one of the ultimate units of which all living bodies are com- 

Cel'lu-loBe : the substance which constitutes the essential part of the 

solid framework of plants. It is a carbohydrate. 
Cen'tnim (Lat., center) : the stout, bony body of a vertebra, to which 

is attached the neural arch. 
Cer-e-4iel'luin (Lat., diminutive of cerebrum, brain) : the large lobe of 

the hind brain between tlie cerebrum and the medulla oblongata. 
Ccr'e-bro-Bpt'nal fluid ; the watery substance which fills the cavities 

of the brain and the spinal canal, and bathes the outer Barfaces of 

the brain and spinal cord. 
Cerebro-apinal me-nln'ges (Gr. menigx, a membrane) ; the three 

membranes of the brain and spinal cord. 
Cerebro-s^nal men-in-^'tis : inflammation of the membranes of the 

brain and spinal cord. 
Cerebro-splnal system: the brain and spinal cord, with the nerves 

arming from them. 
Cer'etoum (l^t., brain) : the anterior and principal part of the 

Cer'Ti-Col (Lat. cervix, neck) : of or belonging to the neck, as the 

cervical verfebrte. 
Chem'i-cal a-nal'y-sis : the separation of a compound substance, by 

chemical processes, into ita constituent elements. 
Chemical element: a substance which cannot be decomposed by any 

known means into two or more kinds of matter. 
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Chlo'ilde: a compound of the element chlorine with some other ele- 
ment, as chloride of sodium (common salt). 
Cho'rold : the second of the coats of the eye. It contains a dark 

pigment. 
Chyle (Gr.cAuJcM, juice) : a milky fluid coDtaining partly digested food, 

and especially the fatty matter of the food in a state of emulsion. 
Chyme (Gr. chianos, juice) : the partly digested food as it passes from 

the stomach into tlie small intestine. 
CU'i-tt (I.at. eilium, eyelid) : small hairlike appendages lining certain 

organs, as the air passages. 
Cil'ia-ry muscles : small muscles which help to adjust the eye for 

seeing at different distances. 
Ciliary proceasea : radiating folds of the choroid of the eye at the 

outer edge of the iris. 
Cir-cum-^ol'late pa-pil'Ue (Lat. circum, around, and vaUum, vrallj : 

a form of papillEe found at the back of the tongue and containing 

some of the taste end organs. 
Clav'i-Gle (Lat. daeicula, a little key) : the collar txine. 
Co-ag-n-la'tioo (L&t. coaguiaiio) -. tlie change of a liquid to a thickened, 

curdlike state because of some chemical change. 
Coc'cyx (Gr. kokhtx, cuckoo) : the end of the vertebral column be- 
yond the sacrum. 
Coch'Ie-A (Lat., a snail) : a spiral bony tul>e of the internal ear. 
Qs'li-ac axis (Gr. koilos, hollow, and Lat. axis, axle, pole) : a short, 

thick branch of the abdominal aorta'giren off just below the 

diaphragm. 
Co'lon (Lat. and Gr.) : the middle and longest division of the lai^ 

intestine. 
Color blindneea : inability to distinguish colors. 
Co'ma (Gr., lethargy) ; deep stupor from which it is difficult or im- 
possible to rouse a person. 
Con-duc-tiv'l-ty (Lat. conducere, to bring t<^ether) : the power of 

passing on a stimulus from one point to others. 
Con-£es'tion (Lat. con, together, and gerere, to bring) ; overfullness 

of the lilood vessels of a part of the body. 
Con-junc-tl'va (Lat. conjjinctivus, connective) : the mucous membrane 

covering the external surface of the eyeball and forming the 

lining of the lids. 
Con-nect'lve tissnes : tissues devoted to the support and connection 

of the muscles and nerves. 
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Con'scioufr-IWM (Lat. am, together, and $eire, to know) : knowledge 

of one's own mcDtal operatioDS. 
Con-tract'Ue aubstance (Lat. conirahere, to draw together) : the aoft, 

half-fluid material of light and dark disks composing the muscle 

cells of volatitary muscles. 
Con-trac-til'i-ty : the power possessed by living cells of changing 

form independently of pressure. 
Co-or-di-na'tion (Lat. co, together, and ordinart, arrange) : the act of 

arranging iu due order or relation. 
Co'ri-am (Lat., a hide, leather) : the innermost layer of the skin ; the 

true skin. 
Cor'ne-a (Lat. comeui, horny): the transparent part of the coat of 

the eye which covers the iris and pupil. 
Cor'o-iia-ry arteriea (Lat. corona, crown) : the arteries of the heart 

itselL 
Coronaiy velOB : the veins of the wall of the heart. 
Cor'ptMV quad-ri-gem't-iu (Lat., fourfold bodies) ; one of the five 

chief divisions of the brain ; called also the optic lobti. 
Cor'puB-cle (Lat. corputcvlum, diminutive of cottiiu, abody): a minute 

particle or cell, as a blood corpuscle, a lymph corpuscle. 
Cor'plts Cal-lo'aum (Lat., callous body) : the great white band of nerve 

tissue connecting the hemispheres of the cerebrum. 
Cor-re-Ute' (Lat. con, together, and relatui, referred) : to place in 

mutual or reciprocal relations ; to establish a relation of inter- 
dependence. 
Cor'tex (Lat., bark) : an outer layer, as of the brain or the kidney. 

The cortex of the brain consists mostly of gray matter. 
Cos'tal (Lat. cosla, rib) : pertaining to the ribs or side of the 

body. 
Cra'ni-al : belonging iu any way to the cranium, as the cranial nerves 

or arteries. 
Cra'nl-um (Lat., from Gr. kranion, the skull) : the human skuU. 
CM'coid (Gr. kritos, ring, and eidos, form) r a circular cartilage of the 

Cm'ra cer'e-bri (Lat., literally, the legs of the brain) : the bands of 
nervous matter connecting the cerebrum with the niedulla. 

Crys'tol-Une lens: the principal lens of the eye, lying just back of 
the pupil. 

Cn'ti-cle (Lat. cuticuia, from cutis, the skin) : the epidermis or outer- 
most layer of the skin. 
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De-CUi-ta'tkui of tbt pynunids (Lat. decussatio, croasiog) : the cro8»- 
ing of the bundles of white nerve fibers called the pyramids, iu the 
medullit oblongata. 

De-lir'i-um tre'menB (Lat. delirium, madness, and Iremem, trembUng) : 
A disorder of the brain due to the excessive use of ardent spirits. 

Den'tine (Lat. dens, dentU, tooth): the priucipal solid tissue of the 
teeth. 

Der'miB (Gr. ilerma, the skin) : the corinm, or true skin. 

IM's-iAragin (Gr. diaphragma, a partition wall) : the membranoiu and 
muscular diTision between the thorax and the abdomeu. 

IHt-fer-en-ti-a'tian of tlunes (Lat. differentia, difference) : that modi- 
fication in the structure of the tissues which adapts them to dif- 
ferent functions. 

Dif-fn'sion of gtMs : the homogeneous mixture which takes place in 
two gssea placed in contact. 

Dt-ges'tioil (Lat. digatio) : conversion of food in the alimentary canal 
into products which can be absorbed into the blood. 

Dor'Ml {\^i. dorsum, the back): of or pertaining to the back, as 
dorsal muscles ; opposed to ventral. 

Duct: a tube or canal; expecially one conveying secretion from a 

Duro-de'tium (Lat. duodeni, twelve each : because the length of the 
duodenum is about twelve fingers' breadth) : the first division of 
the small intestine, next the stomach. 

Du'ra ma'ter (Lat., bard mother. The membrane was once thought 
to give rise to every membrane of the body) : the tough, fibrous 
membrane surrounding the brain and spinal cord and lining the 
cavities of the skull and spinal column. 

ElD'bl7-0 (Gr. embruon) : the early form of an animal in develop- 

S-mul'slon (Lat. emulgere, emuUum, to milk out) : a mixture of 

liquids which do not dissolve, the particles of one fioating as small 

globules in the other; as fat (butter) in milk. 
En-cm'el: the hard out«r part of the tooth. 
End bnlba : one form of touch end organs. 
End organs : special nerve cells or groups of nerve cells which receive 

and pass on the stimulus to which they are adapted. 
End plate : the branching termination of a nerve fiber in a muscle 

cell. 
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En-dO-Clt'di-tun (Gr. endon, withiu, and kardia, the heart) ; the mem- 
brane lining the cavities of the heart. 
En^O-skel'e-ton (Gr. endon, within, and Eng. tkeleton) : the innet 

bony framework possessed by vertebrate animals. 

En-do-the'li-Um (Gr. endon, within, and ikele, nipple) : the thin epi- 
thelium lining blood vessels, lymphatics, and serous cavities. 

Ep-i-der'mls (Gr., epi, upon, and derma, skin) : the outer layer of the 
skiu, which is without blood veasels and nerves, and without sensa- 

Ep-i-glot'tls (Gr., from epi, upon, and glotta, tongue) : a lidltke sheet 
of cartilage which closes the glottis while food or driitk passes 
into the pharynx. 

£p-l-the'll-iim (Gr. epi, upon, and Ihele, nipple) : the superficial layer 
of cells of the skin and raucoos membrane, and of the blood vessels, 
lymphatics, etc. 

E-Bopb'a-gua (Gr. oiiophagos, the gullet) : that part of the alimentary 
canal between the pharynx and the stomach. 

Ether (Gr. ailher, from aiihein, to bum, blaze) : a thin, elastic medium 
supposed to pervade all apace. 

Eth'moid (Gr. ethmoeides, like a sieve) : the bone through which the 
olfactory nerves pass out of the cranium. 

Eu-sta'chi-an tube (named from Euatachi, an Italian physician) : the 
small tube connecting the tympanum and the pharynx. 

£x-cre'tlon (Lat. excernere, excretum, to sift out) ; the act of discharg- 
ing from the body useless or worn-out material. 

Ex-O-alcere-ton (Gr. exo, without, and Eng. gkeUtan) : the outer hard 
crust or covering of many of the invertebrate animals, 

Ex-fi-rt'tion (Lat. ex, out, and spirare, to breathe) : the act of breath- 
ing out; opposed to inspiration. 

Fau'ces (Lat., throat) : the narrow passage from the mouth to the 
pharynx. 

Fe'mur (Lat, thigh) : the thigh bone. 

Fwiea'tra (I^at.) : a window. The/enes(ra ovalit tatd/enesira rotunda 
are the oval and round openings in the bone between the cavity of 
the tympanum and the labyrinth of the ear. 

FeT'ment (Lat. fermentum, tumult, agitation) : that which causes fer- 
mentation, as yeast. 

Fer-men-lia'tion : the transformation of an organic substance into new 
chemical compounds by the acliou of a ferment. 
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Fi'brln (hikU^fibra, thread) : a white fibrous Bnbstsiice formed in the 

clottiDg of the blood. 
Fi-brin'o-gen : a substance in the blood which forma or helps to form 

fibrin, and thus causeB clotting. 
Flb'n-lA (Lat., clasp, buckle) : the outer and smaller of the two bones 

of the leg. 
Fll'i-f orm po-pU'Le : one form of the papilla of the tongue, containing 

end Cleans for taste. 
Fisavre of Ro-lan'dO : the furrow separatiDg the frontal from the pari- 
etal lobe in the brain. 
FhMting ribs : the two lowest pairs of ribs, in man. They are not 

connected with the others in front. 
Food: that which, taken into the alimentary canal, supplies material 

for the growth and repair of tissue, for the generation of force, or 

for the regulation of force. 
Food elementa : the five classes of food eubatances neceasaiy to the 

health of the body, viz. proteids, carbohydrates, fats, water, salts. 
Fo-ra'meD mag'nom (Lat. from forare, to bore, pierce ; moynw, great) : 

a large opening iu the occipital bone of the skull, through which 

the spinal cord passes. 
Fron'tal bone : the bone forming the front of the skull. 
Fanc'tion (Lat. fimciio, from fungi, to perform) : the appropriate action 

of any organ or part of an organism. 
Fon'gl-fonii pa-pil'te : one form of the papiUe of the tongue. 

Gan'gll-on (Lat., a sort of swelling or excrescence, from Gr.) : a little 
knot of nervous matter composed nuunlj of nerve cells. 

Ou'trk (Gr. gaster, stomach) : pertaining to the atomach,'or situated 
near it ; as the gastric juice, the gastric art«ry. 

Gas-troc-ne'mHiB (Gr. gratroknema, the calf of the leg) : the chief 
muscle of the calf of the leg. 

Gland (Lat. glata, glandis, acorn) : an organ for secreting something 
to be used in or eliminated from the body. 

Glo-mer'u-lns (Lat., dimiimtive of glomus, ball) : one of the little 
bunches of looped capillary blood vessels in the cortex of tlie kid- 
ney, from which the uriniferous tuhules arise. 

Qlos-SO-plur-yii-ge'al nerres (Gr. glos»a, tongue, and Kng. pharyngeal) : 
the ninth pair of cranial nerves. 

Olot'tls (Gr., from gloita, the tongue) ; the opening from the pharynx 
into Uie Uiynx. 
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Oly'co-gen (6r. glukw, sweet, and -gen, prodncing) : n substance 
belonging to the carbohydrates, found in animal tissues, and 
especially in the liver. It is believed to be deposited as a raseire 
material in the liver, and is converted into sugar as required. It 
is sometimes called " animal starch." 

Ool'ter (Fr., from Lat. guttur, throat): a disease vrhich causes an 
enlargement of the thyroid gland. 

Htir f ol'li-cle (Lat. fntHcitlia, a small bag) : a little pit or depression 
in the skin, from the bottom of vhich a hair grows. 

Ha-ver'siwi CojuIb (named from Havers, a London anatomist) : small 
chaanels in the bones through which the blood vessels ramify. 

He'li-nm (Or. helioi, the sun) : a gaseous element identified in the 
sun's corona (hence the name) long ago, and now proved to exist 
in the earth's atmosphere, and in certain minerals of our planet. 

Hem-O^lo'bill (Gr. haima, blood, and Lat. gloha, a ball) ; the coloring 
matter of the red corpuscles of the blood. 

He^wt'iC (Gr. \epatikoa, of the liver) : pertaining in any way to the 
liver, as the hepatic artery. 

His-to-log'ic-al (Gr. hUtos, a web, and logia, speech) : pertaining to 
histology, which is that branch of anatomy concerned with the 
minute, especially the microscopic, structure of the tissues. 

Hu'me^na (Lat., the shoulder) ; the bone of the upper arm. 

Hy'a-Une (Gr. hualoi, glass) : resembling glass ; transparent, as hyik- 
line cartilage. 

Hy'dro-gen (Gr. hudor, water, and -gen, producing) : one of the chemi- 
cal elements; a very tight gas. It unites with oxygen to form 

Hy'gi-ene (Gr. kugieia, health) : that department of knowledge which 
concerns the preservation of health. 

Hy'oid bone (Gr. Y, the letter upeilon, and eidot, form ; from the shape 
of the bone) : the bone at the root of the tongue. 

HyfO-gas'trlc plextta (Gr. hupogaslrion, the lower part of the abdo- 
men) : a nervous network lying on each side of the rectum. 

Hy-po-gloa'wl (Gr. kupo, under, and glotsa, tongue) : the twelfth pair 
of cranial nerves. 

n-e-o-cs'cal valve (from ileum and ctecum) : the valve at the junction 
of the small intestine with the large int«stinfl. It prevents the 
contents of the latter &om flowing into the former. 
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D'e-nm (Lat., groin) : the last diTision of the small intestine. 

Il'i-AC ait«riea (Lat t^ium, the flank) : the arteries supplying the pel- 
vis and iU organs and the legs. 

Im-mune' (Lat. imniunu, free, exempt) : exempt from a certain dis- 
ease by nature, from inoculation, or from a previous attaek. 

In-ci'MOl (Lat. incidere, to cut in) : the eight front teeth. 

In'cua (Lat, anvil) : the middle one of the auditory ossicles, named 
from its aovil-like shape. 

In-flam-nu'tion (Lat. in/lammalio) : a diseased condition of a part of 
the body, showD by excess of blood, sweUing, and extra heat. 

In-llirbi'tioil (Lat. inhibere, to restrain) : the lowering or restraining 
of the action of a nervous mechanbni by nervous impulses from 
a connected mechanism. 

In-hib'i-bMy : restraining. 

In-nom'in-Ate artery (Lat. intuminatui, nameless) : one of the great 
arteries rising fi-om the arch of the aorta. It soon divides into the 
right subclavian and the right common carotid artery. 

In-oc-u-la'tion (Lat. inoculare, to ingraft) : the introduction of the 
germs of a disease through the skin, so as to give the disease. 

In-spt-ra'tloil (Lat. m, in, and spirare, to breathe) : the act of breath- 
ing in. 

In'su-U (Lat., an island) : a portion of the <M)rtex of the hrain lying 
beneath the Sylvian fissure ; also called the iiland o/Reil. 

In-t«r<OS'taI (Lat. infer, between, and coita, rib) : between the ribs. 

In-tes'tin-al juice : the fluid secreted by the glands of the intestine. 
It plays some part in the digestive process. 

In-tM'tine (I^at intestinum) : the long tube leading from the stomach 
to the anus; the bowels. 

In-trarcen'tral nerves (Lat infra, within) : those nerves which form 
lines of communication between the various nerve centers, as dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord. 

In-rer'te-bratea (Lat. in-, without, and vertebralui, vertebrate): ani- 
mals having no internal vertebral column. 

I'ris (Gr. and Lat, the rainbow) : the colored portion of the eye, hav- 
ing in ita center the pupil. 

Ir-rl-tarbil'i-ty (Lat. irritare, te excite) : the power possessed by living 
cells of reacting under stimulus. 

Je-jn'iiiUD (Iiat, empty) : the middle portion of the small intestine, 
between the duodenum and the ileum. 
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Ju'gu-lar vein (Lat. j'u^ufum, collar bone, diminutiTs afjugum, yoke): 
one of the two large veins of the tliroat. 

KA-tab'o-liSm (Gr. kata, down, aod balleiti, to throw) : the destructive 
processes of the body; opposed to anabolism. 

Kid'neys : glandular structures lying in the loins opposite the lumbar 
vertebrK. Their function is the purification of the blood by the 
excretion of urine. 

Lab'y-rlnth (Lat. l^t/rinlhtu, a structure having many intricate pas- 
sages) : the internal ear. 

LttCh'ry-nutl gland (Lat. lacrima, tear) : the gland which secretes 
the tears. 

Lac'te-ttls (Lat. lacltm, milky): the lymphatic vessels which convey 
the chyle from the alimentary canal to the thoracic duct ; so called 
from the color of the chyle. 

Ld-cu'nse (Sing, lacuna, Lat., a pit) : microscopic cavities in bone 
occupied by the bone cells. 

La-mel'be (Sing, lamella, Lat., a small plate of metal) : layers of 
bone tissue arranged around tlie Haversian canals. 

Lar'ynx (Gr. larugx) : the enlarged upper end of the windpipe, con- 
taining the vocal cords. 

Llg's-ment (Lat. ligare, to bind) ; a band of connective tissue bind- 
ing one part to another. 

LiVer: a large gland lying below the diaphragm ou the right side. 
It secretes bile and performs other functions in metabolism. 

Lnmliar (Lat. lunAus, loin) : pertaining to or near the loins ; as the 
lumbar arteries. 

Ljrmpb (Lat. lympha, clear water, a fountain) : a colorless fluid filling 
the lymphatics and lymph spaces. It consists mostly of the fluid 
part of blood. 

Lym^pbat'lCS : small transparent tubes arising in the tissues and con- 
veying lymph. 

Mag-ne'si-um : a light, silver-white metal. 

Ma'lar bones (Lat mala, the cheek bone, cheek) : the bones of the 

Malle-UB (Lat., a hammer) ; the outer of the tlu-ee auditory ossicles, 
named from its shape. 

Kam'mal (Lat. mamma, the breast) : an animal of the class mam- 
malia, the highest class of vertebrates, containing all those which 
suckle their young. 
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HfHiOin'e-ter (Gr. >nan<M, thin, and melron, a measure): an instm- 
ment for measuring the pressure of gases and liquids. 

Master tlasues : those tissues of the body which have to do with the 
liberation of energy, viz. the muscular and nervous tiasnes. 

■as-ti-ca'tion (Lat. masticart, to chew) : the act of chewing the food. 

Matter: that of which the sensible universe and all bodies are com- 
posed; anything which occupies ^space or is perceptible to the 

Max'U-la-ry bones (Lat. maxilla, jaw) : the bones of the jaws. 

He-a'tUS (Lat., a passage, from meare, to go) : a natural passage or 
canal. I'he aadilory mtalut is a tube of cartilage continuous with 
the pinna of the ear, and leading to the membrane of the tym- 
panum. 

He-duTla (Lat., marrow) : a synonym for medulla oblongata. The 
term is also applied to the marrow of bones, and to the deep inner 
portions of the kidneys and other organs. 

Hednlla ob-lon-ga'ta (Lat.) : the hindmost segment of the brain, 
continuous with the spinal cord. 

Hed'nl-lft-ry cav-l-ty (Lat. medulla, marrow) : the cavity in a bone 
which contains marrow. 

Kednllaiy sheath : the layer of white matt«r immediately surround- 
ing the axis cylinder of a nerve. 

Me-dnl'la-ted ; having the medullary sheath. 

Mem'bra-nous coch'le-a: a membranous tube of the internal ear; 
also called the cochlear canal. 

Membranous Ub'y-rintb: a closed sac of membrane lying in the 
bony labyrinth of the ear. 

Mes'en-ter-y (Gr. mesenterion, literally, the middle intestine) : the 
membrane or one of the membranes which counect the intestines 
and their appendices with the hinder wall of the abdominal 
cavity. 

He-^ab'o-Usm ((Jr. meicM.e, change) ; the processes by which living 
cells transform into their own proper substance material brought 
by the blood, and also break down and prepare for excretion 
matter which has fulfilled its function ; auabolism and katabolism. 

Het-fl-car'pns (Gr. mein, beyond, and karpos, the wrist) : the part of 
the skeleton between the wrist and the fingers, consisting of five 
bones. 

Het-M^ar'ans (Gr. mtta, beyond, between, and tanoa, the flat of tlio 
foot) : that part of the skeleton between the ankle and the toes. 
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Hi'CTObe (Gr. mikria, little, and bios, life) : a mioroBCOpic organiBm; 
especisllj one of those forniB which produce disease. 

Hi'trttl taItm: the bicuspid valves of the heart, which are shaped 
like a miter. 

Ho'lars (Lat. moiere, to grind) : the three back teeth on each side of 
each jaw. 

Hol'e-cnle (Lat. mokeula, diminutive of moles, a mass) : the smallest 
part into which a aubstaiice can be divided without destroying its 
chemical character. 

Mo'tor areas : those portions of the cortex of the brain whose stimu- 
latiou results in motion. 

Motor nerves : nerves whose function it is toexcite moscular contraction. 

Hu'coiia membrane (Lat. mucus, slime, and membrana, a skin, parch- 
ment) : the lining membrane of all passages and cavities of the 
body which have an external commnnication. 

Ha'cus (Lat., slime) : a fluid secrel«d by the mucous membrane. 

Hus'cu-Ur sense: impressions conveyed by sensory nerve fibers 
running from the muscles to the spina! cord and thence to the 
brain, giving information of the general condition of the muscles, 
and helping to form judgments of weight, pressure, etc. 

Nsi>cot'ic (Or. narkoiikos, making numb) : a substance which blunts 

the sensibilities, induces sleep, and, in large quantities, complete 

insensibility, 
irerv'onfi impulse : the molecular disturbance which is conveyed by 

the nerve fibers from the point of stimulation to the nervous center 

in the brain or spinal cord, or from a nerve center to a mnscle. 
ITeu'ral arch (Gr. neuron, nerve) : the arch of a vertebra which incloses 

and protects the correspondiug part of the spinal cord. 
Veu-rax'on : the axis cylinder of a nerve fiber. 
Neu-ri-lem'ma (Gr. neuron, nerve, and lemma, a husk) : the primitive 

sheath, or inclosing membrane, of a nerve fiber. 
Nen-rog'li-s (Gr. neuron, nerve, and glia, glue) : a peculiar supporting 

tissue of the nervous syst«m. 
Nen'ron (Gr., nerve) : the nerve unit, consisting of a nerve cell with 

itfi processes, one of which becomes the axis cylinder of a nerve 

fiber. Of such units the whole nervous system is composed. 
Ni'tro-gen (Lat. nttnan, natron, and -gen, producing) : a gaseous els- 

ment forming four fifths of the atmosphere, and found in many 

important compounds. 
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HoiHDfr4iil'la-tod : without the medullary sheath, as aonmediillated 

jru-cle-otns (Lat., diminutive of nucleta, a little nut) : the nucleus of 

a nucleus. 
Mn'cle^a (Lat., a little nut) ; a central modified mass of protoplasm 

found in nearly all cells. 
Hu-tii'tlon (Lat. nvtrirt, to nourish) : a term which, in its broad sense, 

includes all the processes concerned ia the growth, maintenance, 

and repair of the living body and all its parts. 

Oc-dp'i-tal (Lat. occiput, the back of the head) : pertaining to the 
hinder part of the bead, as the occipital lobe of the brain. 

Oc-n-lo-mo'tor (Lat. ocutus, the eye) : pertaining to the movements of 
the eye ; applied especially to the third pair of cranial nerves. 

0-d<ni'toid process ((ir. odontoeidei, tooth-shaped) : the tooth or peg of 
the axis or second cervical vertebra. 

01-fac'tO-ry cells (Lat. ol/aclus, from olere, to have a smell, and /ocere, 
to make) : the cells which are affected by odors ; the end organs 
for smell, in the lining membrane of the nasal passages. 

Olfactory nerves : the nerves of smell, distributed from the olfactory 
bulb over the membrane lining the nasal passives. 

OUsctory tract : the baud of nervous matter lying between the olfac- 
tory bulbs (from which the olfactory nerves spread out) and the 
roots of those nerves in the cerebrum. 

O-men'ttim (Lat.) : a fold of the peritoneum. 

(ypilim (Gr. opion, poppy juice) ; the juice of the poppy, thick- 
ened into a sticky brown mass of bitter taste and peculiar odor. 
It is a stimulant narcotic, and powerfully affects the central nerv- 
ous system. 

Op'tlC (Gr. opiikos) : pertaining to sight. 

Optic chi-as'ma (Gr., two lines crossed) : the crossing of the optic 

Optic COrn'roia^nre (Lat con, with, and mittere, missut, to place) : the 

union of the optic nerve fibers from the two eyes, after passing 

through the openings in the eye sockets. 
Optic tbal'a-mns (Lat., chamber) : masses of gray matter at the base 

of the cerebrum. 
OrTlit (Lat. orbit, circle) : eye socket. 
Or'gan (Gr. organon, an instrument) ; one of the parts or members 

of a body which has some specific function ; as the organ of riaion. 
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Ot^on of Cor'ti (named from Corti, an Italian scientist) : an epithelial 
structure within the membr&aoua ccMihlea believed to contain the 
end organs for hearing. 

Ob iiMiom-i-na'tum (Lat., nameless bone) ; the hip bone. 

Oe-mo'sis (Gr. oimos, impulsion, pushing) : the diCusion of fluids 
through membranes. 

Oi'wDua (l^t. OS, bone) : bony, made of bone; as osseous tiasue. 

08-Bl4«a'tion : the process of changing into bone. 

O'tO-llths (Gr. oua, oios, ear, and liikos, stone) : minute hard particles 
in the pass^^es of the inner ear. 

Ox-i-da'tion : the chemical union of oxygen nith other substances, as 
in combustion. 

Ox-y-gen (Gr. oxui, sharp, acid, and -gen, producing, because errone- 
ously supposed to be present in all acids) : a gaseous chemical ele- 
ment found in the atmosphere and in many compounds. 

Oz-y-^iem-o-glo'bin : hemoglobin which has united with oxygen. 

Pa-du't-an corpuscles (named from Pacini, an Italian physician): 

one of the forms of touch end organs. 
Pol'&te (Lat. palatum) : the roof of the mouth and floor of the nose. 

The soft palate is a fold of muscular membrane hanging between 

the back part of the mouth and the upper part of the pharynx. 
Pan'cre-as (Gr. pan, all, and kreas, flesh) : a gland in the abdomeu 

near the stomach. It pours its secretion into the duodenum. In 

animals it is called sweetbread, 
Pan-cre-at'ic jnice : the secretion of the pancreas which acts upon the 

fats and proteids in the food. 
pA-pilla (Lat, a nipple): a minute, rounded projection; as the papillte 

of the tongue. 
P«p'il-lfl-ry muscles : muscular bundles within the ventricles of the 

heart, attached to the heart walls and, by the tendinous cords, to 

the valves between the auricles and the ventricles. 
Fft-Ti'e-tal bones (Lat. paries, wall) ; bones of the cranium forming a 

part of the top and aides of the skull, 
Po-rot'ld gUnda (Gr. para, near, and ous, otot, ear): the salivary 

glands near the ears. 
Pa-tel'la (Lat., a small pan or dish) : the knee pan. 
Pec'to-ral girdle (Lat. pecloralis, pertaining to the breast) : the clavi- 
cle and scapula upon each side, to which are attached the bones of 

the upper arms. 
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Pfrdun'cle: s band of nervous matter connecting difierent parte of 
the brain. 

Pel'yic girdle (L»t. pelvis, a basin) ; the two bones, one upon each 
side, called the oa innominatum, to which are attached the bonea of 
the upper legs. 

Pel'vlB (Lat., a basin) : the pelvic girdle and sacrum. 

Pep'sin (Or. pepsU, cooking, digestion) : a ferment found in the gas- 
tric juice. 

Per-1-car'di-iim (Gr. pericardion, around the heart) : the aerous mem- 
brane which surrounds the heart. 

Per-l-myB'irain (Or. peri, around, and mus, muscle) : the sheath of 
areolar tissue which surrounds a bundle of muscle fibers. 

Pei^i-neu'ri-um (Gr. peri, around, and neuron, nerve) : the membra- 
nous eheath surrounding a nerve. 

Per-i-os'te-um (Gr. peri, around, and osteon, bone) : the membrane 
surrounding a bone. 

Pe-Tiph'er-oI (Lat. peripheria, from Or. peri, around, and pherein, to 
bear, carry) : belonging to the outside or superficial portions ot a 

Per-i-stal'tic (Gr. peri, around, and tleUein, to set, place) : pertaining 

to the waves of contraction, called peristahie, running down the 

alimentary' canal to force on the contents. 
Per-i-to-ne'um (Gr. peri, around, and teinein, to stretch) : the serous 

membrane lining the abdominal cavity. 
Per-8id-ra'tion (Lat. per, through, and spirare, to breathe): liquid 

' excretion from the skin, mainly from sweat glands. 
Pha-lan'gea (Lat., plural of phalanx, a body of troops in ranks and 

files, from Gr. phalagx) : the bones of the fingers and toes. 
Phflr'ynx (Gr. pharvgXjtiis throat) : that part of the alimentary canal 

between the cavity of the mouth and the esophagus. 
Pbos'phate ; a chemical compound of phosphoric acid with a base. 
Plios'pho-rua (Gr. pkos, light, and pherein, to bring) ; a chemical ele- 
ment ; a white or yellowish waxy solid that gives off a faint glow. 
Pbre'nic ((Jr. phren, the diaphragm) : belonging to the diaphragm ; as 

the phrenic artery or nerve. 
Pliy»-i-Ol'o-gy (Gr. pAusis, nature, and logta, discourse) : the science 

which treats of the phenomena of living organisms It is divided 

into animal and vegetable physiology 
Pl'a ma'ter (Lat., kind, tender mother) the delicat« vascular mem- 

braue immediately covering the brain and spinal cord. 
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Pl'ne-al body (Lat pinea, a piae cone) : a glandlike body in the roof 
of the third ventricle of the brain. 

Pin'na (Lat., a feather) ; the folded sheet of cartilage which forma 
the principal part of the eiternal ear. 

Phhed: deprived of the ceiitral nervous system by the passing <rf a 
wire or needle through the vertebral canal. 

Plas'ma (Lat. and Gr., anything formed or molded): the colorlese 
fluid of the blood. 

Pleu'ra (Gr., a rib, the side) : the eerous membrane which covers the 
lungs and lines the cavity of the thorax. 

Ptez'UB (Lat., a twining, braid, from pUctere, to braid, twine) : a net- 
work of vessels, nerves, or fibers. 

Pons Ta-ro'li-i (Lat., bridge of Varoli — an Italian anatomist): a 
band of nervous tissue on the front or ventral side of the medulla 
oblongata, connecting the two sides of the cerebellum. 

Pop-Ut'e-al (Lat. poples, the ham) : pertaining to the ham or back of 
the knee, as the popliteal artery or ligament. 

Por'tal circulation (I^at. poria, gate) : the passage of venous blood 
from the capillaries of one organ to those of another before reach- 
ing the heart. In man, the circulation of the liver. 

Portal vein : the large vein of the liver, bringing blood to its capil- 

Pos-tCri-or (Lat., coming after) : away from the head, or sometimes, 
in human physiolc^, toward the back. 

Po-tas'ai-nm (Eng. potash) : a chemical element, found only in com- 
bination with acids. 

Prim'i-tiTe sheatli : the inclosing membrane of a nerve fiber. 

Proc'esa (Lat. proceisna, a going forward) ; an outgrowth; a projec- 
tion, as the spinous process of a vertebra. 

Pfo'te-ids (Gr. protos, flret) : the food elements which form tisane. 

Pro'to-plasm (Gr. protos, first, and plasma, anything formed) : an 
albuminoid substance consisting of carbon, osjgen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen ; capable under proper conditions of manifesting certain 
phenomena of life; "the physical basis of life." 

Pty'a-Iin (Gr. ptiialoii, spittle) : the peculiar principle of saliva which 
acts as a ferment on starch, converting it into dextrose, a variety 
of sugar. 

Pul'mo-na-ry (Lat, palmo, a lung) : pertaining to the lungs, as the 
pulmonary arteries, which carry blood from the heart to the 
lungs. 
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PnlmoiUTy circalatlon ^ the circulation of the blood from the right 

ventricle of Che heart through the pulmonary arteries, capillaries, 

and veins back to the left auricle. 
Pu'pil (Lat. pupilla) : the round opening in the center of the iris. 
Pu-tre^ac'tion (Lat. putrefactio) ; the offensive decay of albuminona 

and other inatt«r. 
Py-lo'ma (Gr. puloroi, gate keeper) : the opening from the stomach 

into the intestine. 

Ha'di-ant energy (Lat. radiare, (« emit rays) : the force resident in 
vibrations of the ether which fills all space. 

Ra'di-UB (Lat., a staff, rod, ray) : one of the bones of the forearm. 

Kec'tum (Lat. mlut, straight) : the la«t division of the large intes- 
tine, and hence of the alimentary canal. 

Re'flez action (Lat. refieclere, rejtexia, to bend back) : action in 
which afferent impulses reach a nerve center and efferent impulses 
are sent back without the higher brain centers having been stimu- 
lated. Such action is involuntary and often unconscious. 

Rfr^ac'tion (Lat refrimgere, refractus, to break) : the change in 
the direction of a ray of light in passing from one medium to an- 
other of a different density. 

Se'nal (Lat. renea, kidneys) ; pertaining to or in the region of the 
kidneys, as the renal artery, the renal plexus. 

Ren'nin (Anglo-Saxon rinnan, to run): that ferment in the gastric 
juice which causes milk to curdle ; the element in rennet which 
assists in the making of cheese. 

Re-pXHluc'tion (Lat reproducere, to produce again) : the process by 
which new organisms are produced from those already existing. 

Kea'o-na-ting cavities (Lat. rvsonare, to sound back, echo) : the 
pharynx, mouth, and nasal cavities, slight changes in which 
modify the sound of the voice. 

Kes-pl-ra'tion (Lat. respirare, to breathe) : the act of taking in and 
giving out air. 

Re-Bpir'a-tiMy center: that cluster of nerve cells in the medulla ob- 
longata which controls and coftrdinates the movements of the 
muscles concerned in breathing. 

Set'i-na (Lat. rele, a net) : that membrane of the eye in which the 
fibers from the optic nerve terminate. 

Rhytll'lIUC (Gr. rkulkmos, measured motion) : characterized by aregu- 
1 of movements, impulses, or sounds. 
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Rlek'eta : a disease of early life characterized by defective nutrition 
of the bones, and often due to a lack of proper food. 

Rl'gor mor'tls (Lat., rigidity of death) : the condition in a dead ani- 
mal body due to a coagulation of the protoplasm of the muscle 
cells. 

Rods of Cor'ti : pillarlike cells forming part of the oi^an of Corti in 
the inner ear. 

Soc'cnle (Lat. koccu'im, a little sac): part of the membranous laby- 
rinth of the ear. 

Sa'cnim (Lat. tacer, sacred) : the lower part of the spine, immedi- 
ately above the coccyx. 

S*-ll'va (Lat., Bpittle) : the mixed secretions of the salivary glands 
and the macous membrane of the mouth. 

Sal'i-va-ry glands : the parotid, submaxillary, and sublingual glands 
which pour their secretions into the mouth. 

Salt : a chemical compound formed by uniting an acid with a baa«. 
The salts which are food elements are chiefly chlorides, phosphates, 
and carbonates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and ma^esium, 
with salts of iron and some oi^nic acids. 

Sar-co-lem'ma (Gr. sarx, flesh, and lemma, a husk): the membrane 
surrounding a striped muscular fiber. 

Scap'u-la (Lat.) : the shoulder blade. 

Sci-at'ic nerve (Lat. gciaticui) : the nerve of the hip and thigh. 

Sde-rot'ic (Gr. skhros, hard) : the outer coat of the eye. 

Se-ba'ceouB glands (Lat sebavevg, from tebam, tallow) : small glands 
under the skin which secrete an oily matter which softens and 
lubricates hair and skin. 

Se-cre'tloii (Lat. teeretio, the act of secreting) : the process by which 
the various glands separate material from the blood and elaborate 
it into new substances so as to form the various secretions, as bile, 

Se-cre'to-ry nerves : nerves that supply the organs of secretion. 

Sem-l-clr'cu-Ur can^ : three halfniircular canals of the internal ear. 

Sem-i-ln'nar valves (Lat. semi-, half, and lunarit, from luna, the 
moon) : valves of the heart, at the beginning of the aorta and of 
the pulmonary artery, which prevent the blood from flowing back 
into the ventricle. 

Sen'ao-ry areas: those portions oC the brain whose stimulation re- 
sults in sensation. 
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Sensory nervn : neires which cany impolsea resulting in sensation. 
S«'rous : pertaining to Benim ; filled with, or secreting serum. 
Se'nutt (Lat,, akin to Gr. oros, Slir. sara, curd) : the watery portion 

of certain animal fluids, as blood, milh, etc. 
Skull ; the skeleton of the head. 
So'di-om (Eng. loda) : a chemical element found in union with 

So'lor plexus : a network of nerves about the pit of the stomach, 

containing fibers from many different nerves. 
Spec'tram (Lat., an appearance, image) : the several rays of which 

light is composed separated by refraction and spread out in a band 

of colors and dark lines. 
Sphe'noid (Gr. sphenoeides, wedge-shaped) : an irregularly shaped 

bone in front of the occipital in the base of the skull. 
Sphinc'ter (Gr. tpkigkltr, anything which binds tight) : a muscle 

which surrounds and tends to close a natural opening. 
^li'nal (Lat. spina, the spine) : pertaining to the backbone. 
Spinal oc-ces'so-ry nerves : the eleventh pair of cranial nerves. 
Spinal cord : the cord of nervous matter lying in the channel of the 

vertebral column, and continuous with the nervous matter of the 

Spiral ganglion : a mass of nerve cells in the inner ear. 

Spleen : one of the ductless glands, tying in the abdomen near the 

stomach. Of its functions little is positively known. 
Spleen pnlp : a soft substance in the meshes of the tissue of the spleen . 
Splen'lc ■ pertaining to the spleen ; as the splenic vein. 
Spn'tum (Lat., from tpuere, to spit): that which is expectorated or 

discharged from the lunp. 
Sta'pes (Lat., a stirrup) : the innermost of the auditory ossicles, 

shaped like a stirrup. 
Ster'ilrize (Lat. slerilin, barren) : to render incapable of germination ; 

to make sterile; to destroy the germs in food or water. 
Ster'num (Gr. slernon, the breast) : the bone in the middle of the front 

of the chest. 
Stim'u-lus (Lat. for stigmalus, akin to ijisligare, to prick, to goad) ; 

any substance or agent capable of ai-ousing the activity of a nerve 

or irritable muscle, or capable of producing an impression upon a 

Stro'ma (Gr., a couch) : the colorless framework of a red blood cor- 
puscle or other cell. 
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Sub-cla'vl-fln (Lat. sub, under, below) : situated below the clavicle, as 
the Bubclaviau arteries or veiaa. 

SuMln'gual glands : the salivary glands under the tongue. 

Sub-max'il-lA-ry glAnds : the salivary glands under the jaw. 

Sa-pra-re'iial cap'aules (Lat. supra, above) : two small bodies situated 
upon the kidneys. Their function ia unknown. 

SuB-^en'so-ry ligament (Lat. imptndere, suspensum, to suspend) : a 
ligament attached to the crystalline lens and the ciliary processes 
of the eye. It assists in accommodation. 

Su'tnre (Lat. sutura, a. seam) : an immovable articulation, as one of 
those between the bones of the skull. 

Syl'vi-an fissure : the furrow which divides the frontal from the 
temporal lobe of the brain ; named from a famous anatomist 
Dubois, or Sylvius (the Latin form of the name). 

Sym-pa-thet'ic neryons system ; the double chain of gauglia lying 
on each side of the spinal column, with the nerves issuing there- 
from, the plesuses which they form, and the small ganglia along 
their course. 

Syn-o'rt-al (Gr. am, together, and Lat. oeum, egg) : of or pertaining 
to synovia, the fluid secreted by a synovial membrane and named 
from its resemblance to the white of egg. 

Sys-tem'lc drcolatlon : the general circulation of the blood through- 
out the body; opposed to the restricted pulmonary circulation. 

Tar'sus (Gr. tanos, the flat of the foot) : the ankle. 

Taste buds : endorgansfortastefoundincertainpapillxof the tongue. 

Tem'p(HVl bones (Lat. lempora, the temples) ; complex bones situated 

in the side of the bead, and containing the internal parts of the ear. 
Temporal lobe : the part of the cerebrum lying on each side just 

beneath the temporal bone. 
Tea'don (Lat. tendere, to stretch) : a band or layer of dense fibrous 

tissue at the end of a muscle, attaching it to a bone, or between 

two muscular bellies; a sinew. 
Tet'a-DUi (Gr. tetanos, spasm) ; a gentle, continuons vibration, or pro- . 

longed contraction, as of a muscle or a nerve. 
Tho-rac'ie duct (see Thorax) : a large lymphatic vessel running 

upward through the thorax to empty into the jugular vein. 
Tho'raz (Lat. and Gr., a breastplate, or the part of the body covered 

by a breastplate) : that part of the body between the neck and the 

abdomen, and containing the heart and the lungs. 
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Thy'mtu ^and (Gr. thumtn, the sweetbread) : a ductless gland in the 
thorax behind the Btemum. Its fnnctiou is unknown. 

Thy'roid MttlUge (Gr. tkunoeidei, Bhield-shaped) : a sheet of carti- 
lage on the front of the larynx. 

Thynnd gland : a ductless glaud of unknown function in the region 
of tlie larynx. 

Tlb'i'* (Lat.) : the inner and larger of the two bones of the tower 
leg. 

Tls'sue: one of the materials of uniform structure forming the body, 
as muscular tissue. 

Toa'sU {L&L lon$iUa) : one of a pair of oval bodies situated in th« 
recesses on each side of the fauces. 

Touch corpuscles : one form of touch end organs. 

Toz'ln (Gr. loxiton, poison) : a poisonous hind of the animal base 
or alkaloid which is formed in the putrefaction of albuminous 

Tra'che-a (Gr. Irachui, rough) : the windpipe. 

Tr&ns'TerBe ligament : a band of strong tissue dividing the large 
neural ring of the attas into two parts, into one of which the odon- 
toid process fits. 

Tri'ceps (Lat., haYing three heads, from tret, three,' and capui, head) : 
the muscle at the back of the upper arm. 

Tri-cua'pid Talvea (Lat. tres, three, and cuapis, point) : the valves 
guarding the opening between the anricle and ventricle on the 
right side of the heart, 

Trl-gem'i-nal nerves (Lat trigeminus, bom three t(^ether) : the fifth 
pair of cranial nerves. 

Troch'le-ar ntxret (L^t. trochlea, a pulley) : the fourth pair of cranial 

Troph'lc nerves (Gr. Irophe, nourishment) ; iierves which directly 
influence the nutrition of the tissues to which they go. 

Tu-ber'cu-lin : a liquid prepared from cultures of the tubercle- 
bacillus, as a remedy for tuberculosis. 

Tu-ber-cu'lo'sis (Lat. luberculum, diminutive of tuber, tuber) : a disease 
affecting most of the tissues, and characterized by the formation of 
tubercles and the tubercle-bacillus. 

Tur'bi-nate bones (Lat. turbinalus, shaped like a top or cone) : two 
small bones in the nostril chambers. 

Tym'pa-num (Lat., a diuin) : the middle ear. The membraru iff iht 
tjfmpanum is the eardrum. 
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m'aa (Lat., the elbov) : the inner of the two bones of the fore arm. 
Vn-A (Gr. ouron, urine, originally water) : a crystoUiae solid, soluble 

in water. It is the final product of proteid decompoeition in the 

body, and the chief solid constituent of the urine. 
D-^«'ter (Gr. ounter, from ouron, urine) : the excretory duct of the 

kidney, conveying the rena! excretion to the bladder. 
n-Tt-nifer-ous ta'bulea : small tubes which collect the urine secreted 

in the cortex of the kidneys. 
D'tri-cle (Lat turiculus) : a little sac; especially the little sac forming 

part of the membranous labyrinth of the ear. 

VftC-^iU'tloa (Lat. vacea, cow): inoculation with cowpox virus ob- 
tained directly or indirectly from the cow. 

Va'gua (Lat., wandering) : the tenth pair of cranial nerves. 

Val'vu-te con-ni-ven'tes (Lat. valva, the leaf of a double door; con- 
ni(ter«, to wink at, connive): the semicit'cular folds in the lining 
membrane of the small intestine, increasing the absorbing surface. 

Yu'ctt-lar (Lat. veuculum, diminutive of vag, vessel) : containing 
small vessels or tubes, as the vascular system for the circulation of 
the blood. 

TaB-D-con-fltriCt'or (Lat. vas, vessel, and Eng. constrictor, from Lat. 
conatringere, to draw tc^ether) : causing contraction of the blood 
vessels. 

Taa-o-di-lot'or : causing dilation or relaxation of the blood vessels. 

TofrO-mo'tor : regulating the tension of the muscular walls of the 
blood vessels. 

Vein (Lat. vend) -. one of the tubes carrying blood to the heart. 

Ve'na ca'va (I^t., hollow vein) : one of the great veins connected 
directly with the heart. 

Ven-ti-la'tlon (Lat. ventilare, to air, ventilat«) : the process of repla- 
cing foul or vitiated air in any confined space with pure air. 

Ten'tral (Lat. eenter, iwUy) : toward the belly ; opposed to dorsal. 

Ten'trl-cle (Lat. ventriculan, diminutive of eenler, belly) ; a cavity, as 
the ventricles of the heart or the brain. 

Ter'te-bra (Lat., a bono of the spine) : any segment of the backbone. 

Ter'te-bratea ; animals having a backbone. 

Ves'ti-lnile (Lat. veetibtliim, vestibule) ; the central part of the laby- 
rinth of the ear. 

VU'lus (Lat., shi^;gy hair) : one of the minute projections covering 
the valvulfe connivent«s. 
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ViB'a-rA (Lat., plu. of viscus, perhaps akin to Eng. vitcid) : the oi^ans 
contained in the abdomen. 

Vital knot : the nerroua center in the mednlla oblongata which pre- 
sides over the coordination of the respiratoiy movements. I£ tite 
medulla be divided below this center respiration ceases and death 
results. 

Vit'r«-ouB humor (Lat. vilreus, of glass) : the jellylike substance fill- 
ing the posterior chamber of the eyeball. 

VlT-t4ec'tioii (Lat. vivus, living, and lecHo, a cutting) : diaseotion of 
a living body. 

Vo'cftl cords (Lat. vox, vocia, voice): bands of elastic tissue in the 
mucous membrane of the larynx which act upon the air like the 
reeds of a musical instrument to produce musical sounds. 

Vo'mer (Lat,, a plowshare) : a small bone forming part of the parti- 
tion between the nostrils. 

Tdlow ipot: an area about one twenty-fourth of an inch in diameter 
u the retina of the eye, upon which the most definite images are 
formed. 
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AMomen, 163, 186, 221, 234. 


Anatomy, 7. 


AMuoenB necve, 391. 


AnimaJheat,26G,aST. 




Animals, celU of, 11. 


AbBOrption, 115, 203, 236, 237. 




AccBletatflr nerves, 178, 299. 


Ankle, bones of, 46. 




Antidotes of poisons, 355-3G9. 


Adam'8 apple, 136. 


Antiseptic surgery, 340. 


Adipose tlasne. 34. 


Antitoxin, 338, 339. 


AfFeient nerves, 30, 86. 298. 


Anna, 227. 


Afr cellfl, 183, 184. 


Anvil bone, 127. 




Aorta, 1B7, 161-1G3, 169. 


expired, 187. 


Appendices, of heart, 164. 


Decesaity for pore, 3Ki-364. 


Appendicular skeleton, 38, 4&-49. 
Appendix vermiform 226 


Appetite, 'control of, m.334. 


Albumin, 3M, 30B, 314. 


Aqueduct of Sylvius, 289. 


Alcohol, as Iood,24G, 246. 


Aqneoufl humor, 110. 


as polBon, 246-2B0. 


Arachnoid membrane, 2Sa 


effeetB on blood clrcnlation, 171, 


Areolar tisane, 23, 59. 


172, 180. 


Arm, bones of, 46. 


efEeoM on bodily heat, 371, 27a. 


Arterial blood, 174, 188, 197. 


effects on character, 338-332. 


Arteries, 168, 162-164. 


eftecW on excretion, 264, 365. 


aorta, 167, 161-163, 169. 


effects on eye, 120. 


blood flow in, 168. 


Bftecta on growth, 54. 


course of principal, 345, 34fi. 


effects on muscular action. 78. 


fanction of , 153, 164. 


effects on nervous system, 325-332. 


in]nry to, 168, 345, 346. 






effects on taste and smell, 99. 


pulmonary, 166, 164, 184. 


effects on vocal organs. 144. 


splenic, 163.254. 


propertlee of, 244. 245. 


atrncture of, 158, 159. 




Articular cartilage, 61. 


excretion in, 263. 


Articular processes, anterior and 


peristaltic movement la, 61. 


terior, 42. 


relation to kidneys, 282. 


Articulations, defined, 49. 


Alveolus, 183. 


Arytenoid cartilages, 136. 


Amoeba, 14, 16, 149. 


Asphyxia, relief for, 347. 


Ampulla, 128. 




Amylopsin, 253, note 1. 


Astigraatism, 123. 




Atlafi vertebra, 43, SO. 
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Atom, defined, 9, 10. 
Auditor; area, 313. 
Auditory celU, 132. 
Auditniy fatigue, 134, 13S. 
Auditory hairs, 132. 
Auditory nerve, 128, 130, 291, 
Auditory oeslcleg, 12T. 
Auditory word centor, 141. 
Auricle, left, lU. 

right, 104. 
AulolntoilcAtion, 263, 2M. 
Automatic movement, 73. 
Azlal akeleton, 38-47. 
Axillary artery, 162. 
Axis cjlinder process, 32, 37tt. 
A»ls Terlobra, 44, 60. 

Bacilli, see bacteria. 
Bacteria, action on body, 336-3; 

function of, 330, 336. 

In decomposition, 243. 

In Intestines, 2^. 
Ball and socket Joint, OO. 
Basal ganglia, 2X7. 
Bathing, public, 366. 
Belly of muscle, 61, 60. 
Biceps muscle, 6S. 
Bicuspid valves, 107. 
Bicuspids, 21U. 
Bile, 231, 237, 2B3, 338. 



Blood presaare, in artorlee and veins, 



in brain, i 



Biled 



t, 231. 



1,61. 



linocular vieloii, 124. 
Bladder, 260. 

Blind spot of eye, 109, 134. 
Blood, absorption in, 236. 

arterial, 174, IttS, 19T. 

as tissue, 14T. 

chemical vomposltlou ot, 149. 

circulation of, 140, 103-170, 

clotting of, 119-102, 314, 34S. 

effect of resplnitloa ou, 187, 188. 

function of, 26, 147. 

quantity of. In body, 148. 

structure of, 148. 

supplied to lungs, 184. 

velocity of, 168. 

Tenons, 174, 197. 
Blood corpuscles, 161. 

red, 26, 148-101, 188. 

nhlte, 12, 16, 149, 101, 1C9-1T1, 256, 



In bones, 02, 03 

In dermis, 8S. 

Injuries to, 150, 340. 

nerves for, 160, 1T9. 

structure of, 174. 

supply of, 159, 160. 

vascular and aervoussnpply of, 1S9, 
160, 179. 

see arferi««, veint, capUlariti. 
Blushing, 168, 180. 
Bone cells, 53. 

I corpuscles, 26, 113. 
Bones, articulations of, 49. 

broken, 5S. 

dissection of, G7. 

function ot, 37. 

hygiene of, D3~00. 

motion of, 49, 50. 

number of, 38. 

of appendicular akeleton, 45-47. 

of axial skeleton, 39-10. 

of children, 53,54. 

ot old people, 56. 

structure ot, 26, 26, 00-02. 

table of, 47, 48. 
Brachial artery, 162. 
Brain, blood pressure In, IIB. 

dissection of, 33, 2US. 

membranes of, 283. 

nerve center, 239, 276. 

parts ot, 28, 284. 285. 

stimulus for perception, 91. 

ventricles of, 289. 
Breastbone, 44, 45. 

right's disease, 266. 
Broken bones, 66. 
Bronchi, ISi, 183. 
Bronchial arteries, 163, 184. 
Bronchial tubes, 188. 
Bums, remedies tor, 349, 3B0. 

Canals in ear, 128, 133. 
Canines, 219. 
Capillaries, action ot, 168. 

bleeding from, 345. 

function of, ISO, 161, 153, 160. 
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Captllariea, lymph, 169. 

veloidtr of blood in, 169. 
Cu-bohrdrates, 203, 206, 236. 
Carbon, in food, 201, 204, 207. 
Carbon dioxide, 181,187-190,257,261: 

see reipiralion. 
Carbonic acid gas, see carbon dioxide. 
Cardiac moscie, 168. 
Cardiac nerves, 176-178. 
Cardiac orifice of stomach, 222. 
Carotid artariaa, 162. 
Carpoa, 46. 
Cartilage, articular, 61. 

costal, 44, 40. 

torms o{, 24. 

tnnction of, 48. 

of Santorini, 137. 

of Weiaberg, 137. 

permanent, 48. 

atadj of, 66. 
Casein, 204, 206. 
Csseinogen, 216. 
Cells, It. 

air, 183, 184. 

auditory, 132. 

forming tissue, 19. 
motor, 72. 
moscie. 61, 66. 

tast«,'ec.' 

Cellalose, 20S. 

Central lobe of cerebrum, 285. 
Central nervous ayatem, 37-30, 276, 
279-292, 3(B-313. 

Ceutmm of vertebra, 42. 
Cerebellnm, compodtion of, 287. 

function of, 69, TO, 133, 306, 307. 

neivoos matter in, 30. 
Cerebral nerves, see <;nmiat nervet. 
Cerebro-spinal fluid, 289. 
Cerebro-spinal meninges, 284. 
Cerebro-spinal nervous syBtem, 37-30, 

27E, 279-292, 305-313. 
Cerebrnm, cortex of, 30, 2S6, 311-313. 

functions of, 308-310. 

nervous matter in, 30. 

structure of, 285-287. 
Cervical vertebra, 41. 
Cbaracter, formation of, 323-325. 
Cheek bones, 40. 



Chemical analysis, 9, 10. 
Chemical element, 9, 10. 
Chest, cavity of, 46. 

muscles of, 186, 186. 
Cblasma, optic, lOt. 
Chilblains, treatment for, 360. 
Choking, treatment for, 351. 
Chorda tjmpani, 291. 
Choroid, 106. 
Chyle, defined, 151. 

tubes conveying, 163, 2S6, 237. 
Chyme, 231. 

Ciliary muscles, 60, 111, 113, 11*. 
Ciliary nerves. 111. 
Ciliary processea, 107, 114. 
Ciliated epithelium, 91, 183. 
Circulation of blood, 163-175. 

an unconscious nervous operation, 
146. 

effects of alcohol on, 180. 

general or systemic, 160-164. 

in fr<%'s foot. 174. 

nervous control of, 1T6-1H0. 

portal, 160, 164, 166, 

pulmonary, 160, 164. 
Circum vallate paplll», 9(f. 
Clavicle, 45, 46. 
Cleanliness, 362. 
CloUiiDg, healthful, 268-271. 
Gotting of blood, 149-162, 344, ^5. 
Coats of eye, 105, 106. 
Coccyx, 30, 42. 
Cochlea, 128, 129. 
Coeliac axis, 163. 
Cold, sensation of, 88, 93. 
Colds, cause of, 337. 
Collar bone, 46. 
Colon, 226. 
Color, complementary, 129. 

prodnction of, 103. 
Color blindness, 118, 125. 
Combuetinn, see oxldalion. 
CommiBsnre, optic, 10*. 
Coodnctivlty of cells. 12. 
Cones and rods, 104, 108. 
Conjunctiva, 106. 

Connective tissaes, 21, 23, 24, 48, 147. 
Conscious nervous operations, 36-144. 
Consciouaness, 310. 
Conservation of energy, 203, 
Consumption, 33&-341. 
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Naphragm, 185, 199. 


CoBtraetiUty of colls. 12. 




TMflrnelon of gMes, 186. 


ContracDoD ol mtucle, 62-65, 80. 






Convnlslons, raliof lor, 353, 




eiperiments ia, 251-353. 






Digestive apparatus, 218-23B. 


CoSrdinMion of colU, 12. 




di»ectloi>of,251. 






69. 70, 133, 308, 307. 




Disease, 330. 






14. 




IHBtiUatioa, 244. 


Corlum. 82. 




Dorsal vertebra, 41. 


Cornea, 105. 




Drainage, 3*3. 








CoTonsry veins, 156, 164. 




Ductless glands, 204-206. 


Corpora qnadrlgemlua. 28, 284, 


287, 


Docts. bile, 231. 


301,308. 




of glands. 228. 


Corpora striata. 287, 2ie. 




thoracic, 169. 


Corpni CBlloBDm, 286. 






CotpoBclBS, bone, 26, 03. 




Dnra mater, 283, 


PaclDiaa, 8T. 






redblood,2fi, 148-161, 188. 




Ear, bones ol, 40. 


taate, 21H. 




care of, 134. 


touch, 87, 88. 






white blood, 12, IB, 18,26, 149 


151, 


dnun, 126, 127. 


189-171, 266. 338, 




external, 126. 


CorrelatioD ol lorces, 203. 




foreign bodies in, 352. 


CorroBlve poisons, »M, 366. 




internal, 127-131. 


Cortex, ol carebram, 30, 286, 311-313. 


middle, 127. 


ol kldneya. 260. 






Cortl, organ ol, 130. 




path ol anditory Impres^on, 131- 


Costal cartilages. 44. 45. 




133. 


Cranial bones, 39. 40. 




Efferent nerves, 30, 86, 298. 299. 


Cranial nerves. 28. 2811-296: 40. 96,%, 


Eggs, as food, 203. 204. 


103,104. lOB, 108, 111, 112 


128. 


Elements, chemical. 9, 10. 


130, 141. 142, 176-1T8, 239, 232. 


nervous. 276. 


Cranium. 31). 




Emulsion, 232. 237. 


Cricoid cartilage, 136. 




Enamel of teeth, 220, 239, 240. 


Crura cerebri, 28, 287, 307. 




End bulbs, 88. 


Cryitalline lens, 109. 113, 114. 




End organs, for hearing. 130. 


Cuticle, 82, 83. 88, 92. 




for taste, 96. 


Dead muscle, 6G, 66. 




of oltactory nerves, flS- 


Deafness. 143. 




of vision, 104. 






tactile, 87, 88. 


Defonnity, causes of.64, 65. 




End plates, 62, 63, 392. 


DetlriDm tremens, 326. 




Endocardium. 108, 


Dendrites, 278. 






DendrouB, 278. 




Endothelium, 22, 


Dentine, 220, 






Dermis, 82, 84, 86. 






Dlaljzer, 176. 




forms ol, 202, 203. 
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Energy, from foods, SOT, WB. 

ntdiant, 102. 
Epidermia, 82, 83, 88, ^. 
Epigastric pleios, 223. 
EpiglottiB, 137. 
Epilepsy, relief tor, 3S3, ' 
Epithelium, 21-23, 8S. 

ciliated, 91, 183. 
EqnlUbrium of body, WT. 
Esophageal arteries, 163. 
Esophagus, f anction of, 131. 

muscular fibers of, 60. 

structure of, 221. 
Ether, 101, 102. 
Ethmoid bone, 40. 
Eostschiau tube, 127. 
EIieretioD, function of, 201. 238. 

Influence of alcohol on. 264, 26 

organs of, 82, 26T-2I!B. 
Exercise, value of, 74-TT. 



Expiration, 184, 18B. 

center of, 199. 
Eye, 101-135. 

as optical lostrament, 112, 113, 1: 
122. 

care of, 11», 120. 



bsot, 1 



■,106. 



detects of vision, 116-118. 

dissection of, 120, 121. 

duration of sight sensation, 

fatigue of retina, 116. 

foreign bodies in, 3S1, 3S2. 

muscles of. 110, 111. 

parts of, 1(»-109. 

Btmctore of, 103-lOB. 
Eyeball. 104, 105. 
Eyebrows, 112. 
Eyelids, 60, 111. 

Facial nerve, 291. 

Facial skeleton, 40. 

Fteces, 236. 

Fainting, relief for, ITS, 352. 

Farsightedness, 121. 

Fatigue, auditory, 134, 13S. 

of mnscle.M. 80. 

of nerve cells, 317. 

of reUna. 116, 125. 

of smell, 98, 100. 
Fats, 203, 3(», 215, 232. 



Fatty degenerUlMi, M8, 360. 
Femoral artery, 163, 
Femur, 46. 
Fenestra ovalis, 127. 
Fenestra rotunda, 127. 

lenUtloD, of organic tissue, 243. 
DOus, 243, 214. 
Ferments, action ot, 230-232, 234. 

fibrin, ISO. 
Fibers, mnscle, 60, 61, 66. 

nerve, see nenxt. 
Piltrin, 150. 1{S, 206. 
Fibrin ferment, ISO. 
fibrinogen, 150. 
FlbrocarCitage, 24, 43. 
Fibrous tissue, 24. 
Fibula, 46. 
Filiform papllln, 96. 
Fingers, bones in, 46. 
Fissures of cerebrum , 2S5, 286. 
Flavors, 96. 
Floating ribs, 46. 
FocoB of rays of light, 103. 
Follicleg, hair, S3, 258. 
Food, 201-2IT. 

alcohol as, 24C. 
classification of, 201. 

cooking of, 209-213. 

defined, 201. 

effect of gastric juice on, 231. 

tor children, 53, 54, 240. 

mastication of, 241. 

necessity for, 147. 

nitrogenous. 20D, 208. 

nonnltrogenouB, 206, 208. 

pure, 364. 

quantity of, 242, 243. 

undigested, 209. 

values of, 207, 208. 

variety in diet, 208, 209, 242. 
Food accessories. 2(H, 206. 
Food elemeute, 203-206. 
Foramen magnum, 40. 279. 
Foramen of Munro, 296. 
Forces, correlation of, 203. 
Fornix, 295. 

Framework of body, see ilttUton, 
Frontal bone, 39. 
FroiLtal lobe of cerebmm , 28S. 
Frost bites, treatment ot, 3fiO. 
Fungiform pa^Uw, SS. 
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Osll bladder, 334. 

GrnxglU, basal, 38T. 

compMilioD of, 33. 

deflned.^S, 27K. 

of Bympathetlc nerroos ejrsMm, 30, 
2SKi-2»>. 

gpinal, 23. 
Ganglionic nervoua BjrsMm. ^i 30, 2TS, 

■i!92-29a. 3(M, 305. 
Garba^, disposal of, 366, 367. 
Qastric arteiy, 163. 
Qaatric jalce, 330, 262. 2M. 
General or systemic circulation, 160- 

164. 
Germs, see bacteria. 
Glands, ductless, 2S4-2S6. 

lacbrymal, 112. 

lymphatic , 169, 170. 

of olfactory membrww, 87. 

oil, 83. 

sebaceoua, 2SH, 
structure of, 2Z7, 22f). 



Globulin, 206. 

Glomeruli, 2liO. 

Glossopharyngeal nerve, 96, 22a, I 

Glottis, 137, 13H. 

Glucose, 23B. 

Gluten. 20S, 216. 

Glycerin, 232. 

Glycogen, 231. 

Goiter, 266. 

Gray nervons matter, 30, 32, 2T5 ; sec 

nervous s]/item. 
Gristle, see cartilage. 

Habit, 302, 321-324. 

H^r, as organ of touch, 92. 

function of, 84. 

■tmctnre of, S3. 
HaiTcellsof ear. 131. 
Hair tolliclea, 83, 2S8. 
Hammer bone, 40. 127. 
Hand, bones of, 4(i. 
Hard palate, 40. 
Haversian canals, 26, 62. 
Hearing, sense of, 126-135. 
Heart, action ot. In circulation, 166, 



Heart, dissection of, 1T3. 

effects ol stimnlants on, 171, 172. 

masclea of, 60. 

nerves of, 176-178. 

sounds ot, 167. 

structure of, 163-168. 
Heat, of body, 266-273. 

seDsatlon of, 88, 93. 
Hemoglobin, 148, 188. 
Hepatic artery, 163, 161. 
HepaUc cells, 233. 
Hepatic veins, 165. 
Heredity, 324-32T. 
Hinge joint, SO. 
Hip bone. 46. 
Hippocampus, 296. 
Horns, anterior and posterior, of ipinal 

cord, 280. 
Humerus, 46. 
Humor, aqneous, 110. 

vitreous, 108, 110. 
Hunger, sensation ot, 86, 238, 239. 
Hyaline cartilage, 24. 
Hydrochloric acid, 230, 264. 
Hydrogen in food, 201, 204, 206. 
Hygiene, 7. 

of bones and Joints, 53-66. 

of circulation, 171. 

ot clothing, 268-271. 

of digestion, 23»-243. 

of ear. 134. 

of exercise, 74~7T. 

of eye, 119, ISO. 

ot food, 207-313. 

of ronacleH, 73-76. 

ot nervous syatem, 314-334. 

ot respiration, 192, 1B3. 

of vocal apparatus, 143, 144. 

public, 360-367. 
Hyoid bone, 40, 137. 
Hypogastric plexus, 323. 
Hypoglossal nerve, 292. 
Hysterica, treatment tor, 363. 

Ileocecal valve. 326. 
niac arteries, 162, 163. 
Images, formed by leasea, 103. 
inverted, in eye, 114, 121. 
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Inhibitory nerreB, 1TB, a99. 

Innominate ftrt«Ty, 162. 

lDBonini&, 310. 

Inspiration, 181, 18S, 200. 

Instability of protoplasm, 12, 16, 18. 

Insula, 2H5. 286. 

Intercellular substance. 23, 21, 48. 

Intercostal arteries, 163. 

Intestinal juice, 235. 

Intestines, action of alcohol on, 24T. 

large, 226, 233, 236. 

peristaltic movement of, 236. 

small, 323^221. 231, 23B. 
lutracentral nerves, 299. 
Intrinsic nerves, of heart, ITT. 
Id vertebrates, ezoskeleton of , 3T. 
Inverted Images, 114, 121. 
Involuntary muscles, 60, 66, 6T, 80, 81 
108. 



Jaw bones, 40. 

Joint, function of, 49, SO. 

injuries to, 50, mi, 

study of, 07. 
Jugular vein, 160. 

Katabolism, 202, 263. 
Kidneys, 2GT, 260-260. 
Kneepan, 46. 

Labyrinth of ear, I2T-13I. 
lAchrymal bones, 40. 
lAcbrymal Kl""!- 112. 
Lacteals, 151, 103, ITO, 236, 237, 
LafunK.20, 03. 
LamellK. S2. 

Larynx, nervous mechanUm of, I 
142. 

struutare of, I»I, 137. 

study of, 144. 
Lens, crystalline, 109, 113, 114. 

image formed by, 103. 
Levers, in human body, 07-60. 
ligaments, function of, 38, 48. 

study of, 81. 



Ligament, 

Limba, bones of, 46, 47. 

Liver, 23^-334. 

blood circulation in. 161, 16S. 

effects of alcohol on, 248. 
Lobes of cerebrum, 96, 285. 
Lobes, optic, 28, 284, 287, 307, 308. 
Locomotion, organs of, 09. 
Longsightedness, 117. 
Lumbar vertebra, 41 , 
Lungs, capacity of. 186. 

excretory organs, 257. 

structure of, 184. 

see respira (ton- 
Lymph, circulation of, 1S9. 

function of, 23, 101. 
I^mph capillaries, 169. 
Lymph vascular system, 1H3. 
Lymphatic duct, 170. 
Lymphatic glands, ITO, 
Lymphatic vessels, 151, 103, 237. 

Halar bones, 40. 
Malleus, 40, 127. 
Harrow, red, 52, 148. 

yellow, 01. 
Master tissues, 21. 
Mastication, 218, 241. 
Matter, intercellular, 23, 24, 48. 

living and lifeless, 9. 

nervous, 30, 32, 2T5; see nerwnu 

Haxillary bones, 40. 
Heatua, external, 126. 
Medulla oblongata. 28, 286. 

reflex center, 301, 306. 

structure of, 288, 289. 
Medullary cavity, 01. 
Medullary portion of kidneys, 260. 
Medullary sheath, 32, 33, 277. 
Medullated nerve Hber, 33. 
Hembrane, mucous, see mtieotu mem- 
Membranes, of brain and spinal cord, 
283. 

of tympanum, 126,127. 

synovial, 00. 
Membranous labyrinth, 128. 
Memory, 310. 
Meninges, 284. 
Mesenteric arteries. 163. 
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MeMDt«ry, 224. 
MeUbolism, 203. 
Mebu^rpus, «(. 
MetaMrsals, W. 
HfcnibeB, aee bacteria. 
Milfc, lu food, aU3, -M, 216. 
Hilk testh, 218. 
Mitral valves, UT. 
Molani, 219. 
Hol«ciile,9, 10. 
Motton, ia nDimalB, 38. 

of bones, 49. 

organs of, fill. 

prodaution of, 30, 3S, 44. 
Motor areas, 311, 312. 
Motor cells, 72. 
Motor center, 141. 
Motor nerves, 28, 30, 86, 299. 
Month, 218. 
Movement, mechanism of, GT-69. 

of involuntarp muscles, C6, f37. 

reflex, 72, 73. 

voluntary, 71,72. 
Mucous membrane, of ear, 12T. 

of eye, 106. 

of nose, 96, 97, 337. 

of small intestine, 224. 

ol stomach, 221. 

ot tongue, 94, 

of trachea, 183. 

stroctare ol, 84. 
Hocus, 84. 
Muscle waste, 71. 
Muscles, cardiac. 158. 

changes luider stimulus, 63, 64. 

classificHtioD, liO. 

composition of, 09, 

contraction of, 62-65. 

coordination of muscular move- 
ments, 69, TO, 13;), sai, 307. 

dead, 65. 6G. 

efTecta of stimulaats on, 78. 

fallgae of, 70. 

fuDction of, 37, 38. 

hygiena iif, 73, 76. 

involuntary, 60, 66, 67, 81. 

nerve endings In, 61. 

nerves causing contraction of, 28, 

nervous stlmnlua of, 21 . 

of blood vessels, 179. 

ot frog, 17, 18. 



Muscles, papillary, 1ST. 

plain, Bee inBotuatary. 

properties □( protoplasm iu, IT, 18. 

proteids In, 21T. 

reHex and automatic movements, 
71-73. 

relaxation, 6S, 80. 

skeletal, see voluiUarf/. 

study of, 79-81. 

voluntary, 60, 61, 72, 73, 81. 
Muscular fiber, of intestines, 231. 

of stomach, 221, 222. 

plain or unstriped, GO, 66, 81, 

striated or striped, 60, 63, 81, 158. 
Muscular movement, coordination of, 

69, TO, 133, 306, 307. 
Muscular power, 61, 65. 
Muscular sense, 73, 86, 88, 89, 93. 
Muscular system, 59-81. 
Muscular tissues, 20, 21. 
Musical sounds, 140. 
Mfodn, 200, 21T. 
Myosinogen, 217. 

NUls, function ot, 84. 

structure ot, 84. 
Narcotics, etFects ot, 79, 332, 354; see 

alcohol, tobacco. 
Nasal bonea, 40. 
Nearsightedness, 123. 
Nerve cells, fatigue ot, 32, 2T6, 317, 
Nerve center, 30, 239, 276, 300. 
Nerve endings, in muscle, 80. 
Nerve fiber, 30, 32-M, 276, 37T. 
Nerves, afferent, 30, 86, 296. 

cerebral, see cranial. 

controlling circulation, 176-180. 

controlling beat production, 2S8. 

controlling respiratory apparatus, 
198-200. 

controlling sweat glands, 258, 259. 

cranial, 28,289-296; 40,95,96,103,. 
104, lOR, 108, 111, 112, 128, 130, 
141. 143, 176-178, 229, 232. 

BfEerent, 30, 86, 298, 299. 

end organs of, 61, 292. 

tor muscle, 61. 
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plexuses, 30, m, ST, 223, 221, 261, 
283,296. 

respiratory, 198. 

sensory, 2S, 30, H6, 298. 

spinal, 29, T2, 86, 8T, 281-283. 

Btractare o{, Zn, 278. 
.NervoDB dlBcliaiKe, 299. 
Nervoas dlBorders, 314, 316, 330, 321, 

326-327. 
Nervous elementa, 276. 
Nervons impolse, passage of, 22, 279. 
Nervous operations, conscious. 3S-14fi. 

uuconscioas, 146-ZT2. 
Nervous prostration, 31H. 
Nervous system, anatomical descrip- 
tion, 275-296. 

cerebrospinal or central, 27-30, 276, 
278, 305-313. 

controls muscular action, 70. 

functions ot, 22, 27, 35, 77, 297-313. 

habit as connected with, 302, 321- 
324. 

hygiene of, 314-3M. 

influence ot alcohol on, ^6-3£Q. 

nutrition of, 314-317. 

gympathetic or ganglionic, 27, 30, 
275, 292-29B, 304, 30S. 

vaaomoloc, 179, ISO. 
Nerrous tlssoBB, 20, 21, 30, 32, 275. 
NerVDueness, 314. 
Nenral arch, of vertebra, 42. 
Neural ring, of vertebra, 42. 
Neuraiou, 276, 278. 
Neurilemma, 32, 33, 61, 27T, 278. 
Mearoglia, 278. 
Nicotine, effects of, 332. 
Nitrogen, in air, 187. 

in food. 201, 204-203, 261. 
Nodes, 33. 
Noise, 141. 

Nonmedullated nerve fibers, 33, 277. 
Non nitrogenous food, 205, 208. 
Notmal salt solution, 17. 
Nose, bleeding ot, 346, 347. 

foreign bodies in, 362. 
Noclenaof cell, 11. 
Nutrition, 236-2B3. 



Nutrition, defined, 201, 202. 
function of, 11, 12. 
how efleoted, 145, 
of nervous system. 314-317. 
organs for, 59. 

Oblique muscles, 110. 111. 

Occipital bone, 40. 

Occipital lobe, 286. 

Occiplto-parletal fissure, 286. 

Oculomotor nerve, IM, 290. 

Odontoid process, 44. 

Odors, 97. 

Oil glaods, 36. 

Olfactory bulbs, 96, 286, 287. 

Olfactory lobes, 96. 

Olfactory nerves, 40, 96-98, 290. 

Olfactory tract, 2Sli. 

Omentum, great, 221. 

Opium, efiects of, 332. 

Optic chiasma, 104, 

Optic commissnre, 104. 

Optic lobes, 28, 284, 287, 307, 308. 

C^tic nerve, 103-lOH, 108, 290. 

Optic thalami, 28, 284, 28T, 308. 

Optic tract. 106. 

Orbit of eye, 105. 

Organic matter, decomposition of. 243. 

Organism, defined, 20. 

Organs, defined, 20. 

of Corti, 130,131. 

tissues forming, 20. 
Os innominatum, 46. 
Osmosis, leO, 178. 
Ossicles, andltory, 127. 
Ossification, process ot, 26. 
Otoliths, 132. 
Oval window, of ear, 127. 
Overwork, 320, 321. 
Oiidation, 205-209, 227. 257, 267. 
Oxygen, 147, 149, 201-209, 227, 267, 267 ; 

seereipiratioii. 
Oxyhemoglobin, 188. 



Pacinian corpnscli 
Pain, sensation ot. no, 
Palate, hard, 40, 218, 

soft, 218. 
Palate bones, 40. 
Palmar arch, 162, 164. 
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PftDcraMlc Juice, 231, 23T, 2S3. 




Pftpillffi. ol hair, 83. 


oti^ainmnsele fiber, 66. 


ot mouth, 218. 




of palate. 94. 


renal, 261. 


of Bkin, 85. 


solar, 223, 296. 


ot tongue, 9i, 9B. 


Pneumogastric nerve, 141, J76, 339, 


Rlplllary mnscles, 187. 




Puietal bones. 39. 


Poisons, and their aiitJdot«s, 363, 309 


PariBlal lobe, 285, 


in system, 263, 264. 


Parotid glands, 228. 


Pons Varolii, 28, 284, 288, 306. 


Patella, 46. 


Popliteal artery, 163. 


Pectoral girdle, 3J. 16, 46. 


Portal circulation, 160, 164, 166. 




Portal vein, 161, 166. 




Premolars, 219. 


Pelvic Bich, 41. 


Pressure sense, 93. 


Pelvic girdle, 37, 40, 46. 


Primitive sheath, 61. 


Pepsin, 230. 


Process, axis cylinder, 32. 




of nerve cells, 32, 276, 276. 


Pericardial arteries, 163. 


sidnouB, 42. 




Proteids, 203-200. 


Perlmysimn. 59. 


absorption of, 236. 


Perineariom, 3T6. 


action of gastric Juice on. 230, 331 




action of pancreaUo Joice on, 331 


Peristaltic movement, 66, 6T, 233, 236, 


233. 




defined, 11. 




t«eU for, 314. 


Permanent cartilage, 48. 


Protoplasm, defined, 10, 11. 


Peroneal arUry, 163. 


in mnscle, 17, 18. 


Perspiration, 2B8, 359. 


in plants, 17. 


Pbalangea, 46. 


properties of, 12, 14, 16, 18. 


Fbarpii, function of, 220, 221. 




muscular fibers of, 60. 


Ptyalin, 339, 230. 


position ot, 13T. 




Phrenic arter;, 163. 


Pulmonary circulation, 160, 164. 


Phrenic nerve, 198. 




Physiology, T. 


Pulse, 166. 


Pla mater, 283. 


Pupil ot eye, 106, 107. 


Pigment, ot eye, 106, 107. 




of skin, 83. 84. 


Pylorus, 222. 


Knna, 126. 


Pyramids, in kidneys, 360. 


Htch, 141. 




Pivot Joint, 50. 




Plain muscle, 60, 66, 67, 81. 


Radial artery. 162. 


Plants, cells ot, 11. 


Radiant energy, 102. 
Radius, 46, 60. 
Rectum, 226. 




proteids manufactured by, 201. 


Rectus muscles, 110. 


Plasma, 2(i, H8, 338. 


Red blood corpuscles, 26. 148-151, 188 


Pleura, 184. 


Beflel action, 73, 73, 178, 200, 300-304 


Pleius, epigastric, 223, 29B. 


Refraction, 102, 103, 121. 


function ot, 87, 283. 


Relaxation of muscles, 66, 80. 
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Renal artery, 163. 


Sebaceous glands, 208. 


Henal plexus, 261. 




Kennet, 230, 2B2. 


Secretion, 227-236. 


BennlD, 230, 263. 


Secretory nerves, 299. 




SelfHwntrol, 303. 


Beaoaatine cavities, 13». 






Semilunar valves, 167, 16». 


arlificial, 3*8, 349. 




effects ol alcohol and tobacco od, 


general, 86. 


19*. 


production of, 3B. 




Sense, muscular, 73, 86, 88, 89. 


oi^ans of, 181, ISM, 19(1. 


of hearing, 1*. 88, 126-136. 




of sight, 14, 86. 101-12S. 


of, 198-200. 


ofsmell, 14, 86.96-99. 


Betina. 103, lOS-lOS. 


of taste, M, 86, 94-96. 


fatigue ol, 116, 128. 


of tonch, 14, 86-91. 




Sensory areas, 312. 


muacleB. 66. 67. 


Sensory nerves, 28, 30, 86, 296. 


Riba, action In respiration, 43, 18fi, 186, 


Serrated sntures, 49. 


19B. 196. 


Serum, !.■». 


attachment to spinal colomn. 41. 


Serum albumin, 217. 


floating, 45. 




etructmeol, **,«. 




Kckets, 04. 


mBdnllary,32,33,277. 


Elgor mortis, 6fl, 80. 




Boils and cones of eye, 10*, 108. 


Shoulder blade, 45. 


EortsofCortt, 130. 131. 




Bound window, of ear, 127. 


Sight, sense of, 14, 86, 101-126. 




Sinus, 266. 


Saccule, 128. 


Skeletal muscles, 60, 61, 73, 73, 81. 


Sacial arteries, 162. 


Skeleton, 38-07. 


Sacrum, 41. 


appendicular, *IM8. 


Saint Vltus's dance, caiuea of, 7T. 


axial, *7. 


Saliva, action of, 229. 


facial, *0. 


destroys bacteria, 337. 


study of, 66, 67. 


study of, 2S1. 2B2. 


Skin, function of, 83, 367-269. 


Salivary glands, 22H, 229, 241. 


organ of touch, 86. 


Salts, aa food elements, 203, 206, 261. 


regulator of heat loss, 267. 


in gastric juice, 230. 


relation to kidneys. 262. 


skin eieretes, 2S7, 268. 


structure ol, 83, 268. 


Sanitation, general, 360-367. 


study of, 91,92. 


Sautorinl, cartilages of, 137. 


Skull, parts of, 39, 49. 




Sleep, 317-320. 


Harcolemma, Oa, 61. 


SmeU. area for. 313. 


ScalB tympanl, 129. 




Scala vestlbull, 129. 


sense of, 14, 86, 96-99. 




Sniffing. 97. 


Scapula, 43. 


Solar plexus, 223, 296. 


Sclerotic coat of eye, 106. 




Sea anemone, rudiments of nerve sys- 


direction of, 133-13S. 


tem Id, 1*. 
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SpectTiun, 102. 

Speech, 14t. 312. 

Sphenoid bone. 40. 

SphlDctei muscle, 223. 

Spinal accessory netre, 176, ITT, 292. 

Spinal bulb, see medulla oblongata. 

Spinal column, 40-14, 

Spinal cord, center reflex action, T3, 



nerve center. 'US. 

structure ot, 2S, 32. 279, 280. 

study of, 34. 
Spinal ganglion, 39, 2S2. 
Spinal nerves, 29. T2, 86, ST, 281-283. 
Splnons process, 42. 
Spleen, 14U, 2H. 20S. 
Splenic artery, 1R3, 254. 
Splenic vein, 2es. 
Sprain, treatment of. S6. 
Squamous epithelium, 91. 
Squinting, causes ol, IIT, 118. 
Stammering, causes of, Ml. 
Stapea, 40, 127. 
Starch, aos, 214. 
Sterilizing. 34a 
Sternum, 41, 4G. 
Stimulus, In plants and animaU, 14. 

neiTous. 21. 

of muscle, 21, 62-64. 

results ol, 309, 310. 
Stirrup bone, 40, 12T. 
Slomacb, absorbents in, 236. 

action of alcohol In, 247. 

action of gaslric Juice in, 230, 231. 

structure of, 221-223. 
Striped (striated) muscle fibers, 60 

63,81, 158. 
Stroma, 148. 
Subclavian arteries, 162, 
Snblingual glands, 228. 
Submaxillary glands, 228. 
SufFocation, treatment for, 34T. 
Sugar. 205. 

conversion of starch Into, 229, 232. 

liver stores up, 234. 

test tor. 215. 
Sunstroke, treatment tor, 3S0, 351. 
Suprarenal capsules, 256. 
Suspensory ligament, 109. 



Sntnres, SI, 49. 
Sweat, 2S8, 259. 
Sweat glandg, H6. 92, 2G8. 
Sylvian fisaare, 286. 
Sympathetic nervous system, compo- 
sitloD of, 30,292^295. 

(unctions ot, 2T, 301, 305. 

nerves from, 2TH. 

study of, 34. 
Synovial fluid, 66. 
Synovial luembraoe, GO. 
System, 20. 
Systemic circulation, 160-161. 

Tactile end organs, 87, 88. 
Tactile sensatioDs. area tor, 31Z. 
Tarsal boikes, 46. 
Taste, area for, 313. 

combination with smell, 100. 

sense of, 11, DS, 94-96. 
Taste bnds, 96, 96, 
Taste cells, 95. 
Taste corpuscles, 218. 
Tear ducts, 40. 
Tears, formation ot, 112. 
Teeth, 218-220. 

care ot, 240, Ml. 



Bt of, 2 



1,240. 



Temperature, ol air tor breathing, 193, 

of body, 82, 266-288. 

sensation ot. 86, 93. 
Temporal bones, 39. 
Temporal lobe, 285. 
Tendinous cords, 157. 
Tendons, lunction of, 48. 

study of , 81. 
Tetanus, 63. 
Thermic fever, 3fi0, 351. 
Thigh bone, 46. 
Thirst, sensation o(, 86, 238. 
Thoracic duct, 169, 23T. 
Thoracic vertebrae, 11, 
Thorax, arteries in, 162, 163. 

contraction □( mnscles of, 15, 185. 

in breathing, 184, 185. 
Thymus gland, 256. 
Thyrjid cartilage, 136, 137, 
Thyroid gland, 255, 250. 
Tibia. *6. 
Tibial artery, 163, 
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Tiwae-IormiDg foods, 2M. 
Tlseu«B, classiHcatioii of, 20-26. 

connective, 4tt. 

dlfTereutlatioQ ol, 19, 20. 

nervous, 275. 

organic, 243, 
Tobaci;o, dleeuee trom nse of, 332. 

effects on blood cironlatlon, 172. 

effecU on growtb, 54. 

effecU on nmscnlat aotlouB, 79. 

effects on respiration, 194. 

effects on vocal organs, 144. 
Toes, bones ot, 46. 
Tongue, Sanction of, 218, 

study of, 99. 
TousiU, 220. 
Tooch, Aristotle's experiment [or, 92. 

discrimination in, 88, 92. 

path of touch impression, 90, 91. 

senseot, 14,82, 8&^1. 
Touch corpasolaa, 87, 88. 
Toxins, 337, 338. 
Trachea, 182. 
TraDsverse ligament, 44. 
Tranaverse processes, 42. 
" Tree ol lite," cerebellum called, 

288, 
Triceps muscle, 66. 
■I'ricuBpid valves, 106, 1B7. 
Trigemfnftl nerve, MB, 104, 112, 291. 
Trochlear nerve, 291. 
Trommer's test for sugar, 216. 
Trophic nerves, 299. 
Trunk of body, 37. 
Trypsin, 2E3, note 1. 
Tuberculin, 340. 
Tuberculosis, 339-341. 
Turbinate bones, 40. 
Tympanic pass^^, ISO- 
Tympanum, 126, 127. 

Ulua, 46, 50. 
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.8 operaUons, 140- 



Undigested food, 209. 
Urea, 207, 234, 2BT, 261, 2( 
Ureter, 260. 
Urine, 260. 
Utricle, 128. 



Vaccination, 339. 
Vagus nerve, 141, 1T6, 239, 292. 
Valve, ileoceecal, 220. 
Valves, in veins, 159, 174, 

of heart, 156, 157, 159, 166, 167. 

of iympathic vessels, 23T. 
Valvulse conniventes, 224, 225. 
Vascular system, 163. 
Vasoconstrictor nerves, 179, 301, 
Vasodilator nerves, 179, 304. 
Vasomotor nervous system, 179, 180. 
Veins, continnoas blood flow in, 168. 

function of, 153. 

in portal circulation, 164, 16fi. 

injury'to, 168, 3*5,346. 

moscular action of, 179. 

prluclpal, 164. 

pulmonary, 155, 164. 

splenic, 265. 

Btructare of, 169. 

valves in, 174, 
Vena cava, 154, 15S, 164, 169. 
Venous blood, 188, 197. 
Ventilation, 190-192. 
Ventricles, of brain, 289. 

of heart, 164, 156, 107. 

of throat, 138. 
Vermiform appendix, 326. 
Vertebrte, 41-44. 
Vertebral column, 40-44, 
Vertebrate skeleton, 37-48. 
Vestibular passage, 129. 
Vestibule of ear, 128, 133. 
Vim, 226. 
Vision, area for, 313. 

binocnlar, 124. 

defects of, 116-118. 

defined, 101, 

nervous apparatus for, 103, 104. 
Visual center, 103. 
Vital knot, 300. 
Vital processes, 146. 
Vltreons hnmor, 108, 110. 
Vivisection, IB. 
Vocal apparatus, 136-146. 
Vocal cords, 137. 138. 
VocsUzation, 139, 
Voice, care of, 143, 144. 
Volition, 310. 
Voluntary action, 300-303. 
Voluntary movement, 71, 72. 
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WasM pToducU, 71, S2, 181, ISO, 307, 

261 ; see excrttion. 
Water, ezcreled b; tbe UdneyB, 2S7, 
201. 
excreted bj tbe skin, 2ST-ZS9. 
In gastric juice, 230. 
aeoesslty tor puie, 364-366. 
Qses hi ODtritiOD, 206. 
Wax glandB, 1ST. 
Weisbarg, cartUsgea of, I3T. 
WhiBperiug, 139. 

Wblte blood corpoHclea, daacribed, 149, 
ISl. 
function of, 33B. 



White blood corpuacles, in lymphatic 
Bjstem, ltiU-171. 

properties of, 12. 

spleen mauufacttirea, 2&S. 

study of. 16. 
White fibrous Us«ae, 2i. 
White Ugbt, prodDctlon ot. 102. 
White netTOOB matter, 30, 32, 27S ; sec 

White substance of Schwann, 277. 
Wisdom teeth, 21<l. 
Work, healthtolness of, T6. 
Wounds, surface, 344. 
Wrist, bones of, 46. 
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School Histories of the United States 



McMaster's School History of the United Slates 

By John Bach McMaster. Cloth, izmo, 507 pages. 

With maps and illustrations $1.00 

Written eipressly to meet the demand for a School History 
which should be fresh, vigorous, and interesting in style, accurate 
and impartial in stalemenl, and strictly historical in treatment. 

Field's Grammar School History of the United States 

ByL. A. Field. With maps and illustrations . . 1.00 

Barnes's Primary History of the United States 

For Primary Classes. Cloth, i2mo, 253 p^es. With maps, 

Barnes's Brief History of the United States 

Revised. Cloth. 8vo, 364 pages. Richly embellished with 

maps and illustrations 1.00 

Eclectic Primary History of the United States 

By Edward S. Ellis. A book for younger classes. Cloth, 

l2mo, 230 pages. Illustrated 50 

Eclectic History of the United States 

Bj M. E. Tkalheimek. Revised. Cloth, izino. 441 

pages. With maps and illustrations . . . . 1 .00 

Eggleston's First Book in American History 

By Edward Eggleston, Boards, lamo, 203 pages. 

Beautifully illustrated 60 

Eggleston's History of the United States and Its People 
By Edward Eggleston. Cloth, Svo. 416 pages. Fully 
illustrated with engravings, maps and colored plates. . 1.09 
Swinton's First Lessons in Our Country's History 

By William Swinton. Revised edition. Cloth, 13mo. 

3oS pages. Illustrated 48 

Swinton's School History of the United States 

Revised and enlarged. Cloth, l2mo. 3S3 pages. With new 
maps and illustrations 90 



Afhite's Pupils' Outline Studies in the History of the 
United States 
By Francis H. White. For pupils' use in ihe application 
of laboratory and library methods to the study of United 
States History 30 



C^u.^/a, 



American Book Company 
CINCINNATI • 
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Fisher's Brief Historjr of the Nations 

AND OF THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION 

By GEORGE PARK FISHER, LL.D. 
Professor to Yale University 

Cloth, l3mo, 613 pigat, wnth njinerous Illustrations, Mtps,T*blaa, and 
Rtproductions of Ba»-r*tieft, Portialts, and Paintii^s. Pric*, $1 .50 



This is an entirely new work written expressly to meet 
the demand for a compact and acceptable text-book on 
General History for high schools, academies, and private 
schools. Some of the distinctive qualities which will com- 
mend this book to teachers and students are as follows: 

It narrates in fresh, vigorous, and attractive style the 
most important facts of history in their due order and 
connection. 

It explains the nature of historical evidence, and records 
only well established judgments respecting persons and 
events. 

It delineates the progress of peoples and nations in 
civilization as well as the rise and succession of dynasties. 

Itconnects, in a single chain of narration, events related 
to each other in the contemporary history of different 
nations and countries. 

It gives special prominence to the history of the 
Mediaeval and Modern Periods, — the eras of greatest 
import to modern students. 

It is written from the standpoint of the present, and 
incorporates the latest discoveries of historical explorers 
and writers. 

It is illustrated by numerous colored maps, genealog- 
ical tables, and artistic reproductions of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and portraits of celebrated men, 
representing every period of the world's history. 



Copiei of Fisher's Brief History of ikt Natiins will be sent prepaid ta 
any address, oh receipt of the price, by the PuHishers : 

American Book Company 

New York • Cincinnati • Chicago 
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Carpenter*s Geographical Readers 

By Frank G, Carpenter 

North America. Cloth, lamo, 352 pages , . 60 cents 
Asia. Cloth, isnio, 304 [>ages . .60 cents 

This series of Geographical Readers is intended to 
describe the several continents, — their countries and 
peoples, from the standpoint of travel and personal 
observation. 

They are not mere compilations from other books, or 
stories of imaginary travels, but are based on actual travel 
and personal observation. The author, who is an experi- 
enced traveler and writer, has giveft interesting and viva- 
cious descriptions of his recent extended journeys through 
each of the countries described, together with graphic 
pictures of their native peoples, just as they are found 
to-day in their homes and at their work. This has been 
done in such simple language and charming manner as to 
make each chapter as entertaining as a story. 

The books are well supplied with colored maps and 
illustrations, the latter mostly reproductions from original 
photographs taken by the author on the ground. They 
combine studies in geography with stories of travel and 
observation in a manner at once attractive and instructive. 
Their use in connection with the regular text-books on 
geography and history will impart a fresh and living 
interest to their lessons. 



r of Carpattfr's Gtographical Riadir -wiU he tint prepaid to any 
address, en receipt af the price, by the Ptiblishert ■ 

American Book Company 

l^ork • Cincinnati > Chicago 

L;,.;,-z.d=,GoOgk' 



Higher Mathematics 

Crockett's Plane and Sphencal Trigonometry 

With Tables $125 

Tho Sam*. Without Tables 1 00 

Lofpuithmic and Trigonomstric Tables (separate) 1.00 

A clear analytic tieatment of the elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry and their practical applications to Surveying, Geodesy, 
and Aslronomf. with convenient and accurate " live place ' tables for 
the use of the student, engineer, and surveyor. Designed for High 
Schools. Colleges, and Technical Institutions. 

Raymond's Plane Surveying 

Clolh, Bvo, 4Ss pages. With Tables and lUustralioos . $3.00 
A modem text-book for the study and practice of Land, Topograph- 
ical, Hydrographical. and Mine Surveying. Special attention is given 
to labor-saving devices, to coordinate methods, and to the eiplanation 
of difficnlties encountered by young surveyors. The appendix contains 
a lai^ number of original problems, and full tables for class and 
field work. 

Murray's Integral Calculus 

Cloth, 8vo, 302 pages ....... $2.00 

An elementary course designed for beginners, and for students in 
. Engineering whose purpose in studying the Int^ral Calculus is to 

acquire facility in periorming easy int^rations, and the power of makii^ 

applications in practical work. 

McMahon and Snyder's Elements of the Differential Calculus 

Cloth, i2mo, 336 pages $2.M 

A systematic treatise on the Differential Calculus based on the 

theory of limits and infinitesimals and introducing the latest methods of 



Tanner and Allen's Elementary Course in Analytic Geometry 

Cbth, lamo, 400 pages <. . $2.00 

Designed for the general student of Higher Mathematics as well 

as for the special student in the various departments of engineering, 

architecture, etc. 

C^ies of any of tht above books will he tent prepaid to atty addrtst, on 
receipt of Ike price, by the Publiskert : 

American Book Company 

New York . Cincinnati * Chicago 
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